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Of  the  different  Excellencies  and 
Defedis  of  different  Languages. 
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Introdu6iion^  -  -  I 


a. 

I.  No  beauty  in  any  art  nvithout  va- 
riety. — There  muft^  therefore^  in  a 
ferfe£l  language ^  he  a  great  variety 
of  founds » — The  variety  of  the  found 
in  the  termination  particularly  to  he 
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attended  to.-^DefeSl  of  the  ancient 
Perjian  language  in  this  refpe6i. — 
DefeSi  of  the  languages  of  the  South 
Sea  in  point  of 'variety  of  found. — A 
.  perfect  language  mufi  befweet  in  the 
fbundj  as  %vell  as  njariousj  but  not 
too  f  wee t  of  found. — The  barbarous 
languages  defeBi^e  in  this^  being 
too  vocal, — The  ivords  mufl  not  be 
too  floor t. — The  Barbarous  languages 
go  to  another  extreme. — The  found  of 
a  language  much  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  . 
diphthongs. — 27?^  Barbarous  langua^ 
ges  defeSiive  in  this.  —  The  difference 
g/Tpirks  in  pronunciation  makes  an  a^ 
greeable  variety. — This  the  Barba- 
rous langu  ^es  have. — The  quantity 
offyllables^  or  the  rhythm,  makes  a^ 
mother  variety. — This  fame  of  the 
Barbarous  languages  have. — Of  the 
melody  of  language. — Some  languages 
of  Savage  nations  have  melody^  ^ 

a.  Words  confidered  as  fignificant. — In 
a  language  of  art  there  mufl  be  of 
them  afufficient  number  to  exprefs  all 
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thcvarietj  of  things. — Defeii  ofBar^ 
barous  languages  in  this  refpeSi.--^ 
There  muft  not  be  a  redundancy^  any 
more  than  a  defe6i  of  ivords.-'^This 
prevented  by  that  art  of  language  nve 
call  fleftion. — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  verydefeSlive. — The  ivords 
of  the  language  fhould  convey  the 
meaning  fully  and  accurately^ — alfo 
ivithout  ohfcurity  or  ambiguity .-^In 
both  thefe  articles  Barbarous  langua* 
ges  are  defeaf^. — They  fupply  the 
defeSi  by  tones  of  the  voice. — Words^ 
that  have  a  connexion  in  their  mean-- 
ing,  conne^ed  together  in  their  found 
by  derivation  ^^w^compofition.— T/?^ 
Barbarous  languages  ivant  this  art. 
— The  vuant  of  voords  fuppUed  by  me- 
taphors and  other  trops.-^^In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  defici-^ 
ent^ — but  mojl  deficient  of  all  infyn-^ 
tax. — Reqfonsfor  this. — All  langua^ 
ges  fpoken  by  Barbarous  nations  not 
barbarous^  -  -  12 
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3,  Greater  variety  both  of  found  and 
fenfe  in  compqfition  thah  in  Jingle 

'words. — The  greater  variety  the  . 
greater  beauty^ — alfo  the  greater  dif^ 
feulty.—The  vuonderful  variety  of 
compofttton  in  the  learned  languages. 
Of  compojition  in  the  Barbarous  lan- 
guages.*— There  muji  be  more  or  lefs 
of  the  art  of  compofttion  among  fuch 
Barbarous  nations  as  hold  public  af-- 
femblies^  and  therein  make  harangues. 
-^Afiory  to  that  purpf^  2 

4,  ^n  account  of  the  Greek  language. — 
This  the  mojl  perfeSi  language  the 
author  knows. — Its  refemblance  to 
the  Sanfcrit  language  of  India. — From 
the  Greek  language  the  author  has 
formed  his  notion  ofivhat  is  mojl  per^ 
feH  in  language. — Of  the  found  of 

the  Greek  language. — More  founds  in 
it  than  ive  can  pronounce. — Foivels 
in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon  one 
another. — Alfo  rhymes,  both  of  ver^ 
fes  and  of  htmijiics. — The  ivords  in 
Greek  neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long. 
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—'The  Jhortefi  'words  are  thofc  that 
occur  the  moft frequently ^fuch  as  Con^ 
junBions  and  Prepofitions.-^The  ter^ 
minatiMs  of  the  Greek  words  mofi 
various  and  mojl  pleqfant  to  the  ear. 
— None  of  their  nvords  terminate  in' 
mute  confonants. — Diference  of  fpi** 
lits  in  Greeks — This  fhoiild  not  he 
confounded  nvith  loud  and  low. — No 
fucb  difiinSiion  betivixt  the  fyllables 
of  the  fame  nvord  in  Greek  or  Latin.     24 

S.  Of  the  mujic  of  the  Greek  language. 
'^It  conftfts^  like  other  muficj  ofmt* 
lody  and  rhythm. — //  has  melody  in 
fuccejjion^  and  may  be  confidered  as 
having  mufc  in  parts. — Of  the  dif-* 
fercnce  betwixt  the  melody  of  mufc 
and  that  of  fpeech. — Of  the  rhythm 
oftht  Greek  language^  and  the  beauty 
it  mujl  have  given  to  their  pronun^ 
ciations. — The  mufic  of  language  knoivn 
even  among  fome  Barbarous  nations. 
— The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  na^ 
tions  ivho  fpoke  a  muftcal  language ; 
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but  not  halving  a  genius  for  mufic^ 
they  lojl  that  part  of  the  language. — 
The  Greeks  a  mojl  mujical  nation^ — 
got  the  elements  ofmujicfrom  Egypt ^ 
but  improved  it  very  much.--^Of  the 
mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North  America^ 
hoiv  they  came  to  have  muftc  in  their 
language  accounted  for^ — Conclufion 
ofivhat  isfaid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — Necejftty  of  analy- 
fing  it^  as  has  been  done^  in  order  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  3 

6.  Of  the  ivords  of  the  Greek  language^ 
confidered  as  fignificant. — The  art  of 
the  Greek  language  mojl  ivonderful  in 
this  refpeSi. — Of  the  noun,  and  the 
various  things  denoted  by  its  declen-^ 

Jion. — Of  the  verb,  and  the  fill  greats 
er  variety  of  exprejjion  by  it, — Of 
the  voords  in  Greek  formed  from  the 
verh — The  Greek  verby  though  ex-- 
prejfmg  fo  many  different  things^  not 
incumbered  or  overloaded*       •  4 

7,  Of  the  compofition  in  Greek*"The  ufe 
of  it  infaving  words ^  and  making  the 
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fyftem  of  the  language  more  perfeii. — 
Of  the  variety  of  its  compofition  ivith 
ve?  bs  andprepofitions. — O/'derivation 
in  the  Greek  language. — The  account^ 
given  by  the  author^  of  the  Greek  de- 
rivation,^ makes  the  language  a  luon^ 
derfulfyjlem  of  art.^— The  fame  nvas 
the  fyftem   of  Hempfterhuftus . — Not 
probable  that  both  Hempfterhufius  and 
the  Author fhould  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  error^   vuithout   communication 
with  one  another. — Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  fyftem  of  etymology. 
— The  Greeks  according  to  this  fyftem'^ 
refetnbles  very  much  the  Sanfcrit  lan^ 
guage. — The  language  of  Homer  par- 
ticularly has  a  vuonderful  refemblance 
to  that  language.  -  5  x 

S.  (y  compofition  in  Greek — the  great- 
eft  beauty  of  all — requires  variety  as 
much  as  any  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
language. — The  arrangement  inGreek 
vuonderfully  various, — By  a  proper 
arrangement  the  fenfe  conveyed  morr. 
b 
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forcibly  than  it  could  be  otherivife. — 
37?/j  compofttion^  though  difficult  to 
be  underjlood  at  firji,  becomes  eafy. — 
It  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the  fcho- 
lars  that  Jlouri/hed  after  the  rejlora- 
tion  of  lettersy  that  they  difdained  to 
ivrite  in  their  ^vernacular  tongue. — 
Of  the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greek. 
— The  ufe  of  thefe  particles^  both 
ivith  re/peft  to  thefenfe  and  found. — 
Of  the  ^wonderful  beauty  of  the  coni'^ 
pofition  of  DetnoJlheneSj  ivhen  pro- 
nounced by  himftif  -  j 

9.  Of  the  Latin  language. — 7hat  lan- 
guage the  oldefl  dialed  of  the  Greek 
•^liker  therefore  to  the  Oriental  Lan^ 
guages.-^It  has  tones ^  but  not  fo  ac- 
curately marked  as  in  Greek,-— But 
the  quantity  of  fy liable s  accurate- 
ly obferved  in  it. — As  to  fpirits, 
much  fenjuer  afpirates  than  in  Greek. 
— The  Latin  language  defeB'ive  in 
the  elemental  founds^  particularly  in 
diphthongs,  —  Thefe  the  Latins  com- 
monly refolve. — Examples  of  this.—-- 
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The  great  eft  difference  of  all  betwixt 
the  found  of  the  tivo  lan'^uages  is  9  that 
the  Latins  terminate  Jo  many  *words 
in  fuute  confonants^  the  Greeks  none 
at  ail, — The  terfhinatioits  of  -Qrum 
and 'dixum^  in  the  Latin  language^ 
not  pUaJant.  -  -  71 

10.  The  tuords  of  the  Latin  language 
conftdered  as  fignificant.^-In  that  re-- 
fpe£l  inferior  to  the  Greek  moresjlill 
than  in  found — particularly  in  the 
verb. — Examples  of  the  defcSi  of  the 
Latin  language  in  that  part  offpeech 
— inferior  even  to  the  Kvglijh,  —  De- 
feclive  alfo  in  participUs.-r—The  La- 
tins "duant  alfo  the  'variety  of  tivo  ao- 
rifs  and  three  futures, — Defective  al- 
fo in  moods — 'wanting  cJfo  a  voice 
which  the  Greeks  have  in  their  verbs ^ 
ond  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs 
ond  their  nouns. —  The  Latin  vjaiits 
one  part  of  fpeech  VL^hoVy^  viz.  the 
article, — The  confequence  of  this  dc- 
feel  is  to  make  the  exprcfion  of  th: 
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language  obfcure   and  ambiguous.'^ 
Examples  of  this*  -  82 

5 1-  Of  Compofttion  in  Latin — not  differ- 

.  ent  in  ^variety  of  arrangement  from 

the  Greek. — Infome  of  the  Latin  po- 

etsgreatervariety  of  arrangement  than 

in  the  Greek  .--But  in  the  profe  authors 

a  tedious  famenef 5  in  the  arrangement ^ 

by  placing  the  'verb  lafi  fo  often   in 

the  fentence.-r-~The  want  of  particles  j 

fuch  as  the  Greeks  have^  a  great  de^ 

fe6l  in  the  Latin  compofttion,  92 

^2,  The  ivords  of  the  modern  Greek  the 
fame  for  the  greater  part  ivith  thofe 
of  the  ancient — different  in  the  pro- 
nunciation   and  grammar.-^Of  the 
found  of  the  modern  Greek—little  'va- 
riety in  it. — Five  letters  founded  the 
fame  ivny^^^^No  diphthongs  or  afpi- 
rates — «o  melody  or  rhythm,  but  only 
accents,  fuch  as  ours. — They  retain 
fome thing  of  the  grammatical  art. — 
form  fame  cafes  and  tenfes  by  feilicn 
— have  genders  and  numbers  in  their 
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nounsj  and  perfons  and  numbers   in 

their  'verbs — but  their  grammar  can-- 

not  be  reduced  to  any  rule. — The  Eng-- 

UJh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek 

very  like  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 

modern  Greek-^has  all  the  faults  that 

pronunciation  can  have—formerly   it 

nvas  fill  vuorfe^    as  they  negletled 

the  quantity^  and  pronounced  the  ac^ 

cents  as  they  do  the  accents  in  their 

onvn  language, — A  reformation  may 

he  made  of  the  Englifh  pronunciation 

of  the  Greeks  vuithout  much  difficult 

ty. — The  advantage  of  the  Scotti/h 

pronunciation. — The   corruption  and 

debafement   of   the   Greek    language 

Jljould  be  a  ivarning  to  other  nations 

to  preferve  their  language^  by   the 

Jludy  of  the  grammatical  art  in  the 

ancient  languages.  -  97 

13.  Of  the  found  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage.— //  conftfls  chiefly  of  monofyl^ 
lables. — The  vuords  crouded  vuith  con- 
fov.ants^  and  many  terminated  ivith 
tl^e  a/pirated  t. — This  fault  af  tJjc 
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language  aggratcd  by  modern  ufe. — 
No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Eng^ 
lijh  language. ''^The  nvords  andjylla- 
hlesy  at  the  fame  time  pronounced 
nvith  a  great  variety  of  tones ;  but 
thefe  not  reduced  to  any  rule. — The 
ivonderful  art  of  the  Greek  language 
.  in  this  refpeSl.-^Of  accents  in  Eng- 
lifh. — They  give  a  variety  to  the  pro^ 
nunc iat ion  of  the  lengua-^e.  and  make 
our  vtrfijication  more  various  and 
beautiful- than  thnt  of  other  modern 
nations. — Jhe  ahuf.  of  our  modern  ac^ 
cents  m  our  modern  afc  of  thrvi."^ 
Not  to  be  compared^  thong  h  ever  fo 
properly  ujtd^  to  the  rhythru  of  Greek 
and  Latin. — The  ivords  in  Englflj 
conftdered  as  Jtgnifcant. — in  this  re^ 
fpeSiy  the  language  is  flill  more  infe^ 
rior  to  the  Greek  and  Latin^  particu^ 
larly  in  the  verb. — The  time  of  it  not 
exprejfed^  except  by  one  flexion  of  the 
vuord;  nor  the  numbers  except  in  one 
in/lance. — Defe^ive  alfo  in  the  ex^ 
freffton  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a, 
mood  expreffed  by  the  tefmination  j 
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but  that  is  now  loft  — Only  two  par- 
ticiples exprejfed  by  termination. — The 
Englijh  more  defeSlive  Jlill  in  voices, 
than  in  tenfes  or  moods. — No  middle 
voice. — And  no  tenfe^  mood^  or  par-- 
ticiple  in  the  paflive  voice,  exprejfed 
by  fle6lion. — The  clumfy  circumlocu-- 
tions  that  ive  are  obliged  to  ufe  to 
fupply  the  defe6is  of  the  pajjive  voice. 
-^As  to  nouns  in  Englijh y  they  have  no  , 
genders  nor  cafes^  and  therefore  may 
be  reckoned  indeclinable  ivords. — The 
compojition  alfo  of  voords  very  defeC" 
tive  in  Englijh;  and  alfo  the  etymo^ 
logyy  as  it  is  not  an  original  lan^ 
guage.  -  -  -  ii(D 

14.  Of  Englifh  compoftion  of  words  in 
fentences. — The  defect  of  it  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  compoftion. 
— The  'want  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment in  it. — Examples  of  this  from 
Horace* s  ode  to  Pyrrha^  tranflated  by 
Milton. — Milton,  in  his  profe  file 
as  IV ell  as  verfe,  has  all  the  variety 
of  arrangement  that  the  language  vuill 
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admit.  —  The   frefent    arrangement^ 
like  the  French^  in  ivhat  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compqfition  can- 
not be  fufficiently  diverfijied^  other- 
ivife  than  by  compofition  in  periods. 
— Milton  s  Latin  Jlile   compofed  of 
'very  fine  periods. — In  his  Englifh 
profey  the  language  does  not  permit 
him  to  vary  his  fiile  Jo  much ;  very  • 
different y  honv^ever^  from  thefajhion-- 
able  fiile  at  prefient. — An  account  of 
that  fiile. — //  is  of  two  diftrent  kinds  ^  1 2 

J 5*  The  French  language  inferior  to 
the  Englifh  infound^  having  neither 
accent  nor  quantity.— It  is  a  fault  in 

fpeaking  French  to  mark  any  accent. 
-^They  have  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables. — 
This  makes  their  verfification  very 
imperfeSly  compared  vuith  the  Eng- 
lifh.— Their  long  verfe  particularly^ 
mojl  tirefomely  uniform. — The  French 
•words  notfo  much  crouded  vuith  con- 

fonants  as  the  Englifh^  but  wanting 
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a/pirates  too  much.— The  Grammar  of 
the  French  language  more  complete 
than  of  ours ^  halving  much  more  flee- 
tion^ — but  of  this  they  do  not  avail 
themfelves  in  their  compqfition  at  pre-- 
fent;  but  did  fo  formerly^  particular-^ 
ly  in  their  verfe.         *•  -         135 

16.  Of  the  Italian  language.'^^l^he  words 
of  it  long  and  full. — Of  Voivels. — 
Few  of  their  nvords  terminated  by  Con-- 
fonants. — Their  pronunciation  there" 
fore  more  f  owing  than  either  that  of 
Englifh  or  French. — They  have  ac- 
cents fuch  as  the  Englifh. — Make 
therefore  poetry  of  blank  verfe. — Have 
long  and  fhort  fyllables^  but  no  diph-^ 
thongs^  except  one. — Their  accents 
not  fo  violent  as  thofe  in  Englifh^— 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  - 
other  fyllables. — //  is  a  language  bet- 
ter for  mufic  than  any  other  noiv 
known. — The  words  not  loji  in  their 
mufic. — It  is  more  reconcilable  to  the 
rhythm  qf  the  language ^  than  the  ?)m- 
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ftc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy, — The 
grammar  of  their  language  more  com^ 
plete  than  that  of  the  Englijh^  pat-^ 
t'tcularly  in  their  verbs ;  but  no  de* 
clenfion  of  nouns. — This  appears  to  be 
the  mofl  artificial  part  of  language ^"-^ 
one  part  of  fpeech  it  has  more  than 
the  Latiny  viz.  the  Article^ — has 
greater  variety  in  its  accents^  and 
therefore  in  its  poetry ^  than  the  Eng-- 
lifh.-^Some  obfervations  upon  lan^ 
E^^S^  ^^  g^tieraly  arifingfrom  the  /- 
talian  language. — The  tone  of  differ- 
ent languages  difiinH  from  the  pro-- 
nuncialion  of  the  letters  or  "words.—* 
Very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a  fo^ 
reigner^  -  -  144 

1 7,  From  the  comparifon  of  languages 
in  the  preceding  chapters^  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
much  fupcrior  to  the  modern. — Thefe 
are  barbarous  in  the  proper  fcnfe  of 
the  voord. — The  author ^  in  this  in-- 
quiryy  has  follovoed  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  invefiig  at  ing  things. — The  ad^ 
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'vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparlfon 
of  different  languages. — ImpoJJiblethat 
a  maUy  nvho  underjlands  only  one  Ian-- 
guage^  can  knoiv  either  its  excellent 
cits  or  defeSis. — Not  having  the  fame 
materials,  as  the  ancients^  it  is  im-- 
foffihle  nve  can  compofe  fo  ivell. — All 
we  can  do^  is  to  give  as  mnch  vari^ 
ety  as  poffMe  to  ourjiile.  —  This  is  to 
be  done  chiefly  by  compoftion  in  pe- 
riods.— Numbers  in  our  profe\  not  to 
be  afe^ed. — This  the  fault  of  fome 
modern  EngUfh  ivriters. — Of  the  de* 
generacy  of  all  languages^  the  origi- 
"Hals  of  vuhich  ive  knouu. — The  dege-- 
ncracy  mojl  remarkable  of  the  Greek 
language. — -The  degeneracy  of  the 
Engli/h  language  in  Vdoderti  times^ 
both  in  found /z;/^/  fignifjcation  of  the 
ivords. — Example  of  this  Iq/i. — Rea^ 
Jon  ivhy  the  aiilhor  has  injiftd  Jo 
much  upon  the  ibunJ  of  the  langua- 
ges he  has  compared, — Written  lan- 
guage not  fpoken,  mc^y  be  called  a 
(lead  language,  zvhcreas  zvhat  is  fpo- 
Jvcn,  is  a  living  Lm.^uaec. — The  ds- 
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getter acy  of  language  and  other  necef- 
fary  arts  of  life^  cannot  he  accounted 
for  otherivife  than  by  a  degeneracy  of 
the  people^ — The  want  of  an  ear  and 
voice  for  mtific^  makes  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  pronouncing  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  did. — Of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  invention  of  language^ 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  form,— 
The  matter  of  language  not  furni/h" 
ed^  as  that  of  other  artSy  by  Nature^ 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defe6i  of 
the  pronunciation  even  of  voivels^  in 
fundry  nations.^'^The  form  of  lan- 
guage flill  more  difficult  than  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it. — Wonderful  invent 
fions  for  expr effing  the  infinity  of 
things y  by  a  Ihnited  number  ofnvords. 
— Language  of  fo  difficult  invention^ 
that  it  ivould  not  have  been  invented 
by  men,  ivithout  fupernatural  ajftfl* 
ance ;  but^  being  invented^  it  might 
bf  cultivated  and  improved  without 
fuch  affiflance. — Even  for  this  certain 
fhings  neceffary  vohich'arenot  to  be 
found  in  this  age. — The  pradice  of 
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langungej  after  it  is  invented^  differ-- 
rent  from  tbepraiiice  of  other  arts^   159 
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OfSttle^  and  its  Different  Kinds. 
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I.  Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private 
converfation* — Writing  an  art  like" 
'wife.'-^l'he  bejl  orations  could  not 
fleafe^  if  they  nvere  not  frjl  nvell 
written. — The  art  ofnvriting  differ- 
enty  according  to  the  different  fuh- 
jeds-^^^In  ^writing  upon  certain  fci^^ 
encesy  fuch  as  mathematics ^  no  art  of 
file  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of 
that  fiudjj  and  honv  much  it  engrofjes 
a  many  -  ^  189 
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2.  Writing  J  being  an  art^  mvft  he  eu 
ther  invented  or  learned.— Was  not 
invented  among  the  northern  nations^ 
any  more  than  any  other  liberal  art. 
— Mujl  be  learned  from  the  Greeks^ 
as  "well  as  Jlatuary  and  painting* — 
Good  writing  more  difficult  than  ei- 
ther ofthefe  arts. — The  comparifon  of 
them  with  the  writing  art^  both  as. 
to  the  fubjeSi  and  the  materials. — 
The  beji  models  of  the  writing  art 

fill  extant  -  -  19 

3.  YdLXitiy  the  great  beauty  of  file^  as 
well  as  of  language* — Of  the  voxiety 
of  ftngle  words. — There  may  be  too 
great  variety  of  thefe.^-^-Examples  of 
authors  vuho  exceed  m  that  nvay^fuch 
as  Plato^  Cicero^  and  Lord  Shaftef 
hury.—Demofthenes  a  model  in  that 
refpeci^  as  nvell  as  in  others ; — alfo 
Horace. — The  rule  to  be  followed  in 
this  mattery  -  -  20 

4.  Of  the  compofttion  of  words. — *0f  the 
variety^  which  the  rhythms  and  ac- 
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cents  of  the  Greek  language  gave  to 
their  pronuncidtion.^^Thq/e  nvefe  a 
beauty  of  their  profe^  as  well  as  of 
their  ver/e  compofition.-^No  melody  , 
or  rhythm   in  the  pronunciation  of 
Engli/hr^^We  Banje  only  nvhat  ive 
call  Accents.— The/e  meafure  our  verfe 
hut  not  our  profe. — The  French  have 
neither    quantity   nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents. — The  modern 
Greeks  have  accents  fuch  as  ours, — 
We  Tvant  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  ancient  compofttion^  variety  of  ar-^ 
rangement  ofvuords. — Not  eqfy  tofet 
hounds  to  that  variety  in  the  ancient 
languages. — That  arrangement  notfo 
artificial  in  their  converfation^  and  in 
their  laws  and  decrees ;  very  artifi-- 
cial  in  their  poetry. -^Examples    of 
this  from  Horace  s  odes. — Not  fo  much 
of  it  in  hisfatires  and  epiflles, — Fir- 
giTs  verfification  diftinguijhed  in  this 
vjay ; — too  much  of  it  in  him ; — lefs 
of  it  in  Horner^  except  in  his  /imilies. 
— Of  the  figure  Hyperbaton,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  defining  it.-^Ofthe 
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Jingularity  of  the  Latin  arrangement 
of  words ^  concluding  the  fentence  fo 
often  with  the  'uerb  .--^Difference  in 
this  refpe£l  betivixt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  compojition. — The  only  way  of 
'varying  thejlile  of  modem  languages 
is  by  compojition  in  periods. ^^Tthofc 
nvho  do  not  think  periods  beautiful^  do 
not  know  what  beauty  is. — The  dif^ 
advantages  of  compojing  injhortfen^ 
tences :— Weakens  the  comprehenfton 
of  the  hearers  or  readers: — Makes 
them  unable  tofpeak  or  readfuch  com-^ 
pofition. — The  tafie  and  the  facility 
of  compojing  in  that  way^  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Jludy  of  the  ancient 
authors^  particularly  Demojlhenes.^^ 
A  great  orator  in  England  formed  by 
reciting  his  orations.  -  21 

5.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compojition 
perceived  even  by  the  people. — Of 
the  difference  betwixt  a  learned  and 
an  unlearned  jifdge^  in  the  matter  of 
oratory  and  of  popular  nvritingr-^The 
art  of '^compojition  bejl  learned  from 
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Dionyjius    the    Halkarnafftan  ; — he 
divides  the  art  into  two  branches^ 
the  choice  of  the  nvords^  andthejoin^ 
ing  them  properly  together. -^This  lafi^ 
the  tnojl  difficult  of  the  two, — Two 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofi- 
tioUy  that  it  jhould  he  pleafant^  and 
that  it  Jhould  be   beautiful. — Thefe 
muft  depend  upon  the  elements  offpeech 
properly  joined  together. — Of  the  let^ 
ters^  the  fyllables^  and  the  words  in 
Greek. — Of  the  changes  which  their 
orators  made  upon  their  words,  —  The 
compojition  of  words  into  periods,  of 
great    variety    and    beauty*  —  Four 
things  required  to  make  fine  compoft^ 
tiouy  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
what  is  fui table  or  proper  to  thefub-^ 
jg^^ — Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  Ian-- 
guage. — D^erent  tones  upon  different 
words  in  other  languages  as  nvell  as 
the  Greeks  but  not  regulated  by  art. 
'—Of  the  rhythm  in  Greek. — Shown 
that  there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  profe  as 
well  as  the  verfe. — A  difference  of 
d 
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i^hythns  fuited  to  different  Jiiles  in 
profe. — Of  the  difference  betivixt  the 
rhythm  of  verfe  and  of  profe. — The 
mind  much  affeBed  by  rhythm  as  well 
as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
greatejl  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refem-^ 
ble  "uerfcj  and  of  'uerfe  to  refemble 
profe. — This  explained, — Profe  refem- 
bits  'verfe  by  rhythm^ — but  it  hujl 
not  be  the  rhythm  of  'verfe. — Exam-^ 
pies  given  in  the  Gree\  Lyric  poetry^ 
of  rhythms  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
regular  or  meafured. — Examples  of 
fuch  rhythms  in  Demoflhenes. — That 
there  are  fuch  rhy  thins  in  profe y  at'^ 
tcjied  by  Arijlotle  as  ivell  as  by  the 
Halicarnajfian. — Of  poetry  in  Englifh 
in  ivhich  the  verfe  is  concealed. — Of 
profe  in  Englifh  refembling  verfe.^"-^ 
Hovo  verfe  is  made  to  refemble  profe, 
•» — Examples  of  this  from  Homer  and 
from  Milton. — Of  variety  in  the  profe 
file. — That  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
make  it  pie af ant. — There  mujl  be  a 
variety  7iot  only  in  the  ivords^  but  of 
the  rhyihms  and  the  melody. — Z//- 
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tie  variety  at  prefect  in  our  EngliJIj 
prqfc. — Milton  imitates  the  ancients 
in  this  as  in  other  things* — Opinions 
of  certain  critics  in  the  days  of  the 
HalicarnaJJian^  that  Demoflhenes  did 
not  labour  his  ivords  fo  much  as  the 
Halicarnajffian  fuppofes. — Anfiver  to 
this  oh/ e^ ion. — Xhe  ivriting  g/*  nu- 
merous   profe,    though   difficult    at 
Jirjlj  becomes  eq/y  by  praSlice.—Ex-- 
amples  of  this  from  other  arts. — The 
art  of  fne /peaking  and  ivriting  more 
difficult   than   the  other  arts; — re^ 
quires  greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — 
A  great  memoiy  ntceffiuriiy  required 
in  an  ancient  orator. — ^n  art  of  me^ 
mory  among  them^  unknoivn  in  modern 
tunes. — The  nature  of  this   art.  — If 
the  moderns  excell  or  equal  the  an-' 
cients  in  oratory^  it  miijl  be  by  Juptri- 
ority  of  genius^ — Comme7idatio7i  of  the 
HalicarnaJJlan  s  ivritings.         -  246 

6.  In  judging  of^what  is  proper  in  ivri^ 
tingy  thefubjecl  only  to  be  confukred. 
—Stile,  divided  according  to  the.  fib- 
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jeB^  is  of  fix  kinds  ^ — i.  Epiftolary 
ftile,  fhould  he  concife^  and  ^without 
any  thing  like  compojition  in  periods. 
•— 7A^  ancients  excelled  in  that  kind 
ofnvriting  as  ivell  as  in  every  other. 
--^2.  Dialogue  writing, — That  no-' 
thing  elfe  hut  converfation  'written^ 
^— Of  the  file  of  converfation^— fe^iv 
excell  in  it. — Bodily  qualities  necef" 
faryfor  that  excellence. — Somcfo  de- 
ficient  in  thefe^  that  it  is  impoffihle 
they  can  converfe  agreeahly. '^Spcdik* 
ing  and  moving  difinguifh  a  gentle^ 
man  and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe. — Both  ftudied  more  in  France 
than  in  Britain.'^-^DefeSis  of  pronun^ 
ciation  in  private  converfation  may  he 
'  corre6led. — Of  the  fault  of  too  fafl 
fpeaking, — Of  the  contrary  extreme. 
-^Of  fpeaking  too  foiv  and  ivith  an 
N  nffeSied  gravity. — Of  too  frong  em^ 
phafis  in  fpeaking. — Too  much  Jludy 
tofpeak  ivell  mujl  not  he  fjoivn  in 
private  converfation. — Provincial  and 
profejfwnal  dialeSls  to  be  avoided. — 
V^rfcs  nvell  repeated^  an  ornament  of 
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ctmverfation. — Of  politenefs  in  con-- 
vcrfat%on\—four  things  required  in 
order  to  be  polite^  -  -  289 

6.  Dialogue  writing  is  (onver/ation  up-- 
on  thejiibjeii  qffome  art  orfcience.--^ 
Not  a  mere  catechifm^  hut  of  the  poe-^ 
tic  kind^  having  a  fable  'with  cha^- 
raSiers  andjnanners ; — not  therefore 
real  converfation^  fuch  as  the  Socra-^ 
tic  con^erfations  recorded  by  Xeno^ 
phon. — Plato  the  great  dialogifl  ofan-^ 
tiquity. — His  dialogues  fiBions  even 
as  to  the  matter. — Some  of  them  ad^ 
mirable  pieces  of  poetry  \ — but  he 
does  not  fucceed  ivhen  he  delivers 
whole  fyjlems  of  fcience  in  that  vuay. 
— Ariftotle^s  manner  in  fuch  vuorks 
much  better. — The  file  of  dialogue 
(hould  befimple. — Platdsftile  not  fo 
in  fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical 
arrangement  of  the  vuords  affeSied  by 
him.— Cicero  the  next  great  dialogiji 
of  antiquity; — his  manner  quite  _dif^ 
ferent  from  Platds: — Wherein  that 
difference  confjls. — His  file  alfo  very 
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different  from  Platds  j — great  varie- 
ty of  matter  in  his  philofophical  dia^ 
logues. — The  Je£l   of  philofophy^    to 
"which  he  ivas  addi^ed^  furnifhed 
arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  que-- 
flion* — They  are  full  alfo  of  examples 
from  hoth  Greek  and  Roman  hijiory. 
— The  rhetoric  of  them  better  than 
of  his  orations^ — his  dialogues  on  the 
fubjeii  of  eloquence^  and  in  general 
his  "writings  upM  eloquence^  the  bejl 
part  of  his  works.-^Eloquence  the  de^ 
light  andfudy  of  his  life ; — philofo^ 
phy  he  only  applied  to  when  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
neiv  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
nvorks; — but  his  rhetorical^  admirable 
of  the  kind. — Only  two  rhetorical  dia* 
logues ; — of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore^ 
the  befl  thing  that  ever  Cicero  ivrote  ; 
— it  is  perfect  of  the  kind^  having 
both  fable  and  charaBers : — The  per^ 
fonages  in  this  dialogue ; — not  all  the 
fame  the  fecond  day  that  they  vuere 
the  fir  ft  \ — The  difference  accounted 
fori'-^The  time  and  place  of  the  dia^ 
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loguts  marked: — The  endurance  of  it 
alfo: — l^hat  more  confident  nvith  pro^ 
babtlityj  than  the  length  of  fame*  of 
Piato^s  difputations : — //   is  divided 
into  tnvo  days.— The  dijputation  of     ' 
the  firft  contained  in  '  Cicero  s  firft 
hook^ — Thefubjeil  of  that  difputation. 
•^Thefecond  day's  dijputation  divi^ 
ded  into  tivo  amverfations  j  the  me 
in  the  forenoon^  the  other  in  the  of- 
temoan. — The  forenoons  converfation 
contained  in  the  fecond  hook.-^hxvxo'* 
nius  thefpeaker  there ^  who  goes  thro* 
all  the  fubjeii  matter : — The  narra^ 
tion  is  agreeably  dtverjtfied  by  one  of 
the  perfonages  explaining  that  part  of 
eloquence^  ivhich  conjijls   in  pleafan^ 
try  andfacetioufnefs. — The  third  con* 
verfation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fe^ 
cmd  day. — This  contained  in  Cicero  s 
third  hook. — Thefcene  of  it  changed^ 
Craflus  the  chief  fpeaker  there ^  ijuho 
explains  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech. 
-^The  exordium  of  this  third  book 
very  fine^  and  very  pathetical^  gi-^ 
ving  an  account  of  the  calamities j 
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which  after  that  hefel  the  common^ 
nvtalth^  and  in  nvhich  mojl  of  the 
fpeakers  in  that  dialogue  perifhed.-^ 
Of  the  grand  idea  of  an  orator  ivhich 
Crajfus  had. — It  comprehends^  accord^ 
ing  to  hiniy  the  knoivledge  of  arts 
and  fciences. — In  ancient  times ^  the 
knoivledge  of  things  and  ivords  nvas 
not  divided. "^This  divjiftoH  Jirfi  made 
in  the  Jchools  of  philofophers. — An^ 
fwer  to  the  oljeBion  that  it  is  im^ 
pojftble  to  learn  fo  many  things.— 'A 
paufe  after  this  in  the  converfation^ 
ivhich  is  interrupted  by  Cotta  putting 
Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  province  he 
had  undertaken^  "which  "was  to  ^x- 
plain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as 
jlntonius  had  done  the  matter ; — Craf-^ 
fus  accordingly  explains  the  ornaments 
of  ftngle  vuords ; — ofnvords  in  compo* 
Jit  ion  I'^of  rhythms ; — of  ivhat  is  de- 
cent ^iw^ proper;  and^  laftly,  ^/'pro* 
nunciation  and  accent. — Cicero  con-- 
eludes  the  dialogue^  ivith  a  complin 
ment  to  his  friend  Hortenftus  from  the 
mouth  of  Crajfus. — Of  the  decorum 
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ohferued  in  this  Iqft  day's  converfa-- 
Hon  ivith  refpeii  to  thofe  ivho  /peak. 
— The  fpeech  of  Crajfus  the  moji  la- 
toured  part  of  the  dialogue.— Cicero 
there  gi^es  bis  own  idea  of  the  per^ 
feii  orator. — That  idea  a  true  idea ; 
— 'Without  that  univerfal  knoivledge^ 
an  orator  cannot  be  rich  in  the  orna^ 
ments  of  fpeech^  nor  have  that  eleva- 
tion of  mind  neceffary  for  a  great 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker 
as  Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  the 
whole  the  finefl  part  of  Cicero^ s  ivorksi 
— Of  his  treatife  De  Senedute,— W(?f 
a  dialogue^  but  a  moft  pleafant  little 
compqfition. — A  travjlation  of  it  into 
Greek  by  Theodorus  Gaza. — Another 
little  treatife  of  Cicero  upon  Friend- 
fliip. — That  comes  nearer  dialogue 
than  the  former. — Some  general  ob^ 
fervations  upon  Cicerds  dialogues. — 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than 
Plato. — Alfo  much  greater  politenefs 
in  Cicero's  dialogues  than  in  Plato's. 
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'—The  heft  fchool  of  politenefs  to  be 

founds  is  in  Cicerds  dialogues, — C/* 
cerds  dedication  of  his  nvorks  to  fomc 

friend^  much  to  he  approved  of — 
Thofe  dedications  Jhoiv^  that  he  had 
a  heart  capable  of  friendfhip. — The 
advantages  of  philofophy y  friendfhip^ 
and  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  li* 
ved  ivith  in  thqfe  days^  and  in  thefe^  ^o/{ 

4 

8.  0 f  Lord  Shaft efhurfs  dialogue ^  en-- 
titled  The  Moralifts ; — this  a  com-' 
plete  dramatical  piece  in  all  its  parts; 
— better  divided  as   to   time^   than 
fome  dialogues  of  Plato. -^Of  the  dif-- 
ferent   charaSiers    in   it. — The  frji 
day  s  converfation  a  proper  introduce 
tion  to  vohat  is  principal  in  the  piece^ 
viz.  the  converfion   of  a  fceptic  to 
theifm* — The  fecond  days  conver fac- 
tion is  divided  into  four  parts : — \the 
firfl  is   of  Philocles  ivith  Theocles  in 
the  mornings  alojie  \ — the  fecond  at 
dinner^  vuhen  tivo  neiv   characters 
are  introduced  \ — The  third  is  in  the 
fields^  vuhefi  Theocles^  in  a  long  dif^ 
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courfcy  dcmonflratcs  the  exijlence  of 
God  from  his  ivorks. — Here  the  ca- 
tajirophe  of  the  piece  begins.-^The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains 
confequences  from  nvhat  had  been  bc" 
fore  demonjirated. — The  fourth  con^ 
verfation  of  the  fecond  day  is  upon  the 
fubjeSi  of  miracles  and  prodigies,— ' 
This  converfation  agreeably  varied 
ivith  refpe6i  to  the  fpeakers  as  ivell 
as  thefubjeff.-^Of  the  third  day^s  con- 
verfation  of  Philocles  ivith  Theocles 
alone* — The  fcene  the  fame  as  nvhere 
they  met  thefrjl  day. — Of  the  Rhap^ 
fodies  of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^ 
and  thejiile  of  them ; — not  incredible 
to  thoje  ivho  have  heard  the  Italian 
rhapfodijls. — SubjeSi  of  the  lirft  rhap* 
fody  is  an  invocation  of  Divmhy ; — 
of  the  fecoacJ,  a  dfcription  of  that 
vivifying  poiver^  vuhicb  pervades  all 
Nature  \ — the  third  has  for  its  fiib^ 
jeci  the  elements  and  minerals  ;  —  the 
fourth  contains  a  dtfcription  oj  the 
different  countries  of  the  earthy  and 
the  various  appearances  of  Nat:: re  in 
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them. — Betivixt  fame  of  the  Rhap^ 
fodies^  a  great  deal  of  cool  reafoning 
and  dialogue  in  the  Socratic  ivay  .of 
quejlion  and  anpwer  is  interfperfed.^-^ 
Conclujion  of  the  ivork  fuitable  to  the 
main  defign  of  it ; — contains^,  imo^  An 
account  of  Beauty^  and  the  feveral 
kinds  of  it  \—fho'ws  that  all  beauty 
is  refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty 
of  the  Firji  Being. — Beauty  produces 
admiration^  and  admiration  enthtifiafm. 
— Of  the  fever  al  kinds  of  enthufiqfin* 
Thefenfe  of  beauty  fhonvn  to  be  innate 
in  man^  and  iiot  acquired.-^ado^  The 
conclufon  alfo  P^oivs  the  necefjity  of 
philofophiftng ;  and  that^  in  fatl^  e^ 
very  man  does  philofophife  more  or 
lefs. — Obfervations  upon  this  dialogue: 
— Ihe  fable  of  it  excellent^  ivith 
greater  variety  than  in  Cicero  s  dia^ 
logue  Dc  Oratore ; — The  Jiilefuch  as 
might  be  expected  frorn  a  vian  like 
Lord  Shaftefbury  : — Politenefs  too^ 
fuch  as  in  Cicero  s  dialogues. — Ob/er^ 
vat  ions  on  the  philofophy  of  this  piece. 
'-^The  love^  of  which  beauty  is  the 
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olje^^  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion.-'^Tbis 
fhilofophy  perfe^ly  agreeable  to  Scrips 
ture.  —  From  the  fame  principle^ 
Shaftejbury  demonflrates  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.r-This  demoth- 
Jlration  better  than  any  demonftration 
of  the  fame  a  priori. — Dr  darkens 
demonftration  examined^  and  fhovan 
not  to  befo  complete  as  that  ofShaftcf 
bury. — Shaftefburfs  philofophy^  bonv^ 
ever^  not  perfeSi  in  this  dialogue. — 
I'be  diftinSiion  betivixt  the  animal  ^ 
and  intelleSiual  parts  of  our  nature^ 
not  explicitly  laid  doivn. — The  con-^ 
fequences  of  this  diJlinBioh  ; — //  de-^ 
monjlrates  the  beautiful  to  be  good; 
— puts  an  end  to  the  paradox  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  virtue ; — their  lan^ 
guage  more  proper  than  that  of  the 
other  philoJophers.—Praife  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury^s  ivritings.--  They  are  noiv 
out  of  fafloion* — That  the  fate  of  o^ 
ther  ijuritings^  'which  deferve  it  as 
little. — Of  Mr  Harris" s  dialogues  up^ 
on  art  and  happinefs, — not  properly 
dialogues,  according  to  my  dcfnition. 
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— They  havCy  however^  great  merit, 
as  all  the  ^writings  of  that  author 
have  J  -  -  34 

9,  Of  the  flile  of  m^iory. ^pf  the  dif- 
ference betivixt  Hiftory  and  Biogra- 
phy.— The  fubje£l  of  hiftory  is  nar-^ 
rative\ — Whatever  is  not  narrative 
in  hiftory  is  epifodicah — What  epifodes 
are  proper  for  hiflory^ — not  political 
or  philofophical  refleSiions  upon  hu" 
man  nature,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Sallujl 
in  the  beginning  ^Cataline's  confpi- 
racy,  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war. — 
Explanation  of  particular  cufloms  and 
manners  of  a  nation,  a  proper  epifode 
in  hiflory. — Difference  in  this  refpeEl 
betwixt  the  Greek  hiflorians  of  Rod- 
man affairs,  and  their  own. --Of  the 
rhetorical  ftile  in  hiflory. — Speeches 
in  it,  not  digreffions  or  epifodes  but 
matters  of  fa6l  and  parts  oftheflory. 
'-^Speeches  make  political  and  philofo- 
phical reflexions  not  improper  in  hifto- 
ry.— Hiftory  therefore  a  mofl  pleofant 
and  various  compojttion; — but  the  po- 
etical ^//^,  a  variety  ivhich  hiflory 
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does  not  admit. "^0/  the  peculiarities 
of  the  poetical  Jlile  "which  hijlory  does 
not  admits  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similes, 
Metaphors,  and  Minute  Defcriptions, 
— Of  the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the 
difference  in  that  refpeSl  betivixt  his 
fiiU^  and  thefiile  of  hijlory. — Of  the 
choice  of  Ivor ds  in  the  hiflorical  Jlile ^ 
— Difference,  in  that  refpeSi^  betivixt 
the  jlile  of  Homer  and  of  hiflory.-^Of 
the  Compofition  in  hijlory^  by  nvhich 
the  Jlile  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  di/lin" 
guifhedfrom  common  fpeech ; — not  to 
be  diflinguijhed  in  that  'way  by  variie- 
ty  of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin^  but  only  by  Periods- — Of  the 
great  beauty  of  Periods. — flotation 
upon  that fub]e6l  from  Arijlotle^  Pjou)-^ 
ing^  that  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  beauty^  'without  a  Syllem  and  a 
Whole.— yi^^r^  is  nothing  that  can 
be  properly  r^//^^  Compofition  with- 
out periods. — Of  the  defe^  ofSallufl 
and  Tacitus  in  this  rejpe£i, — T^he Jlile 
of  Tacitus  'worfe  than  that  of  Sallufl. 
— One  example  of  a  Greek  author^ 
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ivbo  'ivrites  like  Sallufi. — Such  com^ 
pofititms  ftill  more  inexcufable  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin.  «  .         ^c 

io. '  The  bifiory  of  Herodotus  tnojl  vari-^ 
aus  both  in  matter  and  Jlile.^-^l'he 
matter  takes  in  the  ivhole  hiftory  of 
the  nvorldy  as  far  at  it  nvas  knovon^ 
before  his  time. — Tet  there  is  an  unity 
in  bis  ivork^  fuch  as  there  is  in  Ho^ 
mers  poems. — He  begins  his  nvorkj 
as  Homer  does^  nvith  the  caufe  of, 
tbe'vuars  betivixt  the  Greeks  andBar^ 
bariansj  nvhich  are  thefuhjeSl  of  his 
nvork. — Other  things  he  has  introdu* 
ced  as  epjfodes. — Of  the  truth  of  the 
foBs  in  Herodotus.r-^Thefe  not  cre^ 
dibit  to  a  man^  nvho  believes  that 
men  have  alivays  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages  and  nations. — No  lies  in  He^ 
rodotus. — Of  the  variety  of  his  file. "^^ 
Not  poeticaly  though  like  the  file  of 
Homer ; — very  much  figured^  and  yet 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical. — //  is 
compofed  in  periods^  but  not  rhetoric 
cal  periods. ^^Examples  of  the  periods 
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in  Herodotus. ^Cicero  mijlaken  in  fay  ^ 
ingj  that  there  are  no  numbers  in 
Herodotus. — 0/the  fpecchts  in  He-- 
rodotus ; — there  are  but  feiv^  but 
theft  npon  proper  oceifiMS ; — the  mat--  . 
t€r  ^  rbem  exeelktOL-^Not  many 
refie3ims^  nor  phih/bphical  and  fp^ 
litical  obfervationsj.  bM  thefe  to  the 
purpo/e.-'^^-4h^  example:: of  themy^-- . 
The  dialeSi^   in  ivbkh  he  ivrites^ 

lonic.'^Hktf/is  mwht^jhff terminations 

of  the  datives  plural  in  that  dialefl. 

•  — No  epithets^  fimiles^  or  piSlurefque 
defcriptions  in  his  Jlile^  nor  any  of 
the  Jlrong  figures  ufed  by  Homer.  — 
One  figure  of  Horner^  much  ufed  by 
him^  viz.  dialogue. — Examples  of 
Herodotus^  s  dialogue. — His  file  di^ 
fiinguijhed  in  that  nvay  from  that 
of  every  other  hifiorian.-^— Herodotus 
a  religious  hifiorian. — All  hifiorians^ 
as  nvell  as  poets  of  the  higher  order ^ 
ought  to  be  religious. — Herodotus  not 
fuperftitious^  or  over  credulous^  in 
matters  of  religion  j  -  414 
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I  Here  prefent  to  the  public  the  fourth 
volume  Of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress OF  Language;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
compliih  my  plan,  I  have  promifed  a  fifth. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work^  and 
indeed  in  all  that  I  have  written,  whether 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  Language  or  Philofo- 
phy,  I  have  made  much  ufe  of  that  great 
art,  the  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  fays, 
by  which  we  are  taught  ran  univerfam  in 
partes  tribuere^  latentem  dejiniendo  expli^ 
care.  If  therefore  the  reader  be  a  man, 
who  has  never  applied  to  any  art  or  fcience, 
or,  if  he  think  that  he  has  genius  and 
natural  parts  fufficient  to  coniprehcnd  a- 
ny  art  or  fcience  without  fuch  accurate 
definitions  and  minute  divifions,  he  needs 
not  give  himfelf  ihe  trouble  to  read  this 
work,  or  any  other  that  I  have  publifhed, 
g 
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or  fhall  publifh  ;  for  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancient  ptiilofophy  I  have  got  fo  much  in- 
to the  habit  of  treating  every  thing  as 
a  fcience,  or  fyftem,  that  I  can  think, 
fpeak,  or  write,  of  no  fubjedl  of  art  or  fci- 
ence but  in  that  way.  He  may  therefore 
amufe  himfelf  by  reading  cpmpilements  of 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  colledlions  of 
fads  of  natural  hiftory,  or  fome  things 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  art  or  fcience,  under 
the'modeft  name  of  J5^j/j;  in  which  the 
authors  think  themfelves  confined  to  no 
order  or  method,  but  fet  down  at  a  ven- 
ture fojne  loofe  thoughts  that  occur  to 
them  upon  the  fubjed. 

Another  thing  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  extol  the  ancient  languages  and  li- 
terature above  the  modern  ;  and  maintain^ 
that  the  works  of  the  ancients  muft  be  our 
ftandard  in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as 
in  fculpture,  painting,  and  architedure* 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  that 


Venimus  ad  fumrnum  fortunae ^^ 


which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans  under  Auguftiis  Caefar,  and 
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that  we  have  attained  to  the  pcrfedion  of 
all  arts*,  him  I  would  likevvife  advife  notto 
read  this  work  :  For  there  are  things  in  it 
which  may  ftumble  him^in  his  opinion  of  ^ 
the  excellency  of  this  age  j^  and,  as  every 
ihan  partakejs^more  orlefs  of  the  glory  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  has  a  large  fhare  of 
it,  this  work  muft  have  a  tendency  to  leflen 
him  in  his  own  opinion,  which  I  ftiould  be 
forry  for;  for,  as  1  have  faid  elfewhere  f , 
though  I  defire  the  praife  of  very  fev\^,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any. 
He  may  therefore  take  the  word  of  the 
reviewers,  and  believe  the  work  to  be  of 
no  value  if. 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  vanity  of  this  age, 
Ant.  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

f  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  15. 

J.  There  is  one  of  the fe  writers,  who,  in  the  review 
of  the  fecond  volume,  as  I  remember,  of  this  work, 
after  finding  a  great  many  particular  faults  with  the 
work,  concludes  with  faying,  that  lie  knows  very  well 
the  author  wiH  have  no  regard  to  his  cenfures,  tho'  he 
[  thinks  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  to  let  them  know 
that  the  work  is  of  no  value.     This,  I  take,  as  a  great 
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It  may  appear  furprifing,  that  an  author, 
who  publifhes  a  work,  ftiould  not  defire 
as  many  readers  as  poflible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  advife  fome  perfons  not  to 
read  k.     But,  I  do  not  write  for  profit ; 
and  as  to  reputation,  I  defire  the  apphtufe 
of  none  but  men   of  fenfe,    knowledge", 
and  good  tafte ;  for,  I  think,  I  am  pretty 
free  of  that  difeafe,  which  Mr  Pope  calls 
the  itch  of  vulgar  praife.  Excepting  there* 
fore  thofe  few  I  have  named,  (foi^  they 
muft  be  few  in  every  nation),  I  value  the 
praife  of  the  reft  of  mankind  as  little  as 
their  cenfure  :  And,  if  I  had  my  choice*  I  ] 
would  not  wifh  to  be  praifed  by  them,  but  ra- 
ther cenfured  ;  as  people  very  feldom  praife  ' 
thofe  whom   they  do   not  think  like  to- ' 
ihemfelves.    Though  I  print  therefore,  it  , 
is  not  fo  much  fpr  the  fake  of  publifliing,  ' 
'  as  for  the  purpofe  of  colleding  and  iv* 
getting  what  I  have  had  lying  by  me  for  '\ 
many  years  in  loofe   fheets,  which  would  ' 
have  been  loft  even  to  myfelf,  if  1  had  not 


compliment ;  and,  if  I  knew  who  the  reviewer  was. 
I  would  give  him  more  than  I;ivould  have  given  hinij 
if  I  had  hired  him  to  praife  the  work. 
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employed  a  printer  to  give  me  them  in  a 
fair  charaSer  and  ^ood  order  *,  and  with 
fuch  corred^ions  and  additions,  as  upon  a 
fecond  reading  occur  to  me.  I  have,  how- 
ever, alfo  made  copies  for  the  ufe  of  my 
friends;  and,  if  others  can  be  benefited 
by  my  works,  there  arc  copies  alfo  for 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  this  volume, 
which  1  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader ;  and  that  is  the  abufes  which 
I  have  obferved  are  creeping  into  the  Eng- 
lilh  language  f*  It  is,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  bed  modern  language,  at  leaft 
that  1  know;  and,  particularly,  there  is 
feme  of  our  poetry  without  the  jingle  of 
rhyme,  or  in  blank  verfe,  as  we  call  it, 
which  does  more  honour  to  modern  times 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  know.  What- 
ever, therefore,  we  have  loft,  or  may  fur- 
;J  ther  lofe,  I  would  have  us  preferve,  if  pof- 


ot 


•  See  the  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  79. 

I  2Qd  80. 

t  Sec  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Englifh  language, 
I  book  i.  chap.  13.  and  14. 
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fible,  our  language ;  for,  as  all  arts  and 
fciences  began  with  language,  fo  the  cor- 
ruption of  language  muft  neceflarily  be  at- 
tended with  a  degenersicy  in  thefe.  In 
the  Greek  nation  we  have  a  fad  example 
of  a  people,  who  fpoke  the  fineft  language 
that  ever  exifted,  and  excelled  mankind  in 
arts  *,  lofing  with  their  language  all  thofe 
arts,  and  returning  to  a  ftate  of  barbarity, 
much  worfe  than  the  firft  barbarity,  from 
which  by.  arts  and  civility  they  were  re- 
claimed. For  Savages  are  ftrong  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  the  creatures  of  God  and  Nature; 
whereas,  thofe,  who  have  degenerated  in- 
to a  ftate  of  barbarity  from  a  ftate  of  ci- 
vility and  refined  manners,  ate  in  a  ftate 
altogether  unnatural,  being  fo  worn  out 
by  indolence  and  luxury,  vice  and  dif-, 
eafe,  that  they  have  not  in  them  the  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  the  human  artijis  of  i 
i^ncient  times  made  men ;  and,  therefore  ^ 
there  is  no  example,  nor  will  there  ever  ^ 

i 

•  See  on  the  fubjeft  oiF  the  modern  Greek  language,  ^ 
chap.  12. 
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be,  of  any  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  re« 
covering  its  ancient  fplendor. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  will  think  what 
I  have  iaid  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
upon  thefubjedof  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  I  mean  letters  and  fyllables,  tri* 
fling  and  frivolous,  But  for  my  part,  the 
more  I  ftudy  language,  the  more  I  admire 
the  art  of  it  *,  which  cannot  be  underftood, 
^unilefs  we  know  its  elements  and  princi* 
ples.  It  appears  to  the  philofopher  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  arts ;  nor  does  he 
think  it  the  lefs  wonderful,  but  rather  more 
fo,  for  being  the  art  of  moft  common  ufe. 
One  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  of  man  is  the 
hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man.  Now,  I  hold 
it  to  be  impoflible  to  know  perfedly  what 
man  is,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that 
art,  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences, 
without  which,  man  muft  have  remained  in 
the  brute  ftate,  in  which  we  know  fome 


r 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art, 
1.49. — 182.  and  following. 
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men  were  in  ancient  times,  and  fome  are 
ftill  to  be  found*  It  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  language  that  man  is  fo  far  recovered 
firom  his  fallen  flate,  as  to  be  an  intellec-^ 
tual  creature,  not  only  capable  of  intelled:, 
but  in  the  adual  pofTeffion  of  it ;  for,  that 
man  is  fallen  from  a  higher  (late,  I  hold 
to  be  a  truth  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  of 
religion,  and  will  fhew  it  to  be  fo,  if  I 
ihall  live  to  finifh  the  great  work  I  have 
begun,  The  History  and  Philoso** 
PHY  or  Man. 
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Of  the  different  JExcellencies  and  De-- 
Je5is  of  different  Languages. 

I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O.N. 

AS  there  can  be  no  work  of  art  per- 
fect, of  which  the  materials  are  not 
of  the  beft  kind,  and  language  being  the 
materials  whereof  ftyle  is  compofed,  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  fupplement  t^ 
Vol.  IV.  A 
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what  I  have  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  Stile, 
to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  comparative 
view  of  fome  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern,  in  point  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, from  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  what  language,  and  for  what  rea- 
fons,  the  beft  compofition,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  may  be  made.  He  will  alfo 
perceive  how  far  in  the  rude  and  more  im- 
perfed  languages  the  compofition  may  be 
improved  by  imitation  of  languages  more 
perfedt. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  particular  languages,  I 
will  lay  down  the  general  and  abftraft 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
excellency  of  language,  and  then  I  will  ap- 
ply thefe  principles  to  fome  particular  lan- 
guages. 

Language  being  the  expreifionof  the  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  by  articulate  founds 
or  words,  it  will  be  fully  confidered  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  ;  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  philofophical  language,  the  ma-: 
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terial  and  the  formal  part  *.    I  will  begia 
with  the  firft. 


*  See  this  philofophical  divifion  of  language  ex- 
plsuned  in  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work^  page.  8.  fecond  edi<» 
tion,  and  Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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CHAP.       I. 

No  bfauty  in  any ,  art  without  variety. -^-^ 
There  mujly  therefore^  in  a  perfeSi  Ian-' 
guage^  be  a  great  variety  of  founds. — The 
variety  of  the  found  in  the  termination 
particularly  to  be  attended  to. — DefeB  of 
jhe  antient  P  erf  an  language  in  this  re^ 
fpeEl.^^Defed;  of  the  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — A 
perfect  language  mufl  be  fvueet  in  the 
found ^  as  nvell  as  various^  but  not  too 
fweet  of  found. — The  barbarous  languages 
defe6live  in  this^  being  too  vocaL — The 
voords  mufl  not  be  hojloort. — The  Bar^ 
harous  languages  go  to  another  extreme. 
— The  found  of  a  language  much  raifed 
by  the  ufe  of  diphthongs . — The  Barbarous 
languages  dcfe^ive  in  this.  —  The  differ^ 
ence  of  fpirits  in  pronunciation  makes  an* 
agreeable  variety. — This  the  Barbarous 
languages  have. — The  quantity  offy  I  tables^ 
or  the  rhythm,  makes  another  variety. — 
Thisfome  of  the  Barbarous  languages  have. 
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— Of  the  melody  of  language.-^Some  lan^ 
guages  of  Savage  nations  have  melody. 

AS  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  art 
without  variety,  (for  art  is  a  fyftem, 
and  there  can  be  no  fyftem  without  varie- 
ty, as  well  as  order  and  regularity),  the  firft 
thing  I  require  to  make  a  language  beauti- 
ful is,  that  it  Ihould  have  a  variety  of  arti- 
culate founds  *.      Without  variety  to   a 
certain   degree,  it  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  cxprefling  all  our  conceptions 
even  in  the  narroweft  fphere  of  life  ;  but  I 
require  further,  that  a   perfed:  language 
ihould  have  all  the  variety  of  founds  that 
the  human  mouth  can,  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  and  without   grimace    or  diftortion, 
utter  ;  and,  particularly,  there  fhould  be  a 
great  variety  in    the  termination  of  the 
words  ;  that  being  the  part  of  the  word 
which    in   pronunciation    aiFeds    the   ear 
moft.     And   I  think  there  could  not  well 
be  a  greater  defe<fJ:  in  the  found  of  a  lan- 
guage  than   what  Herodotus   obferves  of 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  four  things  required 
to  make  a  perfeft  language,   Vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 

p.  (J. 
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the  Perfian,  that  it  terminated  all  its  worids 
with  the  fame  letter,  S  *.  It  would,  I  think, 
have  been  a  great  defedt,  if  the  letter  S 
had  been  of  the  moft  pleafant  found : 
Whereas,  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  of  it,  that 
its  found  is  more  brutal  than  human  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  antients  ufed  it  very 
fparingly.  And  he  fays  there  were  whole 
odes  compofed  without  one  2  in  themf. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reafon  that  it  is 
.  thrown  out  in  many  Greek  words,  when 
the  analogy  requires  that  it  fliould  be 
there. 

The  want  of  this  variety  is  fcen  in  al- 
moft  all  the  Barbarous  languages,  which 
are  very  defeftive,  particularly  in  confo- 
nanfs  ;  (for,  as  to  the  five  vowels,  it  ap-  . 
pears  that  all  languages  have  them  J),  i 
The  Barbarous  languages  of  North  A-  | 
merica  have  neither  the  F  confonant  nor  i 
the  F.      The  Huron  language  wants  all  f 

•  Lib.  i.  Cap.  139.  •. 

f    Ut^i  e-vfha-iMg,    Seft.    I4.  ; 

X  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  of  the  fecond  edi-  '' 
tlon,  where  I  tliii^k  T  have  given  a  good  reafon  why  \ 
the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  men  arc  fo  vocal.  y 

k 
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the  labial  confonants  * ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  all  thofe  languages  of  North 
America  are  much  more  vocal  than  more 
perfect  languages,  and  have  words  con- 
confifting  wholly  of  vowels  f.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  are  in  the  fame 
cafe.  To  fupply  this  defeO:  of  articula- 
tion, fuch  languages  are  forced,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  their  words  from  one  ano- 
ther, to  repeat  the  fame  letters  and  fylla-  • 
bics,  fometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
lame  words  $• 

The  fecond  thing  I  require  is,  that  the 
found  of  the  language  ihould  be  fweet*  and 
pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  here  again  that  great 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art,  I  mean  vari- 
ety, muftnotbe  forgot.  For,  as  inthefineft 
mufic  there  muft  be  difcords,  fo  in  the  moft 
perfedl  Japguages  there  muft  be  fome  harfli 
founds  ;  but  thefe  may  be  fo  mixed  with 
fweet  and  foft  founds,  that  the  found 
of  the  language  ihall  be  upon  the  whole 
Iweet,  but  not  of  a  Iweetnefs  that  is  lufci- 
ous  or  cloying,  but  with  fuch  a  mixture  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  560. 

f  Ibid.  p.  506.  and  following, 

J  Ibid.  p.  501.— 508. 
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auAere  and  rough  founds,  as  to  make  it 
manly  and  forcible,  as  well  as  pleafant.  In 
this  point  alfo  |he  Barbarous  languages  are 
defe£tive,  for  they  are  much  too  vocal 
for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  having  a 
great  many  vowels  in  their  words,  and  of- 
ten, as  I  have  obferved,  repeating  the  fame 
vowels,  and  wanting  almoft  altogether  the 
afpirated  confonants, 

^tio^  I  require  that  the  words  fhould  not 
be  too  fhort,  but,  for  the  greater  part  bj 
far,  words  of  feveral  fyllables.  -  For  a  lan- 
guage all  of  monofyllables,  fuch  as  the 
Chinefe,  or  with  very  many  monofyllables 
fuch  as  ours,  can  never  have  a  fweet  oi 
pleafant  flow,  as  there  muft  necefTarily  b( 
a  ftop,  more  or  lefs,  betwixt  every  twc 
words.  Here  the  Barbarous  languages  g( 
to  another  extreme,  for  the  words  of  then 
are  unmeafureably  long,  for  a  reafon 
have  given  elfewhere  * ;  to  which  may  b 
added,  that  I  believe  the  want  of  an  arti 
culation  fufEciently  varied  may  have  obli 
ged  them  to  lengthen  their  words,  in  orde 
to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another, 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  500.  fecond  edition. 
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j\to^  In  order  to  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language,  vowels,  that  will  coalefce 
together  in  the  fame  found,  ought  to  be 
joined  and  enunciated  together,  producing 
what  we  call  diphthongs,  which  I  think 
may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  what 
the  antients  called  fymphony  and  we  call 
harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  parts,  in  which, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  grave  and  acute 
joined  properly  together,  the  note  is 
fwelled,  and  made  much  more  pleafant 
to  the  ear.  Thefe  double  founds  may 
be  alfo  fometimes  feparated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  And  confonants  may  be  alfo  join- 
ed together,  and  feparated  lometimes  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  this  point,  the  Bar- 
barous languages  are  as  defediive  as  they 
are  exceflive  in  the  other. 

5/(9,  Some  vowels  and  fyllables  fhouldbe 
■  uttered  with  the  breath  thickened  or  con— 
denfed,  while  others  are  pronounced  more 
fmoothly,  and  with  lefs  force.  This  makes 
the  difference  of  what  is  called  the  two Jpi^ 
fits ;  the  one  being  a/pirated  or  thicken- 
ed, as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  other  fof* 
Vol.  IV.  B 
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tened  qr  firioothed  *.  This  is  carefully  to 
be  diftinguiflied  from  loud  or  lonv  in  pro* 
nouncing  letters  or  fyllables.  Many,  iri-» 
deed  1  believe  all  the  barbarpHS  languages, 
Jxavp  this  variety  of  fpirits. 

6to^  Some  of  the  vowels  and  fyllablea 
which  they  form  fhould  be  pronounce^ 
fhort',  others  long.  This  is  a  moft  na? 
tural,  as  well  as  moft  agreeable  variety^ 
and  is  what  is  called  the  rythm  of  lanr 
guage,  being  a  certi^in  ratio  which  the  eai? 
perceives  betwixt  Ihort  and  long  founder. 
This  too  is  very  well  known  in  fon>e  of 
the  barbarous  languajges  f  • 

♦  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  afpiraUd  docs 
pot  properly  exprefs  what  the  Greeks  call  ^ao-y^  •  foy 
St  fecms  to  denote  that  the  found  is  made  rough  or 
harlh  ;  whereas  it  is  only  enunciated  with  more 
breath  :  And  the  Greek  grammarians  haye  been  fo 
accurate,  as  to  obferve  that  there  is  a  middle  clafs  of 
confonants  betwixt  the  mrn^  and  the  -^iy^^i  or  tenues^ 
which  are  enunciated  with  a  breath  not  fb  much  thics? 
kened  or  condenfed  as  when  ve  pronounce  the  Si»<r«^, 
QX  not  fo  flender  or  gentle  as  that  with  which  thp 
yiAo<  are  enunciated.    See  Vol.  ii  p.  234.  235. 

Y  See  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  509.  fecond  cditipn. 
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Lajily^    In    a  perfe(9t    language,  there 
ihould  be  mdody  as  well  as  rhythm  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fyllables  fhould  be  varied  and 
diftinguifhficl  froni  one  another  by  (iertaia 
mufical  tones,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced.     Of  this  I  have  treated  fully  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  *.  I  fliall 
only  add  here,. that,  though  I  believe. ther€ 
was  melody  originally  in  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  languages,  it  is  loft  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean, but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the 
Barbarous    languages    fpt)ken   by   certain 
tribes  of  Savages  in  North  America,  as  I 
was  well  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
was    long    there  ;    and    the  Chinefe,  by 
giving  different   tones  to  the  fame   mo- 
nofyllable,  make  it  fignify  feven  or  eight 
different  things- 

This  is  all  the  variety  I  can  conceive  in 
the  founds  of  fmgle  words.  What  further 
variety  may  be  produced  in  their  found  by 
compofition  will  be  afterwards  obferved. 


*  Book  ii«  cbap.  4^ 
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CHAP.        ll. 


Words  conftdered  as  Jignifcant. — Tn  a  latt^ 
guage  of  art  there  muji  be  of  them  a  fuf^ 
jicient  number  to  exprefs  all  the  %rariety  of 
things. — Defetl  of  Barbarous  languages t 
in  this*  refpeSi.-^There  muji  not  be  a  r^- 
dundancjy  any  more  than  a  defe^,  ofivords. 
^^This  prevented  by  that  art  of  language 
nve  call  fledion; — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defeflive.'-~-The  vuords  of 
the  language  fhould  convey  the  meaning 
fully  and  accurately — alfo  ^without  obfcu-^ 
rity  or  ambiguity. — In  both  theje  articles 
Barbarous  languages  are  defedlive. — 
^hey  fupply  the  defeSi  by  tones  of  the 
voice.— Words ^  that  have  a  connexion  ^ 
in  their  meanings  conneBed  together  in 
their  found  by  derivation  tj/i^compofition. 
—.37?^  Barbarous  languages  voant  this 
art. — T^he  voant  of  vuords  fupplied  by 
metaphors  and  other  tropes.  — In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficient ^---^ 
but  mofl  defcient  of  all  in  fyntax, — Rea-^ 
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fons  for  this. — Jl/  languages  fpoken  by 
barbarous  nations  are  not  barbarous. 


I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  as  figni- 
ficant,    firft  confidering,  them  fingle, 
and  then  in  compofition. 

As  to  fmgle  words,  there  muft  be  fo 
many  of  them  as  to  exprefs  all  the  variety 
of  things  ;  and,  as  things  are  divided'  into 
certain  claflcs,  fo  are  words.  The  divifiou 
of  things  was  made  by  the  antient  philo- 
fophers  into  certain  clafles,  called  Catego- 
ries, which  1  hold  to  be  the  ground- work 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  of  logic  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  divifion  of  words,  which 
we  call  the  parts  of  fpeech,  takes  in  all  the 
categories  ;  the  firft  part  of  fpeech,  or  the 
Noun,  anfwering  to  the  firft  Category, 
Subftance  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  to 
the  feveral  Accidents  of  things  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Categories. 

In  this  manner,  fubftances,  and  all  their 
feveral  qualities,  are  exprefled,  and  in  fhort 
all  the  variety  of  things.  How  defedive 
the  barbarous  languages  are  in  this  refpedt^ 
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I  have  fhown  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  this 
Work  *. 

2do^  As  a  perfefl:  language  mull  be  full 
and  complete  in  words  fignificantj  fo  it 
muft  not  be  redundant,  .nor  expreis  by  fe- 
vcral  words  what  can  be  expreffed  by  one 
with  fome  variations  made  upon  it.     For 
example,  if  certain  accidents,  or  relations 
of  words  to  one  another,  can  be  expreffed 
by  a  change  made  upon  the  word,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  and  a  defeat  in  the  lan- 
guage,   if    a    new  word   was   employed 
to  exprefs  that  accident  or  relation.    The- 
change    made    upon  the  word,  for    thaf 
purpofe  is  what  we  call  JleSlion  or  inflec^ 
tion  ;  by  which  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes    of     verbs,     are     formed.       Butt 
as  fome  words,   by  their  nature,  do  noC- 
admit   of  fuch  variation,  hence  comes  » 
a.  diftindion  of  great  importance  in  lan- 
guage, into   words   declinable    and  inde* 
clinable.     In  fledion,  the  barbarous  lan-^ 

*  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  obfen^ed,  that' 
there  are  fome  of  them  which  have  not  any  adjeftivc,''' 
nor  any  word  denoting  a  quality  abftrafted  from  thtfi 
fubjeft.     See  alfo  page  534.  of  the  fame  Volume. 
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guages  are  more  defedive  than  in  any 
thing  elfe,  few  of  them  having  any  thing 
like  cafes  or  tenfes ;  fo  that  their  words 
are  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  inde- 
elinable'*.  And  this  too  muft  produce  a 
difagreeable  famenefs  in  the  found  of  thofe 
languages;  as,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
varies  the  found  of  a  language  more  than 
the  different  terminations,  and  different 
lengths  of  the  words,  which  flexion  pro- 
duces. 

3/1(7,  In  a  language  of  art  the  words 

fliould   exprefs  every  circumftance  of  the 

thing,    and  convey    the  nieajjing  to  the 

hearer  as  fully  and  accurately  as  poflible. 

But,  4/^,  There  fhould  be  no  obfcurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  otherwife  the 
principal  end  of  language  cannot.be  an- 
fwered,  which  is  to  convey  the  meaning 
to  the  bearer.  In  both  thefe  laft  articles 
the  barbarous  languages  are  very  deficient, 

♦  See  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  of  this  Work, 
p.  532.  fecond  edition. 
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and  they  fupply  the  defed,  as  we  are  told, 
by  accents^  or  tones  of  the  voice  *,  and  no 
doubt  by  geftures,  or  adion  of  the  body. 

5/(?,  The  variety  of  things  being  fo 
great,  thai,  if  there  were  words  entirely 
unconnefted  with  one  another  to  cxprefs 
every  particular  thing,  the  language  would 
be  too  bulky  and  cumberfome,  and  too  great 
a  load  upon  the  memory  ;  therefore  the  ar- 
tificers of  language  have  contrived  a  Way 
of  conneding  words  fignifying  things  that 
have  a  connedion,  by  the  means  of  what 
is  called  derivation  and  compofirion  :  So 
that  fome  words  are  radical,  fome  deriva- 
tive ;  fome  words  are  fimple,  and  others ' 
compounded.  In  this  too,  the  languages 
barbarous,  that  is,  without  art,  are  re-' 
markably deficient;  for  they  exprefs  things 
having  the  neareft  connedion  by  words  : 
quite  different  f- 

And,  Iq/lly^  as,  even  with  derivation  and  * 
compofition,  words  are  wanted  to  exprefs  \ 
many  things,  this  neceffity  has  introduced 

♦  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  535.  fecond  edition.      '■ 
f  Ibidem.  -J 
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the  ufe  of  metaphors  and  other  tropes, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  were  at  firft  ufed 
from  neceflity  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  till  later 
times  that  they  -canie  to  be  ufed  as  an  or- 
nament of  difcourfc. — In  this  figurative 
ftyle  the  barbarous  languages  abound  ex- 
ceedingly, more  from  want  of  proper 
words  than  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

Although  a  language  were  ever  fo  com- 
plete in  its  words,  yet,  if  thofe  words  are 
not  properly  put  together,  they  will  ex- 
prefs  no  meaning.  This  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art  is  called  /yntax ;  and  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  language;  In 
this  the  barbarous  languages  are  remark- 
ably defedive  ;  for  it  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  all  which  the  barbarous  languages 
want,  and  alfo  by  conjunctions  and  prepo- 
fitions,  two  parts  of  fpeech  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  thofe  languages  ^. 

But,  when  I  fpcak  of  barbarous  lan- 
guages, 1  muft  not  be  underftood  to  mean 

•   Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubject  o^fjntaxy 
Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  -Cliap.i.  *^ 
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all  the  languages  fpoken  by  nations  we 
call  baibarous :  For  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
nations  that  fpeak  languages  of  very  great 
art,  fuch  as  that  fpoken  by  the  Garani  \v^ 
the  country  of  Paraguay,  in  South  Ame- 
rica J   another,  of  greater  art  dill,  fpoken 
in  that  great  country,  in  the  fame  conti- 
nent of  South  America,   known  by  the 
name,  of    Patagonia.      The   Gothic   too, 
(which,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  fhould  denote 
a   language  altogether  barbarous),  was  a 
language  of  much  greater  art  than  any  of 
its  defcendants,  fuch  as  the  German,  Swe- 
difli,  or  Englifh.     Even  the  languages  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland  are  in  fome  re^ 
jpcifis  more  artificial   languages  than  any 
Ipoken  by  the  ciyifized  nations  of  Europe, 
And  the  language  of  the  Algonkins,   in 
North  America,  is,   in  fome  things,   even 
too  artificial.     Of    all  thefe  languages   I 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this   work  *,  where   I  have 
faid,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  poffible  that 
thofe  nations,  fo  little  advanced  in  other 
arts  of    life,  fhould    have  invented  fuch 

•  VoL  i.  Book  iil  Chap.  lo,  of  this  Work* 
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artificial  languages,  but  they  mufl:  have 
learned  them  by  intercourfe  with  fome  o- 
ther  nations  more  civilized  :  For  that  there 
have  been  flrange  migrations  and  mixtures 
of  people  on  this  earth,  is  a  fa£t  that  can- 
not be  doubted  of  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hiftory  of  man  *. 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  546.  of  this  Work,  where  I  mention 
a  very  fenfible  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
{vhjeOL  of  a  colony  of  Medes  bieing  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Scythia*  ♦ 
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Greater  ^variety  both  of  found  and  fenfe  in 
compofttion  than  in  fmj^le  nvords.  —  The 
greater  variety  the  greater  beauty — aljo 
the  greater  difficulty. — The  ^wonderful 

.  'variety  of  compofttion  in  the  learned  Ian-- 
guages. — Of  compofttion  in  the  barbarous 
languages. — There  miijl  be  more  or  lefs  of 
the  art  of  compofttion  among  fuch  barba- 
rous nations  as  hold  public  affemblies^  and 
therein  make  harangues. — AJlory  to  that 
purpofe^ 


I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  in  com- 
pofition,  where  there  muft  of  neceffity 
be  much  greater  variety,  both  of  found  and 
fenfe,  than  of  fingle  words.  And,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  variety,  if  there  be  art 
and  fyftem  at  the  fame  time,  there  alfo  the 
greateft  beauty  muft  be.  Thus,  an  heroic 
poem,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  or  OdyfTey,  is  a 
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much  finer  thing  than  a  tragedy,  becaufe 
it  is  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  tragedy,  but  of 
much  greater  extent  and  variety,  and  con-* 
taining  many  peripeteias^  and  furprifing^ 
changes  of  fortune  ;  whereas  tragedy  has 
but  one.  And,  for  the  fartie  reafon,  a  tra- 
gedy is  a  much  finer  thing  than  an  epi- 
gram. And,  accordingly,  the  matters. of 
the  writing  art  tell  us,  that,  as  ftile  coafifts 
of  two  things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  compofition  of  them,  there  is  much 
greater  diificulty,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the 
latter,  than  in  the  former. 

In  compofition,  there  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful variety.  For,  imo,  in  languages  of 
art,  which  have  cafes,  tenfes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  there  is  a'  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, to  w^hich  it  is  difficult  to  fet  bounds — 
Then  there  is  the  fyntax,  or  conftruclion 
of  the  words,  either  plain  and  fimple,  or 
figured — ^Then  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
that  is,  rhetorical  figures,  by  which  the 
fenfe  is  cxprefled  in  fome  uncommon  way, 
are  fo  many  in  number,  that  they  cannot 
be  numbered  * — Then  there  is  the  com- 

•  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.,  107. 
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pofition  of  periods,,  and  the  divifion  of  thefe 
into  members,  more  or  fewer,  and  variouily 
conneded  together,  and  differing  m  the 
fenfeas  well  as  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  words 
— And,  A}/?i^,in  the  moft  perfefl:  language, 
there  is  a  variety  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  makes- a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition  *. 

What  beauty  of  compofition  there  is  in 
the  barbarous  languages,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
But,  among  fuch  nations  as  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  hold  affem- 
blies,  and  deliberate  about  public  affairs,  it 
i^  evident  that,  in  their  fpeeches,  there 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  of  compofition.  I 
have  heard  a  ftory  of  an  Indian  orator, 
who,  at  a  congrefs  or  talk^  as  they  call  it^ 
w}th  the  then  Britifh  governour  of  Flori- 
da, Commodore  Johnfton,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  interpreter,  who  flop- 
ped him,  in  order  to  explain  lo  the  Gover- 
nour what  he  faid,  at  laft  loft  patience ; 
and,  fays  he,  *  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  :• 
^  My  difcourfe,  cut  thus  into  pieces,  can 

♦  VoL  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7,  ^ 
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*  have  no  more  eflFeft  than  the  water  could 

*  have  upon  that  great  beaft  of  yours,' 
pointing  to  a  faw-mill  at  fome  diftance, 

*  if  it  were  to  fall  upon  it  drop  by  drop/ 
Now  this  orator  muft  have  had  as  per- 
feft  an  idea  oiihtjlumen  orationis^  and  the 
effedis  it  produces,  as  a  Cicero  or  Demo- 
fihene$. 
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An  account  of  the  Greek  language. ^*^This 
the  mojl  perfeSi  language  the  author 
knows. — Its  refemblance  to  the  Sanfcrit 
language  of  India.— From  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage  the  author  has  formed  his  notion  of 
what  is  mojl  perfeSi  in  language. -^Of 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language. — More^ 
founds  in  it  than  ive  can  pronounce. — 
Vowels  in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon 
one  another. — Alfo  rhymesj  both  of  'uer^ 
fes  and  ofhemijlics. — I'he  words  in  Greek 
neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long. — The  Poort-^^  ' 
ejl  fiords  are  thofe  that  occur  the  mofl 
frequently ^fuch  as  Conjunflions  and  Pre* 
pofitions.-'^T'he  terminations  of  the  Greek 
"words  mojl  various  and  mofl  pleafant  to 
the  ear. — None  of  their  nvords  terminate 
in  mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpiritg, 
in  Greek. — Tthis  fhould  not  be  confounded 
with  XoM^and  lovr.-^Nofuch  diJlin6iion 
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bet'ivtxt  the  fyllahles  of  the  fame  nvord  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 


THESE  are  my  obfervations  upon 
languages  in  general,  as  well  thofe 
of  art  as  the  barbarous.  1  proceed  now  to 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  particular  lan- 
guages of  art,  or  which  are  reputed  fuch. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  Grefek,  the  lan- 
guage the  moft  perfect  that  I  know,  or,  I 
believe,  that  is  known  ;  though,  from 
what  we  hear  of  the  Indian  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
likewife  a  language  of  wonderful  art,  and 
we  are  fure  that,  in  fome  refpeds,  it  re- 
fcmbles  very  much  the  Greek,  particularly 
in  the  verbs,  of  which  the  Sanfcrit  has  a 
clafs  that  are  conjugated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  verbs  in  — ju.i  in  Greek  *. 

•  This  curious  ht\  is  averred  by  a  gentleman  from 
India,  whom  I  know,  Mr  BraiTcy,  who  has  written  a 
grammar  of  the  Bcngallefe  language,  which  he  fays  is 
a  dialed  of  the  Sankrit,  as  well  as  the  other  languages 
^ekeo  in  India.  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  Ian- 
goage,  inVoI.  ii.  p.  530. 

Vol.  IV.  D 
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Wh^n  I  come  to  apply  my  general  cb'^ 
fenrations  to  the  Greek,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  perceive  that  I  have  formed  my 
ideaof  aperfeft  language  upon  the  Greek. 
Other  men,  of  greater  genius  and  more 
learned  in  philofophy,  may,  from  theory 
and  fpeculation  merely,  form  the  idea  of 
what  is  mod  perfect  in  language,  and  th^Q 
apply  that  ide^  tp  any  particular  language 
they  may  think  proper  to  ftudy  :  But,  for 
tny  part,  I  begin  where  thofe  gentlemen 
end,  and  not  only  in  language,  but  in  eve-r 
ry  tiling  belonging  to  art  or  nature,  I  forn> 
my  fyftem  from  fads  and  obfervations  j 
andj  as  to  language  in  particular,  I  am 
fure  that,  without  diligently  ftudying  the 
Greek,  I  flioyld  never  have  had  any  no- 
tion of  what  is  moft  perfed:  in  this  great-? 
eft  and  moft  ufeful  art  among  men. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  Greek, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  4II  thofe  things  I 
have  required  to  make  a  language  per* 
fed  in  that  refped.  For,  in  the  frjl  place, 
it  has  all  the  founds  that  the  human  mouth 
(:an  utter,  or  ear  hear,  with  any  pleafurc. 
An4  I  am  perfuadcd  it  has  a  greater  varU 
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ety  thaA  we  can  pronounce ;  for,  befides  thi 
vowels  v^hich  it  afpirates,  and  th^  confonants 
6  and  (p,  it  has  in  afpirated  yt  or  j^,  which^ 
when  prefixed  to  a  Vowel,  We  cannot  diftin- 
guifh  froni  the  vowel  afpirated.    Thus  vr6 
Cannot  dlftinguifti  ia  our  proriuriciation  be- 
twixt the  firft  fyllables  of  the  two  wordd 
^(tfjL(z  and  x^fnoii.    Then  there  is  thfe  j^EoHd 
digatnma^  which  I  am  petfuaded  was  iifed  hf 
Homer,  tho*  ildt  marked,  I  believe,  in  an^ 
manufcript  of  him^  atiy  more  than  in  the 
printed  editions.     It  had  a  found  diftindJ: 
either  front  the  Gfeek  (^,   or  the  LatinjTj 
and   therefore  Claudius  invented   a   new 
tharafier  id  rtlark  it  *•     What   is  tailed 
the   proper  diphthongs,    which   iraife  and 
fwell  the  found  of  the  language  fo  much| 
We  cart  prohounce  ;  but  the  improper  diph- 
thongs, filch  as  ct,  ij,  ft;,  though  we  aire  fure 


•  it  was  ohe  of  the  three  new  letters  invented  bjr 
this  Empefor.  See  Suetonius^  m  Kis  Life,  Cap.  +1. 
and  the  notoi  variorum  on  the  paffage.  It  is  ftifl  to  be 
feen  in  antient  infcriptions,  and  is  iifed,  in  fomd 
words,  in  pkce  of  the  V  confonant,  which  (hows  that 
it  muft  have  had  a  found  different  from  that  confo- 
nant, as  well  as  from  the  confonant  F.  See  what  I 
have  further  faid  of  the  Digamma,  Vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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they  w6re    not  (imple  founds  but  fome 
way  compounded,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

In  (b  great  a  variety  of  founds,  there 
muft  be  fome  very  harfh,  fuch  as  the  afpi* 
'  rat^d  confonants  ^  and  B ;  but  they  are  fo 
mixed  with  others  more  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  that  the  found  is  neither  too  foft  and 
effeminate,  nor  too  rough  and  auftere,  but 
an  admirable  compofition  of  both.  In  fome 
words,  they  join  the  two  rough  founds, 
I  mentioned,  together,  as  in  the  word 
a'^ofjLOLi  and  xfifJitf^M  :  In  which  lad  the  ^ 
and  6  are  joined  together,  and  the  confo- 
nant  /x  prefixed  ;  which  I  think  does  very 
well  by  way  of  variety.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  fometimes  do  as  the  barbarous 
languages  do  very  frequently,  join  vowels 
together,  not  as  diphthongs,  but  in  differ- 
ent fyllables,  and  not  only  different  vow- 
els, but  the  fame  vowel,  as  in  that  famous 
line  of  Homer,  which,  it  is  faid,  deterred 
Plato  from  writing  verfes. 

And  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  Ho- 
mers and  nothing  more  beautiful  in  point  of 
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found  than  the  -— 0(o.  And,  aft  general^  in 
Homer,  and  in  all  the  Ionic  writers,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gaping  of  vowels  upono/ieano* 
iher,both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  words. 
This,  I  chink,  if  there  be  not  too  much  of 
it^  dwells  the  found  of  the  language,  and« 
I  muft  own,  pleafes  me,  though  it  offend- 
ed the  delicate  ears  of  later  times  :  And^ 
particularly  Ifocrates  has,  with  what  I 
would  call  a  fophiftical  nicety,  mod  care- 
fully avoided  it.  In  Homer,  too,  there  are 
like  endings,  both  of  verfes  and  of  he- 
miftics,  which  I  think  a  beauty  alfo,  (and  fo 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  antient  critics)^ 
if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  which  they 
are  not  in  'Homer  ;  for  he  only  ufes  them 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  adorn  his  didion, 
as  in  his  fimilies,  which  are  the  moft  orna- 
mented part  of  his  poem ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  ufes  them  in  his  narrative 
or  fpeeches  *. 

*  Homer  has  followed  Ariftotle^s  rules,  as  in  other 
things,  fo  in  ftile,  which  he  i'ays  ought  only  to  be  la- 
bouredj  and  much  ornamented,  %f  ron  «^y«<f  ^i^fa-ir, 
that  is,  in  fuch  parts  of  the  poem  where  there  is  nei- 
ther rcafoning,  charafter,.  or  fentiments,  to  be  expreC* 
fed ;  and  he  might  have  added,  where  there  is  no  nar- 
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The  T^ords  in  Greek  are  nehher  too 
long,  like  the  words  in  the  barbarous  Ian- 
guageSy  nor  too  ihort,  like  the  words  of 
fome  modern  languages,  by  whieh  the 
flow  of  the  language  is  much  interrupted, 
(there  being  ncccffarily,  as  I  have  obfertcd, 
a  flop  more  or  lefs  betwixt  the  words,  fo 
that  the  fpeech  muft  be  full  of  breaks),  but 
of  a  moderate  length,  with  the  variety  of 
fome  longer  and  fome  fhorten  And  it  is 
fo  be  obferved,  that  the  monofyllables,  of 
very  fliort  words,  are  almoft  all  words  that 
occur  very  frequently,  fuch  as  prcpofi- 
tions,  conjunctions,  and  the  article  ;  thefe^ 
if  they  were  long  words,  occurring  fo  of* 
ten,  would  make  the  difcourfe  cumber*- 
fome  and  tedious. 

The  terminations  of  the  words  in  Greek 
are  as  various  as  poffible  confiftently  with 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  being  very  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  different  words,  but  in  the 
fame  word,   by  the  variation  of  genders, 

rative  i  for,  as  by  narrative  the  bufincfs  of  the  poem  is 
carried  on,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  ht  «^r»(,  that  is,  a  part 
where  the  a£Uon  ftands  flill,  as  it  docs  in  the  fimilie^^ 
dec  Ari^  foitic.  Cap.  24.  in^ne. 
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numbers,  cafes,  and  tcafea  ^.  Many  words 
they  conclude  with  a  diphthongs  fuchal- 
cu,  «i,  a  gv ;  which  makes  the  pronunciation, 
of  fuch  words  go  off  with  a  found  that 
both  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear,  the  terminal* 
tion  being,  as  I  have  obferved«  the  moft 
ftriking  part  of  the  found  of  a  word.  But 
they  end  no  words  with  a  mute  confonantt 
fuch  as  /S,  X,  (T,  which  mak;e  a  harfh  and 
abrupt  conclufion  f  '•  ^^iuch  lefs  do  it  hey 
conclude  with  an  afpirated  confonant,  fuch 
as  6,  with  which  fo  many  words  in  Englifh 
4:onclude,  but  which  we  fhould  think  in- 
fufferaWy  harfli,  and  (bould  fay  with  the 
French,  that  ii  Jleaed  our  eari^  if  we  were 
not  fo  much  accufltomed  to  it  %' 

*  Anticnt  Mctaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  where  I  have 
ihown,  that,  from  the  fame  Greek  verb,  there  may  be 
formed  tenfes  and  participles  of  difierent  terminations 
to  the  number  of  two  thoufand. 

fThis  is  obfervedbjr  Ariftotlc,  in  his  Poctics^Qz^.^i. 
where  he  ohferves  alfo  that  they  terminated  QQ  nou^ 
with  a  (hort  vowel ;  the  reafon  of  which  fecms  to  hsvi; 
been,  that  the  voice  could  not  reft  upon  a  fliort  vowel, 
ts  on  a  proper  baiis,  and  therefore  the  word  could  noi 
be  concluded  n  fuch  a  way  as  to  pleafe  and  fill  the  ear,r 

X  The  Greeks  have  but  one  little  word  ending  ia 
the  mute  u^  yi?.  v^  i  but^  when  si  vowel  fbUowsi  thdf 
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.  That  the  Greeks  might  have  all  the  va- 
riety  poffiblc  in  the  found  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  obferved  that  certain  fyllables 
were  enunciated  with  a  breath  much  thick- 
er, and  more  condcnfed,  as  it  were,  than 
others  ;  and  hence  the  diftinaion  of  the 
two  fpirits  *,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
muft  not  confound  with  the  diftindion  of 
loud  and   low,    in   the  fyllables   of  our 
words ;  a  difkin£Hon  which  I  am  perfuaded 
was  unknown   both  to   the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  pronounced  all  the  fyllables 
of  the  words  upon  a  level,  as  the  French 
pronounce  their  corrupt  dialeft  of  the  La- 
tin.    And  my  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that,  if  there  had  been  accents,  fuch  as  are 
in  our  language  and  fome  other   modern 

make  it  end  in  r,  ufing  f{  inftead  of  f«  :  And^  as 
the  word  is  fo  ufed  in  Latin,  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  ori- 
ginally only  ufed  in  Greek  in  that  way.  But,  after- 
wards, where  a  confonant  followed,  they  threw  out  the 
jr,  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found,  as  they  frequently 
did  on  other  occailons. 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubje£^  of  Spirits^ 
VoL  ii.  p.  34.  where  I  have  fhown  that  the  nice 
Greek  ear  perceived  a  third  or  middle  found  betwixt 
the  tenuis  and  the  afpiratei. 
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Janguaged,  makiog  fo  grcit  a  varifety  in  thd 
proiiUDciatioQ  of  wbrdfij  it  is  impoflible  td 
fuppofe  that  the  aiitient  gramihariaas 
would  ndt  haVe  taken  txotice  df  it. 


I  willlSiy  hd  rhotfe  here  updti  the  itti"^ 
culatibti  of  the  Greek  language,  but  will 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  defire  to  ktlow 
mqre  of  this  fubjedl,  td  a  difiertatioit 
which  I  haVd  written  iljpoij  the  found  of 
the  Greek  language^  and  annexed  to  the 
Second  Voliime  of  this  Work  ;  where  h6 
will  obfeirve  hdW  the  Greeks  have  con- 
trived to  fweeteit  and  vary  the  fouiid  of 
their  language^  ht  adding^  taking  awa/j 
changing,  or  tranfpofifig  of  letters. 


Vol.  IV;  B 
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t)f  the  muftc  of  the  Greek  language. ^It 
con/tjlsy  like  other  muftc y  ^melody  and 
rhythm.-^—//  has  melody  infucceJ/toHy  and 
may  he  conjidered  as  having  mu/ic  in 
parts. — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
melody  of  muftc  and  that  of  fpeech. — Of 
the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  lan^uaj^Cy  and 
the  beauty  it  muf  have  given  to  their 
pronunciations-^^The  mufic  of  language 
knonvn  even  among  fome  barbarous  na-- 
tions.'—The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  nations 
ivho  fpoke  a  mufcal  language ;  but  not 
having  a  genius  for  muftc^  they  loji  that 
part  of  the  language. — T*he  Greeks  a  mofl 
mufcal  nation— 'got  the  elements  of  muftc 
from  Egypt y  but  improved  it  very  much. 
^— Of  the  mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America — hoiv  they  came  to  have  mufic 
in  their  language  accounted  for. — Conclu^. 
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fion  of  'what  is /aid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. ^^NeceJJity  of  analyftng 
it  J  as  has  been  done^  in  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  it. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  mufic  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  hitherto  1  have 
only  confidered  its  articulate  founds.  This 
mufic,  like  every  other  mufic,  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Melody  confifts  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  either  in  fucceffion,  or  joined  to- 
gether. The  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  melody  of  fucceffion;  for, 
when  the  acute  accent  is  put  upon  any 
fyllable  of  a  word,  and  the  reft  are  found- 
ed grave,  then  is  there  that  melody.  But, 
befides  this,  the  acute  and  grave  are  often 
both  put  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  is 
what  is  called  the  circumflex  accent.  Then 
the  melody  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
confidered  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  the  acute  and  grave  joined 
together,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
called  Ajr;«^^,  or  mufic  in  parts.  For,tho* 
both  founds  are  not  heard  precifely  in  the 
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fame  time,  as  is  the  cafe  of  mufic  in  partly, 
properly  fo  called,  the  acute  and  grave, 
being  both  on  the  fame  fjrllable,arc  fo  clofe"*" 
ly  connc<a:cd,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
fi8  one  found  ;  and  they  certainly  have  the 
effed  of  fwelliqg  and  raifmg  the  found^ 
vvrhich  16  one  of  the  chief  cttc0t9  of  har- 
mony. 

Rhythm  is  fo  nccefiary  to  muiic,  that 
there  can  be  no  good  mufic  without  it, 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  deferring  the  name 
of  mufic.  The  rhythm  of  antient  mufic 
vrasdivided  into  feet,  as  well  as  the  rhythqpL 
pf  their  vfrfe  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  was 
chiefly  by  rhythm  that  their  mufic  per- 
formed the  wonderful  things  afcribed  to 
it.  This  is  likewife  a  part  of  the  mufic 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  it  is  produced 
by  what  we  call  the  quantity  of  the  fylr 
lables,  that  is,  their  length  compared 
with  one  another,  the  long  being  to  the 
Ihort  in  the  ratio  of  tiuo  to  one.  Thefe, 
mixed  together  in  the  language,  muft 
have  made  a  moll  pleafant  vaiiety  to 
the  learned  cars  of  the  Greeks.  Ani^, 
though  our  ears  be  not  formed  to    that 
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kiad  of  rhythm^  yet  it  mad  be  allowe4 
to  h^  very  natural  j  fox  the  yocal  founds  in 
every  language,  whether  by  themfelves 
or  joined  with  confonantS)  rnay  be  made 
fome  long  and  fome  (hort,  which  is  much 
better  than  if  they  wtre  all  founded  of  the 
ianie  length,  as  is  the  cale  in  moil  moh- 
dern  languages,  apd  particularly  in  the 
French  *. 

There  arp  fome,  I  know,  who  think  this 
notion  of  mine,  of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek 
language,  is  a  mere  fancy.  But,  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  there  can  be  a  mixture  of  gra^e 
and  acute  founds,  diftingulfhed  by  certain 
intervals,  without  a  mufic  of  fome  kind 
or  another  ?  That  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
language  were  fo  diftinguifhed,  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  f, 
But  the  mufic  of  it  was  different  from  the 
common  mufic  in  more  than  one  refped. 
In  xhtjirjl  place,  it  did  not  rife  fo  high,  not 

*  Sec  upon  this  itibjoSk  of   ^antity^    VoL  ii. 
Book  2.  Chap.  5.  and  6. 

f  See  a  tranflation  of  the  paflage.  Vol.  ii,  of  thi^ 
Fork,  p.  284. 
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above  a  fifth,  as  the  Halicamaffian  telU 
us.  ado^  It  had  not  the  variety  of  the 
common  miific.  And,  T^tio^  v?hat  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  antient  critics  to  have. made 
the  chief  difference,  was,  that  the  common 
mufic  was  diajlematicy  that  is,  had  its  tones 
diftind,  and  feparated  from  one  another 
by  perceptible  intervals,  and  not  run  to- 
gether ;  whereas  the  mufic  of  fpeech  was 
€v  pucrgf,  as  they  exprefled  it,  that  is,  going 
on  by  Aides,  the  tones  infenfibly  running 
into  one  another.  In  this  way  they  rofe 
froni  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  defcend- 
ed  again  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  And 
in  this  way  the  Greek  language  continued 
ftill  to  be  fpeech,  and  was  neither  fong  nor 
recitative,  though  very  different  from  any 
fpeech  we  ever  heard  *. 

.    And  here  it  may  be  wondered,  that  the 
barbarous  languages,  particularly  fome  of 

*  Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech 
and  the  njelody  pf  mufic,  fee  Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  The 
whole  Chapter,  I  think,  is  vorth  the  reading,  by  thofc 
who  have  curiofity  enough  to  know  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  no  praftice,  jtnd  hardly  an  idea  j  I  mean  the 
inufic  of  the  antient  languages, 
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North  Ameiica  ♦,  fhould  have  tones  and 
rhyththSy  and  yet  the  modem. languages 
of  Europe  have  none.  But  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  defcended,  appear  to  have 
been  very  little  favoured  by  the  Mufes  and 
Graces;  for,  though  in  the  accounts  wc 
have  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  a  great 
deal  is  faid  oftheir  poetry,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  their  mufic ;  and  the  moft  nor- 
thern of  all  thofe  nations,  I  mean  the  Lap- 
landers, as  we  are  well  informed  by  a 
Danifh  milSonary,  oneLemmius,  who  was 
ten  years  among  them,  have  fo  little  ge- 
nius for  mufic,  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn, 
without  the  greateft  difficulty,  the  com- 
mon church-tunes  t  •  And,  as  to  inventing 
an  art  of  mufic,  or  any  othjer  liberal  art,  I 
believe  them  abfolutely  incapable.  Their 
language,  I  am  perfijaded,  they  learned 
from  fome  other  nation,  and  perhaps  got 
it  with  the  mufical  tones  and  rhythms,  but 
thefe  they  hav^  loft  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  introduced,   in  place  of 

•  See  page  1 1.  of  this  Volume, 
f  Sec  an  account  of  this  country,  written  by  this 
niffionary  in  very  good  Latin. 
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themi  what'We  call  accents^  fuch  as  thd 
modern  Greeks  ufe  in  plafcc  of  their  an- 
tient  accents,  and  whrch,  I  believe,  uke 
place  in  all  the  diale&s  of  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  as  well  as  in  our  dtale£k.  Thefe^ 
inftead  of  the  mufic  of  the  human  voice, 
the  fined  of  all  mufic,  refemble  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  having  rio  other  variatioii 
but  that  of  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  wert  a 
moft  miifical  people  ;  and,  though  they 
may  have  brought  the  elements  of  that  as 
well  as  of  other  arts  from  Kgypt,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  improved  it  very  much  ;  and, 
as  to  poetry,  I  believe  they  invented  it, 
fince  we  do  not  read  of  the  Egyptians  ha- 
ving any  poetry,  though  we  know  they  had 
mufic  in  the  moft  antient  times  f.  Such 
being  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  I  think  it 
was  almoft  of  neceflity  that  their  language  - 
fliould  be  mufical ;  for  a  very  mufical  peo** 
pie  will  fpeak  and  move,  and  do  almoft  e* 
very  thing,  to  mufic.  • 

•  See  upon  the  fubjeft  of  modem  accents]  VoL  m 
Book  2.  Chap.  4.  and  Book  3.  Chap.  8. 
t  VaL  iL  of  this  work,  p.  228/ 
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• 

As  to  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  have  not  yet  got  p6etry,  but  they 
have  had  mufic  as  early,  1  believe,  as  any 
art  of  life,  without  excepting  even  lan- 
guage ;  and  their  mufic  is  always  accom- 
panied with  words*,  reciting  their  own 
exploits,  or  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  which 
they  fing  at  their  war  feafts  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  of  greater  antiquity  among 
them.  Now,  it  was  very  natural  that  their 
words,  even  when  not  fung,  fliould  have 
fomething  of  a  niufical  cadence,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  fuppofe  that  mufic  and  language 
grew  up  together. 

And  here  I  finifh  my  obfervations  upon 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  trifling  and  minute 
things.      But  it  is  impoflible  to    give  a 

•  L'Affiteau,  in  his  work  entitled,  Moeurs  des  Sau- 
\ages  Ame7-iqualnsy  Vol.  i.  p.  521.  obferves,  that  they 
Ihorten  their  words  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  mufic.  Here  we  may  obferve  the  be- 
ginning of  Poetry ;  for  poetry  is  nothing  more  than 
neafurcd  rhythm. 

Vox..  IV,  F 
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fcientific  account  of  the  found  of  any  lar 
guage,  without  analyfing  it,  as  I  ha\ 
done,  into  words,  fyllables,  and  letter 
and  likewife  into  tones  and  rhythms,  ol 
ferving  what  each  of  thefe  has  peculia 
Without  fuch  a  refolution  of  a  languaj 
into  its  elements,  we  can  form  no  ration; 
judgment,^  even  of  the  found  of  it,  n( 
compare  it,  in  that  refped,  with  other  lai 
guages. 
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CHAP.        VI. 


Of  the  ivords  of  the  Greek  language ^  conft-^ 
dered  as  ftgnificant. — I'he  art  of  the 
Greek  language  mojl  wonderful  in  this  re-- 
fptEl. — Of  the  noun,  and  the  various 
things  denoted  by  its  declenjion. — Of  thi 
verb,  and  the  fiill  greater  'variety  of  ex-- 
prejjion  by  it. — Of  the  ivords  in  Greek 
formed  from  the  Verb. — The  Greek  verb^ 
though  exprejjingfo  many  different  things^ 
not  incumbered  or  overloaded. 


I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  as  fignificant.  And 
here  the  art  of  the  Greek  language  ap- 
pears ftill  more  wonderful.  For  as  much  as 
the  meaning  is  of  greater  excellence  than 
the  found  of  the  words,  fo  much  greater 
fkill  have  the  artificers  of  this  language 
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fho  wn  by  the  invention  of  an  analogy,  as  it 
is  called,  whereby  all  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  things,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  are  expreffed,  without  ma- 
king new  words,  and  only  by  changes 
made  upon  the  fame  word :  So  that  the 
Greek  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  moft  copious  and  rich  of  words,  is  as 
frugal  of  them  as  poflible.  I  will  begin 
with  fingle  words. 

Single  words  are  by  grammarians  divi- 
ded into  what  is  called  parts  of  fpeech ;  and 
thefe  they  make  to  be  eight.  But,  as  I 
have  fhown  elfewhere  *,  if  we  are  to  fpeak' 
philofophically,  there  are  but  two,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  grand  divifion  of  things 
into  fubftance  and  accident,  viz.  the  noun^ 
by  which  fubftances  are  expreffed,  and  the 
n;erby  exprcffing  accidents.  Now,  all  the 
feveral  qualities  and  relations  of  fubftances 
or  nouns  to  one  another,  are  expreffed  by 
what  is  called  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  that 
is,  by  their  cafes,  numbers,  and  genders  j 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  vary  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  28.  and  following. 
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termination,  and  fo  add  much  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear,  exprefs  the  thing  moft  ac- 
curately, particularly  with  refpedl  to  num- 
ber, diftinguifliing  not  only  betwixt  o«^ 
and  tnany^  but  betwixt  tivo  and  many  *, 

The  other  part  of  fpeech,  according  to 
this  philofophical  divifion,  comprehends 
the  other  feven,  according  to  the  common 
divifion  ;  but  I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  verb,  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Greek  analogy ;  for,  bv  the  feveral 
changes  made  upon  it,  it  eiprefles,  imOy 
Whether  the  adion  be  done,  or  fuffered  j 
ido^  Whether  the  adion  be  perfed  or  im- 
perfed  ;  3//0,  Whether  the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  is  the  ador  or  fufFercr,  or  whether 
it  be  the  perfon  fpokdh  to,  or  fome  third 
perfon  or  thing  ;  4/0,  what  the  nqmber  of 
adors  or  fufFerers  is,  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  ;  sto^  The  time  of  the  adion  or  fuf- 
fering.    And  here  there  is  a  wonderful  va- 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  philofophy  of  this 
part  of  fpeech.  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  Book.  i.  Chap. 
4.  alfb  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  given  a  philofophical 
account  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as  hitherto  has 
not  been  given. 
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riety  ;  for,  not  only  the  three  great  divi- 
fions  of  time,  the  pajl^  frefent^  zndi  future^ 
are  exprefled,  but  the  compofitions  of 
ihefe,  the  pajl  with  the  prefent^  with  the 
future^  and  with  ihepqfi:  And,  laftly, 
there  is  a  form  of  the  word,  which  ex- 
preffes  that  the  adion  is  fimply  paft,  with- 
out determining  whether  it  be  likewife  pre- 
fent  or  not  ;  in  fhort,  it  denotes  the  paft 
indefinitely,  6/0,  The  verb  expreffes  alfo 
the  difpofition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
whether  he  affirms,  commands,  wiflies,  or 
prays.  This  is  expreffed  by  three  forms 
of  the  'Verb,  which  we  call  moods y  viz.  the 
indicatives  the  imperative^  the  optative, 
"jmoy  There  is  a  fourth  mood^  which  ex- 
preffes fimply  the  a£kion  of  the  verb,  with 
the  addition  only  of  Ume.  This  is  what  is 
called  thf  infinitive  mood  *.   8vOy  There  is 

•  This  mood,  with  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be 
confidercd  in  Greek  as  an  abftradt  noun.  t«  «-g«TT«», 
for  example,  is  a  noun,  as  much  as  9r^«J<f,  with  the 
addition  only,  of  the  fignification  of  time. —  . 
alfo  this  explained  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  40  The  Latins 
likewife  ufe  the  infinitive  this  way  ;  but,  as  they  have 
not  an  article,  it  often  makes  the  expreflion  obfcure, 
becaufe  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
underftood  as  a  noun,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a 
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,a  fifth  modd,  called  the  JuhjunBi've  or 
conjunSlive^  by  which  it  is  expreffed 
whether  the  verb  be  principal  in  the 
fentence,  or  dependent  upon  another 
■verb.  9«(?,  The  objedt,  too,  of  the  ac-  , 
tion  16  exprefled,  as  far  as  that  is  poflible  ; 
for,  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  by  any  fledtion,  or  change  of  any 
kind  made  upon  the  word,  to  exprefs  all 
the  feveral  things  or  perfons  that  may  be 
the  objedi  of  the  adion.  But,  if  that  oh- 
jedl  is  either  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  the 
perfon  fpoken  to,  or  the  perfon  or  thing 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  the  difcpurfe,  it  is 
exprefled  by  that  form  of  the  verb  we  call 
the  middle  voice.  Lafily^  There  is  a  form 
of  the  verb  which  has  the  fignification  of 
an  adjedive  ;  but,  beiides  quality^  it  ex- 
prefles  time.  This  kind  of  adjedive  is 
what  is  called  a  participle.  And  likewife 
from  the  verb  are  formed  many  fubftantive 
riouns  ;  and  fo  rich  is  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  in  this  particular,  that,  not  only 
from  different  tenfes  are   nouns  derived, 

mood,  and  fo  to  be  conftrued  with  another  verb  in  the 
fentence. 
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but  from  different  perfons  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  preterperfefl:  tenfe  paflive 
of  the  verb  iroiS^  viz.  x^Towjutaii  from  every 
perfon  of  the  Angular  number  of  which 
are  derived  as  many  nouns  ;  imo^  Troitifioi^ 
from  the  firft  perfon,  lignifying  the  thing 
made ;  zdo^  'TroinvK^  from  the  fecond  per- 
fon, fignifying  the  adion  of  making  ;  and, 
Iqfify^  TotnryiSy  from  the  third  perfon,  de- 
noting the  maker. 

What  I  have  faid  here  concerning  the 
Greek  verb,  I  have  faid  (hortly,  refer- 
ring  to  what  I  have  faid,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  fubjed,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  where  thofe  who  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  learned  at  fchool  the 
common  rules  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and. 
to  underftand  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the 
language,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  the  moft  wonderful  art  among 
men,  and  learn  to  know  that  thg  prin- 
ciples of  no  art,  not  even  of  grammar, 

»  Book  i.  Cliap.  lo.  and  following. . 
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the  firft  art  we  are  taught,  can  be  under- 
ftood  without  philofophy. 

What  appears  as  wonderful,  I  think,  as 
any  thing  I  have  mentioned  concerning 
the  Greek  verb,  is  that,  with  all  thefe  va- 
rious expreflions  of  different  things,  with 
which  one  (hould  think  it  would  be  quite 
incumbered  and  overloaded,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficuk  to  be  underftood,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  reading  only,  without  either 'ipeak- 
ing  or  hearing,  it  becomes  familiar  to  us. 

.  Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
Speech  in  Greek,  1  do  not  wonder  that  a 
learned  and  pious  Prof(  flbr  of  Divinity, 
whom  I  knew,  could  not  be  convinced  but 
that  it  came  down  from  heaven  ready  made, 
fo  much  he  thought  it  above  the  invention 
of  men.  Bur,  though  1  think  that  man, 
by  his  natural  faculties,  having  once  got 
fome  ufe  of  language,  might  have  perfed;- 
ed  the  verb,  as  v^^ell  as  every  other  part  of 
fpeech;  yet,  as  the  beginning  of  all  things 
is  moft  difficult,   1  think  there  is  reafon  iq 

Vol,  IV.  G 
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(doubt  whether  man  could  of  himfelf  have 
begun  to  articulate,  or  whether  he  muft 
not  have,  been  at  firft  taught  by  fome  fu- 
perior  intelligence,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
fay  they  were  by  their  God  Teutb.  So  far, 
therefore,  I  agree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
fefibr. 

All  the  various  concomitant  fignifica- 
tions,  fuperadded  to  the  principal  (ignifi- 
cation  of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb,  are 
produced  by  flexion,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  greateft, 
artifice  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  there 
are  two  other  likewife  of  fingular  ufe  for 
preventing  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
words,  and  which,  therefore,  deferve  \o 
be  taken  notice  of,  1  mean  comppf|tiofi 
and  derivation. 
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Of  the  compofition  in  Greek. — The  ufe  of 

it  inJh'Uing  hvords^  and  making  the/yjlem 

of  the  language  more  perfeSl.^-^Qf  the  'ua^ 

tiety  of  its  compofition  ivith  verbs  and 

prepojitions.'-^0fdcviv2it\on  in  the  Greek 

language.-^The  account^  given  by  the  au^ 

thorj  of  the  Greek  derivation^  makes  the 

language  a  voonderful  fyfiem  of  art.--^ 

The  fame  vuas  the  fyfiem  af  Hempjlerhu^ 

fius. — Not  probable  that  both  Hempfler-^ 

huftus  and  thi  Author  fhould  have  fallen 

into  the  fame  error  ^  vuithout  communica^^ 

tion  ivith  one  another.-^Other  arguments 

in  favour  of  thisfyjlem  of  etymology  r^ 

The  Greeky  according  to  this  fyjlem^  re^ 

fembles    very    much  the   Sanfcrit    Ian-- 

guage.-^The  language   of  Homer  par^^ 

ticularly  has  a  voondetful  refemblance  to 

that  lakguagci 
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BY  coinpofition,  two  or  more  words 
of  different  fignifications  are  joined 
together,  in  order  to  produce  another  word 
that  has  a  connection  in  its  fignification 
with  the  component  words.  That  this 
will  often  happen  in  the  variety  of  things 
exprefled  by  language^  is  evident  ;  and 
the  hearer  or  reader,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  compofition,  will 
readily  know  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pounded word  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
exprefled  by  a  word  quite  new,  it  would 
have  burtliened  his  memory,  and  diftra^ted 
his  attention.  Befides,  the  compounding 
words,  a6  well  as  deriving  them,  (of  which 
I  fliall  fpeak  anon),  makes  more  unifor- 
mity in  the  language,  and  more  a  fyftem 
xrf  it,  than  it.could.be  otherwife. 

.  Of  all  the  compofitrons  in  the  Greek 
4anguage, .none  is  more  common,  or  pro- 
educes  greater  effeftSy  than  the  compofi- 
tion of  verbs  with  prepofitions.  It  is  to  it 
chiefly,  that  is  owing  that  wonderful  accu- 
SSLcy  o£exprefiion  fo.rcmarkable  in  Greek, 
by  which  every  the  leaft  circumfi:ance  of 
an  adion  is  expreflTcd  in  the  fhorteft;  way 
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poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  clearly  ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  know  the  force  of  tlfe 
prepofitions,  both  fingle  and  in  compofi- 
tion,  we  muft  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty, and  even  of  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  hvk^ 
guagc.     It    is,   1   believe,  Angular  in  the 
Greek,  that  they  compound  often  with 
two,  and  fometimes  even  with  three,  in 
order  to  exprefs  every  circnmftance'  of  the 
thing.      Thus  Homer,    defciibing   water 
coming   out    of  a  rock,    ufes   the    word 
v7rexTfx)peeivi  where  it  exptefles  not  only  that 
the  water  came  out  of  the  rock,  but  that  it 
came  from  under  the  rock,  and,  further, 
that  it   did   not  ftagnate  at  the  foot  of  it, 
but  ran  forward*.  A  language  of  this  kind 
not  only  defcribes  but  paints,  particularly 
in  the   ufe  that   Homer  has  made  of  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed   by  the  painters,  that   Homer  has 
furnifhed   the  beft   fubjedts   for  hiftorical 
painting,    of  any  aOthor,  antient  or  mo- 
dern. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  fubjcft  of 
the  Greek  prepofitions,  and  their  compofition  with 
Terbs,  Vol.  ii.  p.  175.  176. 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  derivation 
in  the  Greek  language.  Of  this  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  juft  one, 
the  Greek  language  is  certainly  a  moft 
wonderful  fyftem  of  art,' derived  from  as 
few  principles  as  I  think  is  poffible,  only 
five  duads  of  vowels.  That  I  am  in  the 
right,  I  think  it  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  Hempfterhufius,  the  greateft 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time,  and  likewife 
learned  in  the  Oriental  languages,  formed 
the  fame  fyftem,  which  he  never  ptiblifli- 
ed  ;  but  a  fcholar  of  his,  one  Lennep,  has 
publiflied  it,  about  five  years  after  my  work 
was  publiflied  t«  Now,  I  muft  fay,  that  I 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  are  both  in  the  right,  than  that  we 
have  both  erred  the  fame  error.  But, 
fiiould  the  reader  think  otherwife,  he  muft 
allow  it  to  be  a  moft  curious  literary  anec- 
dote, that  two  perfots,  entirely  unknown 

♦  Page  1 88. — 193.  and  the  diffcrtation  there  re- 
ferred to* 

t  He  is  Profeflbr  of  Eloquence  and  Greek  in  the 
tJniverfity  of  Groninghen  5  and  his  book  is  entitled, 
Arwlogia  Linguat  Graecae,  printed  at  Utrecht;,  m  17794 
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to  one  another,  fhould  have  coincided  fo 
perfedly,  not  in  one  particular  thing,  but 
in  a  whole  fyftem  of  fcience. 

Further,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
vowels  are  efTential  parts  of  all  language,  * 
without  which  there  can  be  no  articula-- 
tion  ;  and,  as  they  are  more  pliable  by 
their  nature  than  confonants,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  greater  changes  and  varia- 
tions, it  was  moft  natural  to  derive  the 
whple  language  from  them  ;  tr>uch  more 
natural  than  to  derive  the  Hebrew  from 
triads  of  confonants.  That  the  flexions  of 
verbs  are  chiefly  by  vowels,  mufl  be  ad- 
mitted. If  fo,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  verb  itfelf  has  been  originally 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ;  and,  as  all  the 
nouns  in  Greek  are  derived  from  verbs  *, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  words  of  the 
language,  except  fome  prepofitions  and 
connecting  particles,  which  are  to  be  cpn- 
fidered,  not  as  words,  but  rather  as  pegs 
and  nails  that  fallen  words  together  f,  are 
derived  from  combinations  of  vowels, 

•  Vol.ii.p.  x88. 
f  Ibid. 
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Lajlly^  The  learned  language  of  India, 
I  mean  the  Sanfcrit,  is,  as  we  are  well  in- 
formed, derived  from  a  feVir  words,  or  ra* 
ther  founds,  having  no  determinate  figni- 
fication.  And,  by  later  difcoveries,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblance 
betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek,  in  that 
capital  part  of  fpeeth,  the  verb ;  for  the 
Sanfcrit  has  exadly  the  fame  form  of  a  verb, 
as  that  of  the  verbs  in  r— /m,i  in  Greek  *. 
And  there  is  another  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Sanfcrit  and  the  oldeft  language  in 
Greek,  and  I  think  the  beft,  I  mean  Ho- 
mer's language,  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  India  are  dialeds  of  the  San- 
fcrit, as  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  the  fe- 
vcral  languages,  fpoken  in  Greece  in  la- 
ter times,  are  dialeds  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage. And  this  perfuades  me  that  the 
fyftem,  both  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek, 
has  come  originally  from  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fcienccs,  Egypt,  though 
no  doubt  the  words  and  phrafes  would  be 
greatly  altered  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  fame  art  to  be  pradiifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  with  very  different 
materials. 

♦  Sec  page  25.  of  this  Volume. 
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There  is  one  advantage  which  the  San- 
fcrit  language  enjoys,  I  think,  in  common 
with  the  language  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  this, 
that,  if  you  are  matter  of  the  language 
of  the  Sanfcrit,  you ,  may  make  as  many 
words  in  it  is  you  pleafe,  and  they  will  be 
readily  underftood  by  the  hearer,  if  he  be 
alfo  mafter  of  the  rules  of  that  analogy  *.. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
form  numbers  of  new  words  according 
to  Homer's  analogy,  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood  by  a  fcholar  who  has  ftu- 
died  that  analogy. 

There  is  another  refemblance,  as  appears 
to  me,   betwixt   the  Sanfcrit  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.     We  are  informed  that 
this  Indian  language  never  was  at  any  time 
the  language  of  the  vulgsy,   but  of  philo- 
fophers  only.     Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Homer's  language   never  was  fpoken  en- 
tire by   any  one  tribe  of  Greeks,   being  a 
language  much   too   various  and  artificial 
to  have  ever  been  the  language  of  the  vul- 

Vol.  IV.  H 
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gar  in  ^ny  cpqntry.  It  was  therefore  the 
language  only  pf  the  Poets  or  Bards,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  philpfophers  or  wif? 
men  of  the  country. 
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lyCompofition  iri  Greek'-^the greatejl  beau-- 
ty  of  all — requires  ^variety  as  much  as 
any  thing  elfe  belonging  to  language.--^ 
The  arrangement  in  Greek  nvonderfullj 
various. — By  a  proper  arrangement  the 
fenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could 
be otherwife.'-^This  compofitiony  though 
difficult  to  be  underjlood  at  firji^  becomes 
eafy. — ^It  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the 
fcholars  that  flour ifhed  after  the  reflora^ 
tiqn  of  letters^  that  they  difdained  to 
ivrite  in  their  vernacular  tonguc^-^f 
the  many  particles  vfed  in  Greek. -^The 
ufe  of  thefe  particles^  both  vuith  refpe^  to 
the  fenfe  and  found. — Of  the  ivonderful 
beauty  of  the  compofition  of  DemQflheneSj 
ivhen pronounced  by  himfclf 

I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  Compofition  id 
Greek,  the  moft  material  thing  in  eve- 
ry language,  and  forchefakeof  W'hichallthe 
red  of  the  grammatical  art  is  intended.  It 
is  almoft  nee^Iefs  to  obferve  that  by  com- 
pofition here  I  mean  not  that  compofitiod 
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by  which  fingle  words  are  formed,  of 
which  I  haive  already  treated  *,  but  that 
compofition  by  which  words  are  put  to- 
gether in  fentences ;  as  to  which,  I  have 
already  obferved  f,  that  the  chief  beauty  of 
it  is  variety  ;  for,  if  it  were  always  the 
fame,  though  ever  fo  beautiful,  it  would 
foon  become  difgufting.  Now,  the  Greek 
language,  expreffing  all  the  various  con- 
nections of  words  by  flexion,  particularly 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  admits  of 
a  wonderful  variety  of  arrangement,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  is  only  indeclineable  words 
that  require  to  be  connefked  by  juxta-pofi- 
tion.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  muft  be 
greatly  pleafed,  but  I  think  I  have  fhown, 
that,  by  the  pofition  of  .emphatical  words 
in  certain  parts  of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe 
is  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwife  J  ;  and,  as  the  meaning,  where 
the  compofition  is  in  periods  or  long  fen- 
tences, cannot  be  divided  and  taken  fepa- 

*  In  the  preceding  Chapter, 
f  Chap.  3.  of  this  Volume. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  569.  and  following, — p.  572.  and  fol- 
joiving. 
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rately^  but  muft  be  apprehended  altoge'^ 
ther  or  not  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fenfe  in  that  way  comes  upon  the  mind 
more  clofe  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than  when 
broken  down,  and  frittered  into  fmall  pie- 
ces. 

This  compofition,  fo  various,  and  fo  dif^ 
ferent  from  our  uniform  compofition,  and 
which*  therefore,  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, is  no  doubt  at  firft  difficult  to  the 
young  beginner,  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin. But  it  is  furprifing  how  foon  it  be- 
comes eafy  to  us,  and  even  familiar ;  and, 
at  laft  we  defpife  every  other  kind  of  com- 
pofition ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
learned,  after  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
that,  fcorned  to  write  in  their  njcrnacular 
language,  which  they  confidered  to  be  fit 
only  for  fervants  or  Jlaves^  as  the  word 
denotes ;  but  they  wrote  in  Latin,  (fome- 
times  in  Greek),  and  converfed  in  Latin 
with  one  another.  In  Germany,  they  ftill ' 
write  in  Latin  upon  any  learned  fubjedl, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo  good  as  might 
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be  wiflied.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could 
write  in  Latin  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fcho- 
lars  In  England,  and  particularly  my  friend 
Sir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  London  < 
writing,  as  I  do,  not  for  the  vulgar,  I  would 
never  write  in  Englifh,  or  in  any  modern 
language.  When  I  was  at  a  foreign  Uni- 
verfity  many  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  both  fpeaking  and  writing  Latin, 
and  could  do  it  tolerably  well  ;  but  this 
faculty  I  have  now  loft,  and  I  am  too  old, 
much  too  old,  to  recover  it. — But  to  re- 
turn to  the  fubjedl. 

Thefe  long  periods  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
fo  artificially  arranged,  and  confifting  of 
feveral  members,  various  not  only  in  the 
ftru£ture  of  the  words  but  in  the  matter, 
(which  fhould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  compofed,)  if  they  be  not  well 
read,  with  a  proper  variation  of  tone  fuit* 
able  to  the  diflference  of  matter,  will  not 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  moft  learned 
ears.  But  this  very  change  of  tone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  quite 
clear  and  diftinft,  gives  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  pronunciation^   as  we  mud  be  feiH 
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fible  from  hearing  well  read  the  periods 
of  Demoilhenes  or  Milton. 

There  is  one  thing  remaining  to  be  fpo- 
ken  to,  which,  in  nvy  apprehenfion,  gave  as 
great  a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition  as  a- 
ny  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
made  them  fpeak  ore  rotundo^  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  life  of  fo  many  particles,  or 
little  words,  more  by  far  than  are  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  any  other  language  iu 
the  world.  By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  ad- 
jedives,  and  verbs,  words  are  connected  to- 
gether ;  but  by.thefe  particles  the  fenfe  is 
connected,  fo  that  we  know  what  is  to 
follow  by  what  goes  before,  and  there  is 
no  gap  or  interval  in  xXxtjiuwcn  orationis^ 
any  more  than  in  a  natural  (Ircam.  Thus, 
when  a  fjLtv  goes  before,  we  arc  fare  that 
fomething  is  to  follow  that  has  the  rela- 
tion of  oppofition  to  the  thing  preceding, 
and  which  is  marked  by  the  correfpon- 
dent  particle  S't ;  and,  when  a  ts  goes  be- 
fore, we  are  fure  another  conjnn^nion  is 
to  follow,  joining  thr  fp.i.fcquent  thing  to 
the  preceding.     The  particle  cT;;  gives  an 
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emphafis  to  what  follows,  which  we.  can 
hardly  exprefs  in  iinglifh  even  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution. 

The  particle  roi  ferves  a  like  purpofe  of 
raifing  the  attention,  though  I  think  not  fo 
emphatically  as  S'ti.  It  is  the  Dorick  of 
0-0/,  and  anfwers  to  the  Latin  tibi^  which 
is  ufcd  by  Lucretius  in  the  fanic  fenfe, 
where  he  fays, 

His  tibi  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  atque  horror  *.-^— 

Ovv  I  underftand  to  be  a  particle  which 
connects  in  the  way  of  reafoning  what 
follows  with  what  goes  before,  importing 
that  the  one  is  a  confequence  of  the  o* 
ther. 

rg  appears  to  me  to  be  a  limiting  par- 
ticle, reftriding  the  generality  of  the  word 
or  propofition  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  that  common  ex- 
preffion,  efjiot  ye  S'oyceiy  is,  /  at  leajl  think 
fo^  ^whatever  others  may  think ;  and  it  may 
generally  be  rendered  by  at  leaji  in  Eng- 
liOi. 

•  Lib.  1.  V.  28. 
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As  the  Greeks  compound  other  words, 
fo  they  compound  thofe  particles,  and  they 
fay,  fjL^vToi  roiyoLfovvj  &c.  all  which,  I   am 
perfuaded,  have  a  meaning,  but  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exprefs  in  Englifh  or  in 
any  other  language.     And  this  has  incli- 
ned  many  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  . 
of  them  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but  were 
employed  merely  to  give  a  greater  flow  to 
the  compofition.     But,  tho'  they  certainly 
have  that   eflfedJ:,  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
people  of  fo  corred  a  tafte  as  the  Greeks 
would  employ  words,   and    fo    many  of 
them    too,   merely   for  the   fake   of    the 
found,  without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 
their   profe    compofitions,     and    in    their 
orations,  where  they  were  fpeaking  to  the 
people  upon   bufmefs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance.    The  learned   world,  therefore, 
I  think,    are  much    obliged  to   the  Ger- 
man Profeflbr  Hoegenville,   who    has  en* 
deavoured,   and   1  think   for   the   greater 
part  fuccefsfully,   to   give  a  meaning  to  e- 
very  one  of  them. 

Being  obliged,  for  the    reafon    I  have 
mentioned,   to   write   in  Englifli,   it  often 
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grieves  me  that  I  cannot  give,  both  to  my 
words  and  matter,  the  connexion  which 
the  Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe  par- 
ticles, fo  that  my  fentences,  do  what  I 
can,  are  often  as  much  unconnected,  as  if 
there  were  no  connexion  in  the  matter.. 

If  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Greek  com- 
pofition  be  true,  how  wonderful  mull  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  been,  fpo- 
ken  by  himfelf,  with  all  the  graces. of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  ?  For,  befides 
his  a£lion,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled,  what  pleafure  to  the  ear 
mud  have  given  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  his  language,  both  much  ftudied  by 
him  * — the  variety  alfo  of  his  artificial  ar- 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek 
language  we  have  hardly,  as  I  have  fald,  an  idea  •, 
and,  as  to  the  rhythm,  though  we  know  well  enough 
what  it  was,  yet  our  ears  are  not  formed  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  it,  even  in  their  vcrfe,  and  much  lefs  in 
their  profe. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  and  following,  and  409.  and  followr 
ing ;  where  I  have  fhown  how  effential  a  part  rhythm 
was,  even  of  their  profe  compofition. 
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rangement  *,his  periods  divided  into  mem- 
bers of  different  lengths,  and  containing 
matter  of  different  kinds,  aind  which, 
therefore,  muft  have  been  fpoken,  as  I 
have  oWerved,  with  changes  of  tones  f — 
his  ftile  too,  adorned  with  figures  very 
different  from  the  figures  now  ufpd,  which 
ftick  out  of  the  work  and  alter  quite  the 
colour  of  the  ftile,  fuch  as  exclamation^ 
much  ufed  even  by  Cicero,  and  fuch  as 
epithets  which  a.re  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  poetic  ftile,  but  of  which 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  entirely 
free,  (for  I  have  read  whole  orations  of  his, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet),  the 
figures  he  ufes  being  fuch  as  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned,  and,  though 
the  learned  perceive  that  they  give  an  un- 
ufual  caft  to  the  ftile,  yet  they  do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  them  ? — When  I 
confider  all  thefe  things,  I  fay  again  that 
the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  pronounced 

•  Ibid.  p.  363.  and  following.  See  alfo  the  Difl 
fertation  annexed  to  Vol.  ii.  on  the  Compofition  of 
the  antlents. 

f  See  an  example  of  a  period  of  Demofthenes,  Vol. 
iii,  p.  60. 
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by  himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines  *, 
who,  as  he  was  a  very  good  pleader,  I 
fuppofe,  was  alfo  a  good  reader,  muft 
have  been  a  moft  wonderful  thing, 
and  of  beauty  fo  tranfcendent,  that -we 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  it  f ;  or,  if 
*we  could  form  an  idea  of  it,  wefliould 
not  be  able  to  imitate  it,  even  in  wri- 
ting, much  lefs  in  fpeaking,  not  having 
the  materials  upon  which  he  wrought.  In 
other  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary,  though  we 
have  the  materials,  yet  all  connoifleurs  ac- 
knowledge that  no  modern  artift  has  e- 
qualled  the  beauty  of  the*  antient  Greek 
ftatues  ;  but,  when  a  modern  langus^ge  is 
the  materials  upon  which  the  writing  ar- 

•  This  alludes  to  a  well  known  ftory  of  -^fchincs, 
who  having  retired  to  Rhodes,  after  his  banlfhment, 
read  to  iome  people  there  Demofthenes's  famous  ora- 
tion againft  him,  entitled,  ^t^t  vrt^tcnv ;  and,  when 
they  admired  it  very  much,  *  What  would  you  have 

<  thought   of  it,'    faid  he,   *  if  you  had  heard  him 

<  pronounce  it  ?' — See  Vol.  ii.  p.  417, 

•j-  Sec  the  account  given  "by  the  Halicarnaflian  of 
the  beauty  of  rhetorical  compolition,  confiding  of  »it'- 
lodyj  rhythm^  variety^  or  change^  and,  laftly,  what  is 
proper  or  iecomittg,  I  have  quoted  the  paflage  in 
Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  381. 
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tift  muft.work,  it  is  by  nature  impoflible  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofi- 
tion,  as  impoffible  as  it  would  be  to  build 
a  fine  palace  of  rough  unhewn  pebbles. 

Though  Deihofthenes  exceeded,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  men  of  his  age  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation,  yet  an  oration  muft  firft  be 
well  compofed,  before  any  pronunciation 
can  make  it  pleafe  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
taffe.  Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  much  to  compofition  as  to  pro- 
nunciation J  and,  as  a  model  of  compofi- 
tion, he  ftudied  the  authors  before  him, 
particularly  Thucydides,  w^hom  it  is  faid 
he  tranfcribed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  has  fhown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  him,  for  he  has 
avoided  his  perplexed  and  involved  peri- 
ods, fo  much  crouded  with  matter,  that  he 
was  reckoned  an  obfcure  writer  in  the  time 
of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, even  when  he  wrote  himfelf ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they  were,  if 
he  had  fpoken  to  them  in  the  ftile  of  Thu- 
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cydides  ;  but  he  has  imitated  him  with  f 
much'difcretjon,  that,  though  he  have  di 
verfificd  his  ftile  by  figures  without  nam 
or  number,  yet  he  has  not  crouded  ther 
together  fo  much  as  Thucydides  has^one 
(for  a  ftile  may  be  too  much  varied  as  we 
as  too  much  the  fame)  j  neverthelefs  hi 
ftile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much  varied,  an 
fo  artificial,  that  he  was  not  well  receive 
at  firft  by  the  people,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  the 
did  not  perfedly  underftand  him,  till  li 
had  learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  h 
own  periods  *. 


♦  Sec  Vol.  ii.  p.  363.  and  following^ 
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CHAP.        IX. 


Of  the  Latin  language. — That  language  the 
oldejl  dialeft  of  the  Greek -^liker  therefore 
to  the  Oriental  Languages. — It  has  tones^ 
but  not  fo  accurately  marked  as  in  Greek. 
— But  the  quantity  offyllables  accurately 
obferved  in  it, — r^/  to  fpirits,  much 
fewer  afpirates  than  in  Greek, — The  La- 
tin language  defe^ive  iii  the  elemental 
founds^  particularly  in  diphthongs. — 
Thefe  the  Latins  commonly  refolve. — Ex-- 
amples  of  this. — The  great efi  difference  of 
all  betwixt  the  found  of  the  two  lann 
guages  is  J  that  the  Latifis  terminate  fo 
many  ivords  in  mute  ccnfonants^  the 
Greeks  none  at  all. "---The  terminations  of 
-orum  and'Zx\xxx\^  in  the  Lathi  language.^ 
not  pleafant. 
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TH  E  next  language  to  which  I  fliall 
apply  my  general  obfervations  is  the 
Latin.     This  language  is  the  moft  antient 
dialedt  of  the  Greek  known,  brought  in- 
to Italy  by  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
Oenotrus,  about  feventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  refembling  more  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  than  any  other  dialed):  of 
Greek  now  known.     But,  as  it  came  off 
from  the  original  ftock,  much  earlier  than 
either  of  thefe  dialers,  it  ha:s  more  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Hebrew,   or  fome  other 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  language,  from  which 
I  am  perfuaded  the  Greek  is  derived.     It 
has,  however,  accents  or  tones,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  all  languages  had  originally, 
though  they  may  have  loft  them  in  procefs 
of  time,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; 
for  mufic  being,  as  I  imagine,  coeval  with 
language,  it  was  moft  natural  that  it  fhould 
be  joined,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with 
it.  Now,  the  Latins  being  a  mufical  people, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  of  whom  they  were 
defcended,  preferved  the  original  mufic  of 
the   language,  and  began  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it  in  the  wind-pipe,  the  greater  or 
lefs  dilation  of  which  gives    a   language 
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its  mufical  tones,  which  the  modern  lan- 
guages -want  entirely,  having  nothing  but 
articulation  produced  by  the  various  pofi- 
tion  and  adlion  of  the  organs  of  the  mouthy 
where  our  pronunciation  begins.  But, 
the*  the  Latins  had  accents,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  they  were  fo  accurately  mea- 
fifred,  or  fo  exaftly  obferved  in  the  pronuri- 
ciatiotiv  :as  :thbfe  of  the  Greeks  were.  Their 
grammarians,  who  treat  of  accentuation, 
though  they  fpeak  of  the  acute^  x\\q  gra've^ 
SLudihe circumflex *, do  not  define  or  mea- 
fure  them,  as  the  Halicarnailian  has  done 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  accents  :  And  I  dp- 
not  obferve  that  any  of  their  authors  who 
have  treated  ofJUky  fpeak  much  of  the  me- 
lody of  it  as  one  of  its  beauties  f,  or  com- 
mend it,  as  the  Halicarnailian  does  the  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  for  being  ^v/jieXn^  X* 

•  See  Prifcian  anil  Diomedes,  in  the  Colleftion  of 
Latin  Gramniarians,  publifhed  by  Putchius,  p.  laftd. 
et  feq.  and  p,  426,  et  feq. 

f  That  thefe  authors,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
fuch  a  beauty",  and  the  practice  of  it  at  leaft  in  fgn^e 
degree,  is  evident  from  what  Cicero  fliys,  Lib.  i\. 
Cap,  8.  De  OraUre,  Lib.  iik  Cap.  50.  ibid.  Arid  in 
his  Oratory  Cap.  17.  and  18. 

X  See  what  I  have  faid  upoh'thiaorriaitieftt  of^flile 
in  Greek  compofkibn,  -Vol.'  iL-Sctelk  ni.''Cfe¥piLy'.  * 
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But,  whatever  defeft  there  may  have 
been  in  the  melody  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  rhythm  of  it,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  appears  to  have  been  very 
accurately  obferved.  But,  as  to  the  di- 
ftindion  of  fpirits,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  ufed  it  near  fo  much  as  the 
Greeks  ;  for  they  did  not  afpirate  cpnfo- 
fiants  at  all  *,  fo  that  they  had  not  the 
found  of  the  Greek  letters  (p,  ^,  andO. 
And  they  ufed  very  little  afpiratidn  even 
of  vowels':  Thus,  they  faid  oedi  for  hoedi^ 
irci  for  hirci  t-  And  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears to  me  very  plain,  namely,,  that  the 
Latin  languap;e  came  off  from  the  Gretk 
before  it  was  completed  either  in  the 
found  or  in  the  grammatical  part.  And 
from  thence  arifes  this  defect,  and  all  the 
others  that  I  (hall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  later  times, 
when  they  began  to  reform  their  lan- 
guage upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  they 
improved  the  found  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
afpirated  confonants,  as  well  as  vowels. 
Thus,  in  place  of />«/r^r,  which  they  faid . 

*  Gcero,  Orator^  Cap.  48. 

t  Quintilian^  InfiiMianes^  Uib.  i.  Cap.  5. 
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before, they  {dXdLpulcher  ;  in  place  of  Gracci 
they  faid  Gracchi ;  in  place  of  triumpi  they 
faid  triumphi^  &c.  *  j  and  the  ufe  of  afpi- 
rated  voxels  became  common  among 
them.  But,  as  to  confonants,  even  in  the 
days  of  Gicero,  there  were  very  few  of 
them  afpirated,  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek,  fuch  as  philofophia^ 
which  was  not  Latin  till  the  days  of  Ci*- 
cero,  though  the  thing  before  that  was 
known  among  them,  but  it  was  calledyZi- 
pientia  ;  and  fapere  was  ufed  for  philofo* 
phariy  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  who 
fays, 

Scribendi  rtCte/apere  eft  pi-incipium  et  forts.  .  -    . 
Rem  tibi  Socraticac  poterimt  oftendere  chaitae** 

And  not  only  did  the  Latins  want  thofe 
afpirared  confonants,  which  I  think  give  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  Greek  language  ; 
but  they  did  not  found  all  the  fix  proper 

»  Quintilian,  di^o  /oc&  \  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
Greek  faftiion  of  afpirating  confonants  was  carried  fo 
far,  that  fome  people  pronounced  praechones  inftead  of 
praecoiHSy  ihenturwnes  inftead -of  ^;^//ri^x,&c» 
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diphthongs,  at  leaft  not  in  later  times..;  for 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  they  ufcd  neither  the 
et  nor  the  ov     The  ai  they  appear  always 
to  have  ufed,  particularly  in  the  genitive 
fingular  of  the  firft  declenfion  ;  and  they 
fometimes  divided  it^  as  in  the  words  par 
triai  and  aurai*     The  cu  tpo,  and  the  eu^ 
they  appear  always  to  have  ufedj  as  in  the 
words  audie^  and  .  heu^  and  feu»     The  oi 
toO' appears  always  to  have  been  in  ufe  a- 
mong  them,  as  in./t2?//a  and  j^^no^and  ma- 
ny others,   which    I  am'  perfuaded   they 
founded  as  the  Greeks  did  the  01  ;  for  we 
cannot  doubt  that /)(?^«^,  for  example,  is  the 
Greek  word  Toivn.     But  in  many  of  their 
words  they  leave  out  one  of  the  vowels  of 
this  high- founding  diphthong,  and  pro* 
nounce  it  as  the  fingle  vowel.    Thus,  of  the 
word  oi-iLos^  they  make/^^w,  with  the  Eolic 
digamma  prefixed, and  leaving  out  the  vow- 
el i  J  and  of  c/roj,  by  leaving  out  the  other 
vowel,  viz.  the  <?,  they  made  vinum.   And, 
in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  language,   at   Icaft  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been,*  to  refolve  the 
diphthong,  and  to  found  only  one  of  t  h 
vowels* ^Thus,    in   the  declenfion  of 
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animus^  ia  place  of  the  termination  01  in 
the  nominative  .plural,  and  o<s  and  ou^ 
in  the  dative  and  accufative,  the  Latins 
have  I,  and  iV,  and  os  ;  and  -in  the  ge- 
nitive fingular  they  throw  out  both  vow- 
els, and,  in  place  of  oLv^fjLov  fay  animi  *; 
and,  in  the  third  declenfion,  iii  the  word 
omnis,  for  example,  in  place  of  omneis  in 
the  nominative  plural,  they  Xay  omnes  com- 
monly, and  fomeof  the  old  writers  omnisy 
always  leaving  out  one  .or  other  of  the 
vowels.  And  it  is  the  fame  in  the  verb  ; 
as,  in  lego^  in  place  of  faying,  in  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  perfon,  kgeis  and  legeit^ . 
they  fay  legis  and  legit. — As  to  the  im- 
proper diphthongs,  of  which  the  Greek 
Grammarians  make  alfo  fix,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  Latins  ever  founded  one 
of  them,  (nor  doies  any  Latin  grammarian,  as 
far  as  1  know,  fo  much  as  mention  them), 
which  muft  have  made  the  found  of  their 
language  of  miich  lefs  variety  than  that  of 
the  Greek  f. , 

•  The  ancient  Greek  genitive  was  uvtfiotdf  as  it  is 
ftill  ufed  in  the  Ionic  dialeft :  and  from  thence  I  ima- 
gme  is  formed  the  Latin  genitive  ammiy  by  throwing 
iway  firft  the  final  <?,  and  then  the  o  in  the  diphthong. 

f  Tliat  the  improper  diphthongs  were  truly  diph- 
tiiongs,   as  they    are    called,    and   differed   in  their 
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Thud  it  appears  that,  for  want  of  afpi- 
rated  confonahts,  and  having  fomuch  few^ 

found  from  the  fimple  vowels,  cannot  be  doubted.  At 
the  fame  time,-  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
founded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  proper  diphthongs. 
Thus,  for  example,  m  had  certainly  a  found  differeht 
from  the  proper  diphthong  u.  It  had,  however,  I  am 
perfuaded,  a  found  approaching  to  it,  which  I  think  is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  writing  it.  What,  then, 
was  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  founds  ?  And  I 
apprehend  it  was  this,  that,  in  the  proper  diphthongs, 
the  founds  of  the  two  vowels  were  fo  perfeftly  mixed,- 
that  the  ear  could  not  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the  o- 
ther  5  whereas,  in  the  improper  diphthongs,  the  voice 
dwelt  more  upon  one  of  the  vowels  than  upon  the  o- 
ther,  and  which,  therefore,  was  better  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  writing,  the  ^  in 
the  improper  diphtliong  «  is  marked  either  bya  dot 
under  the  a»,  or  by  a  fmall  «  fubjoined  to  it,  which  I 
think  plainly  indicates,  that,  in  the  cofnpofition  ma- 
kfhg  this  improper  diphthong,  the  »  was  predominant, 
and  more  ftrongly  founded  than  the  i.  Another  ex- 
ample may  be  given  of  an  improper  diphthong,  where 
the  M  is  alfo  predominant,  but  the  other  vowel,  in- 
ftead  of  being  poftponedy  is  praeponed  ;  as  in  the  word 
n»iAu<«Jr«^,  where,  in  the  fyllable  Jgw,  the  found  of  i  is 
heard,  if  it  be  rightly  pronounced,  but  faintly.  It  is 
faid  by  the  grammarians,  and  particularly  by  Eufta- 
thius,  that  thefe  two  letters  are  pronounced  together 
by  a  figure  which  they,  call  vv^iK<potn7^^^  or  ci/hJu^^. 
But  the  vowels  cannot  be  run  together,  without  being 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong  proper  or  improper. — Thefe 
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cr  GOiripoxmded  ;  vocal  .founds,  the  Latia 
language  could  neither  have  that  variety, 
nor  that, f well-' in  the  ^ found,  which  the 
Greek  langaagelias.  -  And;  further^  it  is 
evident  that  the  pronuriciiatioh  of  the»La- 
tin  nitift  -  testve .  been  very*-  much  harflier 
than  the  Ore^,:  particularly  in  their  ter- 
mitlfttions,  which,  as  I  liave  obferved,  are 
aidiftinguifhingqpart  of  the  found  of  words** 
Now,  the  terminationrofia!  great  mariyliar 
tin  wor^s  is  in 'mute  confonapts^  fuch  ad 
i^,  r;  ^,  and  particularly  /  f%.l  Such  terml-^ 
natiOD9,rLa«j  pepfuaded,  were  as  coinmoh 
in  Greek,  in  its  oi^^inSl  ftate^  as  they  are 
now  in  Latin. ;^  and  it  i3:one  proof  ^mOng. 
many  others,  th^t  it  was;litUfi  better  than 

obfervationsi  owe  to  a  friend  of  mine, a  learned Profef- 
for  in  tke  Univerfity  pt  St  Andrews,  Mr  John  Hun- 
ter. •     ,      .. 

•  P.5.-31.    ' 

f  In  aiotiint  times,  there  were  many  more  words 
terminating  in  V|  as  may  be  feeninantient  monuments 
of  the  Latin  yet  jpreferved*  '^kW*  ^^^J  faid,- j^w/^ 
for  fopu/o,  fententiad  iorfententia^-r-Oi  the  diftinfliQ^j 
betwixt   the  liquid  and  mute  cpnfonants^,  V9I.  li.   p^ 

?33- 
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z  rud6  and  barbarous  language  rwhen  the 
Latin  came  off  from  it.  Several  veftiges 
of  this  are  to  b^.feen  in  the  mod  antient 
dialed  of  it,  next,  to  the  Latin^ :  I  mean 
rfie  Doric,  where  they  fay  Aifyoirrrin  place 
oi?^ovG(.  Now,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  an  earlieriperiod  they  faid  Xeyorr^ 
or  iffgunt  as  the  Latins  now  fay.  And  they 
ufed  much  more  the  canine  letter,  r  than 
they  do  now,^^-=^LhcIieve,  as  much  as.  the 
Latins  ufe  it ;  as  is  evident  fi^m  a  piece  of 
very  antient*  Doric  Greek  prjefdrved  to  us, 
viz.  a  decree  ofthcfenate  of  Sparta,  ag^^inil 
Timotheus,  a  mufxcia©,  who  had.  cor- 
rupted, as  they  faid,  the  fimpUcity  of  the 
antient  mufic,  by  adding  a  ftring  to  the 
lyre. 

This  termination  in  mute  confpnants^  fo 
harfh  and    abrupt,    makes   the    language 
flow  not  fo  pleafantly.     And  that-commou 
termination  in.  Latin  with  the  bowing  bet- 
ter, as  it  is  called,  m,abfolutely  (huts  the  ^ 
mouth    ihore  -  than  *ny    of  ^  ibe  •  letters ' 
that  are  caHed  inute  Y'  and*  rt  interrupts  the' 
flow  of  the  language*  fb   miicli,  that  it  is 
ypry  frequently  elided  in  their  verfe.     Ijp 
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is,  however,  much  ufed  by  them,  both 
in  their  .declenfibris  and  conjugations  ; 
particularly  in  their  genitives  plural,  inftead 
of  the  Greek  a>¥^  they  ufe  orum^  which 
gives  occafion  fometimes  to  rhymes  not 
agreeable,  as  that  of  Horace, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prifca  virorufH  eft: 

And .  their  arums  are  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
as  teftis  mearum  fententiarum.  Thefe  are 
Monkifix  rhymes  which  I  am  pcrfuaded 
Horace  would  not  have  ufed,  if  he  could 
cafily  have  avoided  it.  Now,  the  »v  of 
the  Greek  in  place  oforum^  and  the  Jiolic 
a^v  in  place  of  arum^  make  pleafant  e- 
nough  rhymes  at  times,  as  Homer  has 
fhown. 


Vol.  IV. 
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CHAP.        X. 


The  words  of  the  Latin  language  conjidered 
asjignificant. — In  that  refpecl- inferior  to 
the  Greek  more  fill  than  in  found — parti-^ 
cularly  in  the  ^erh. -'^Examples  of  the 
defeSi  of  the  Latin  language  in  that  part 
of fpeech^^inf trior  even  to  the  Engli/h. 
^'—DefeSlive  alfo  in  participles. — The  La- 
tins ivant  aljh  the  variety  of  tivo  aorifs 
and  three  Jutures. — Defective  alfo  in 
.  tnoods-'-^'w anting  alfo  a  voice  ivhich  the 
Greeks  have  in  their  verbsy  and  a  dual* 
number  both  in  their  verbs  and  their 
nouns. — The  Latin  wants  one  part  of 
fpeech  wholly^  viz.  the  article, -^The 
confequence  of  this  defeSi  is  to  make  the 
exprefjion  of  the  language  obfcure  and  am* 
biguous, "-^Examples  of  this. 
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I  come  now  to  confider  the  words  in  La- 
tin ^s  fignUicant.  And  here  it  will 
appear  that  the  Latin  is  as  inferior  to  the 
Greek  in  fenfe  and  expreflion  as  in  found. 
The  moft  important  partof  fpecch,  as  well 
as  the  moft  artificial,  is  the  verb  j  and  in 
it  the  Latin  is  moft  deficient.  For,  in 
the  jirji  place,  \l  has  but  one  paft  per- 
IzQi  time  in  the  adive  voice,  fuch  as 
amavij  but  which  cannot  exprefs  whe- 
ther that  perfedt  aSion  be  now  prefent 
or^not  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  make  the  di- 
ftindkion  which  the  Greeks  do  by  their 
praeterperfed  and  by  their  praeterite  in- 
definite, or  aorift,  for  both  which  amavi 
ftands  *.  And  hence  undoubtedly  muft 
arife  an  ambiguity,  which  cannot  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  words,  but  only  by  the  fenfe, 
or  by  repeating  the  verb  in  another  tenfe, 
and  faying,  amavi  et  amo.     And  1  obferve 

*  Of  the  diftinftion  betwixt  the  aorift  and  praetcr- 
pcrfeft,  fee  what  I  have  faid  Vol.  ii.  p.  132.  et  feq. 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading  by  thofe  who  arc 
not  contented  with  having  learned  what  is  called  acct-- 
dence  in  the  Englifb  fchools,  but  defirc  to  underftand 
the  fcience  of  the  language,  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  doftrine  of  the  tenfes  is,  I  think,  on^  of  the  ;jJQft 
difficult  parts. 
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that  Horace,    in  one    paflage,  has   been 
obliged  to  ufe  both  tenfcs,  where  he  fays, 

Matiftrunt  hodiequc  manent  vcftigia  ruris  *. 

Now  this  plainly  (hows  an  imperfedion  in 
the  language.  And  accordingly,  in  the  more 
pcrfed  Greek  language,  amavi  is  exprefled 
as  clearly  by  one  word,  7rg(p(A)jxai  and  even 
in  Englifh,  by  the  words  J  have  lo'vedyt^-- 
prefling,  without  any  ambiguity,  not  only 
that  I  loved  in  the  time  paft,  but.  that  I 
continue  to  love,  and  do  now  love.  In  the 
fame  manner,  inftead  of  the  manent  and 
manferunt  of  Horace,  the  Greeks  would 
have  ufed  a  fingle  word,  (jLefJUvnycaGi. 

Again,  the  Latins,  in  their  adivc 
verbs,  have  not  a  paft  participle  adive, 
whereas  the  Greeks  have  two,  fuch  as 
ipiTifia-a^  and  7rg(p/A>jxft>5,  exprefling  th^  paft 
time  either  dcfinireiy  or  indefinitely,  as 
above  explained  ;  the  confcquence  of 
which  is,  thnt  the  Latins  of  neceflity  are 
obliged  to  ufe  that  diNJointed  gaping  com- 
pofition,  called  the  ablative  ablolute,  which 

•  Epift.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Verf.  i6o. 
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the  Greeks  ufe  only  fomc  times  by  way 
of  variety. 

Further,  as  the  Latins  wanf  a  paft  par- 
ticiple aiJlive,  fo  they  want  a  prefent  par- 
ticiple paflive ;  for  they  have  no  word  that 
expreffes  (ptAovfAivo^ ;  nor  will  an  ablative 
abfolute  do  the  bufinefs  here.  They  are 
therefore  reduced  to  hard  Ihifts-  Virgil, 
in  place  of  it,  ufes  the  paft  participle  paf- 
live^  and  fays,  ventofa  per  aequora  ve^is  *; 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  eli/os  oculos  f. 
And  Cicero,  in  place  of  the  prefent  parti- 
ciple paflive, '  borrows  a  prefent  participle 


•  Georgic.  I.    V.  206.    where   veHis  cxpreffibs    the 
Greek  word  T^^evo^eraif. 

f  ^neid.  VIII.  v.   261.    where  Virgil,  dcfcribiog 
Hercules  ftrangling  Cacus,  fays, 

Angit  inliaerens 

Elifos  oculos. 

Here,  if  the  Latins  had  had  a  prefent  participle  paffivc, 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  of  the  verb  elido^  Virgil  would 
have  (z\6:  elidomenos  oculos^  that  is,  eyes  iff  tie  aH  of  being 
ibrujl  out. 
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from  the  adlivc  voice,  and  fays,  marinis 
invchcns  belluis  *. 

Befides  this  want  of  a  participle  in  the 
paflive  voice,  there  is  the  fame  confufion 
in  it  of  the  aorift  and  praeterperfed  that 
there  is  in  the  adive,  though  at  firft  fight 
it  would  appear  that  thefe  two  tenfcs  arc 
as  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  paflive  voice 
as  they  are  in  Greek  ;  and  I  once  believed 
it  was  fo,  though,  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, amatus  eft  and  amatus  fuit  are  fel 
down  as  in  the  fame  tenfe.  But  the 
Profeflbr  above  mentioned,  Mr  Hun- 
ter, who,  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  his 
profeffion,  is  exceedmgly  learned  in  it, 
has  Ihown  me  that  they  are  ,  truly 
the  fame,  and  that,  in  the  bed  authors, 
they  are  ufed  to  denote  indifcriminately. 
either  g^iAiiOw  or  9rg(p«A>fTa<,  that  is,  either 
the  aorift  or  the  praeterperfedl ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  amavi  in  the  active  voice 
fignifies  either  of  the  two  times  ;  fo  that 


*  CicerOi  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  28. 
where  invehens  would  have  been  invehotmnus^  if  the  La- 
tins had  ufed  fuch  a  form  of  the  verb. 
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natus  ejlj  as  well  as  amatusfuit^  may  l>e 
)plied  to  a  paft  event,  which  in  no  fenfe 
m  be  faid  to  be  now  prefent ;  a,nd  there- 
)re  they  are  both  ufcd  without  diftinc- 
on  as  the  hiftoric  tenfe,  in  the  fame  man- 
IX  as  the  aorift  in  Greek.  Now,  one 
ould  think  that  amatus  eft^  b^ng  com*- 
Dunded  of  the  paft  participle  amatus^  and 
le  verb  ejl  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  muft  de- 
Dte  a  time  compounded  of  the  paft  and 
le  prefent,  that  is,  the  praeterperfeSi  x 
nd  that  amatus  fuit^  being  compounded 
F  the  paft  participle  and  a  verb  in  the  paft 
me,  muft  denote  an  adion  altogether 
aft,  but  not  prefent  in  any  fenfe:  And,  if 
le  Latin  language  had  been  formed  like 
le  Greek,  by  philofophers,  or  men  of 
larning  in  the  fcience  of  language,  I  think 
is  impoflible  that  expreflions  fo  different 
)uld  have  denoted  the  fame  time  :  And 
rcordingly  Mr  Hunter  thought  at  firft,  as 
did,  that  they  denoted  different  times, 
nd,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  think  o- 
.erwife,  if  you  are  learned  in  the  gram- 
atical  art,  and  not  one  of  thofe  who  have 
)t  by  heart  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
}ns,  and  have  read  many  Greek  authors, 
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but  know  nothing  of  the  fciencc  of  lan- 
guage, of  whom  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
great  number.  In  the  fame  manner,  I 
thought  that  amatus  erat^  and  amatusfue^ 
rat^  fignified  different  things  ;  but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  they  (land  for  the  fame 
tcnfe,  though  the  one  be  compounded  of 
a  paft  pa^rticiple  with  a  verb  in  the  imper- 
fed  tenfe,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  paft 
participle  with  the  plufquamperfeft  tenfe. 

Moreover,  in  the  tenfes  the  Latins 
have,  they  want  the  variations  which  the 
Greeks  have  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus, 
they  have  but  one  future,  and  one  aorift, 
in  place  of  two  of  each,  which  the  Greeks 
have :  And  there  is  a  third  future  which  the 
Greeks  have  alfo,  but  of  which  the  Latins 
know  nothing,  I  mean  the paulo pq/ifuturum. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  two  aorifts  have 
the  fame  fignification  ;  and  1  believe  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  three  futures,  being 
all  tenlts,  a*^  well  as  the  aorifts,  from  themes 
now  oi.foiete  *  j  jut  they  give  a  variety  of 

*  See  what  T  havr  faid  of  xha  two  aciri/!j^  Vol.  ii. 
p.  147.  and  cf  the  ^;j/»..  ^ujljuturum^  P-  ^3^*  of  the 
fame  Volume. 
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£exioa  and  terarinatipn,  which  makes  the! 
language  much  more  topious,  in  found  at 
kaft,  if  not  in  figaification. 

Further,  the  Latin  language  wants  not 
only  fo  many  tehfes  'which  the  Greek 
has,  but  alfo  a  mood,  I  mean  the  opta- 
tive. And  this  I  hold  to  be  a  capital 
defpft.  For,  by  the  nature  of  things,  ther* 
are  four  difpofitions  of  the  mind  relating 
to  every  verb,  and  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  fome  variation  of  the  wordi 
•  The  firft  is  fingly  affirming,  that  is  the  i«* 
dicativc  mood.  The  fecond  is  dommaild-* 
ing,  viz.  the  imperative.  The  third  is  wift-* 
ing  or  praying,  that  is  the  optatinje.  And 
the  laft  is  that  whereby  we  exprefs  that  the 
verb  is  not  principal  in  the  fentence,  but 
dependent  upon  another  verb  ;  this  is 
done  by  what  is  called  the  fubjunSlive 
mood  *.      Now,   the  Latins  exprefs  'both 


•  See  vhat  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubje£t  of  tnood^^ 
Book  i.  Chap.  13.  Vol.  ii.  p.  162.  nrhcre  I  have  given 
my  reafons  why  I  do  not  number  the  infinitive  among 
the  moods.  • 

Vot.  IV.  M 
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thefe  two  laft  mentioned  by  the  fame 
'mood,  viz.  the  fubjundive  :  And,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  a  mind  to  diftinguifh 
the  two  fignifications,  and  to  eiprefs  only 
the  wifli,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  another 
word,'  utinam  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  fimply  by 
the  fubjundive,  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
occafion  an  ambiguity. 

But  even  thefe  are  not  all  the  defeds  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  fimple  article  of 
the  verb ;  for,  befides  wanting  fo  manytcn- 
fes  and  a  whole  mood,  they  want  a  whole 
voice, — viz.  the  middle  voice,  by  which 
is  exprefled  the  a£lioi]i  of  a  verby  which 
has  for  its  fubjed  the  perfon  himfelf  who 
fpeaks,  or  fomething  that  concerns;  him .;  a 
very  interefting  part  of  the  expreffion  of  a 
verb.  To  fupply  thi^;  want,  the  Latins 
are  forced  to  ufe  prepofitions  and  pro- 
nouns, or.  fometimes  they  ufe  adive.or 
neutral  verbs  in  a  middle  fenfe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly I  obferve  they  ufe  verto  in  that 
way,  as  where  Livy  fays,  fpeakirig  of 
ftage- plays,  Ludui  in  artem  paulatimytt* 
terat  *•  , 

♦  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  ik 
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I  will  mention,'  only  in  pafling,  iht  want 
of  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs  and 
nouns,  though  I  think  it  a  defed  ;   as  that 
additional  number   not  only  produces  an 
additional  flexion,  and  fo  makes'  the  found 
of  the  language  more  rich,   but  it  makes  a 
very  proper  diftindion  betwixt  unity  and 
number,  by  marking  the  firft  ftep  towards 
.  number*.  But  I  come  now  to  mention  the 
moft  capital  defed  of  all  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  fuch  importance,  that  it  make» 
it  a  language  almoft  unfit  For  reafpning,  at 
lead  for  very  ftrid  philofophical  reafoning. 
It  is  not  a  defed  of  any  particular  modifi- 
cations or  variations  of  any  one  part  of 
ijpeech,  fuch  as  the  verb,  but  it  is  the  want 
of  one  part  of  fpeech  entirely,  viz.  the  ar- 
ticle, which  even  the  barbarous  modern  lan- 
guages have.    Npw  this  want  is  fuch,  that, 
in  the   Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  in 
•any  other  which  admits  the  fame  variety 
of  compofuion,  when  you  join  two  words 
together  in  a  propofition  by  the  fubftan- 
tive  verb^  if  there  be  no  article,  it  is  im- 
pofFible  to  fay  which  is  the  fubjed  of  the 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  duaj  ntihber,  Vol-.  li. 
p. '87. 
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propcfition,  and  which  is  the  ptediciite. 
Thul^  in  that  famous  yvojfjui  dr  ScHftntitms 
faying,  of  Juvenal, 

Nobilitas  tbla  eft  atque  unica  virtusj 

it  is  impoffiblc  to  fay  from  the  words^ 
whether  he  means,  that  Virtue  is  the  only 
n(?bihtfj  or  that  Nobility  is  the  only  virtue ; 
and,  indeed^  according  to  our  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  words,  the  latter  is  the  fenfc 

pf  theni.     Again,  when  Virgil  fays, 

« 

Si2xa  vocaht  Itali,  mcdiis  4^ae  iii  fliiftibu^i  i^af% 

It  is  impoffiblc  id  know  from  the  words, 
whether  the  Hones  were  called  altars,  ot 
the  altars  Jiones.  Again,  in  a  paflagc  of 
Livy,  where  he  gives  an  account  bFthe  o- 
rigin  of  ftage  plays  among  the  Romans, 
you  cannot  uiukfftand  from  the  Words  he 
ufes,  whether  he  means  to  fay  that* 
Hi/ler  was  called  Ludio  by  the  Etruf 
cans,    or    Ludio   HifteY  f .       In  the    in- 

♦  ^neid.  h  Verf.  iil. 

f  Livy,  Book  vii.  Cap.  2.  whci'c,  after  telling  ui 
that  the  Romans  hnd  their  £rft  players  from  Tufeany, 
|3^t  afterwards  got  players  of  their  owii^  he  adds,  Kfl^ 


ftances  I  have  niendonecli  the  fenfe  of 
the  paflage  removes  the  ambiguity :  But 
there  is  a  paffage  in  Horace  where  that  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  it  is  where  he  fays, 

Dixeris  egregie^  notum  fi  calida  yerbum 
Reddideris  jun£hira  novum  f 

vrhere  I  really  do  not  know  whether  a 
known  word  is  to  be  rendered  neiv^  or  a 
new  word  known^  by  a  cunning  jun<3ion. 

The  article,  too,  gives  an  emphafis,  and 
ft  kind  of  dignity  to  proper  names,  by  in- 
forming us  that  they  are  names  weH 
known  ;  and  it  feryes  alfo  in  place  of  a 
relative,  letting  us  know  that  the  thing  or 
perfon  was  mentioned  before  *. 

naculis  arttftcibuSy  quia  Hifter  Tufce  verba  Ludio  vocaia^ 
tur,  nomen  biftriwibus  inditum. 

♦  Scfc  Isehat  \  ^'afvc  luid  irfthe  appHciBitlott  df  llic«r-« 
Ifefe  Sh  Gftbk  to  ^ropst  names,  Vol.  2.  page  55.  Jk 
fe^.  wkere  I  have  AiowB)  tttat  the  article,  wbcn  ap- 
plied to  a  propjer  name  (for  It  is  not  alvrays  fo),  has  a 
meaniag,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  (uppofed  tyjr  fome,  a  word 
altogether  infignificanty  of  which  kind  t  believe  them 
b  DO  word  in  fo  pWfoEk  t  bx^age  ai  i)xe  Creek. 


1 
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CHAP.         XI. 


Of  Compojition  in  Latin — not  different  in 

variety  of  arrangement  from  the  Greek. 

Infome  of  the  Latin  poets  greater  variety 

of  arrangement  than  in  the  Greek. — But 

in  the  pro) e  authors  a  tedious  famenefs  in, 

the  arrangement  J  by  placing  the  verb  lafi 

fo   often   in  the  fentence. — :The  nvant  of 

particles^  fuch  as  the   Greeks   have^  a 

great  defeH  in  the  Latin  compofttion^ 


HAVING  cdnfidered  fingle  words 
in  Latin,  both  with  refped  to  their 
found,  and  as  fignificant,  I  come . now  tQ 
fpeak  of  them  in  compofitiony  in  which, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  arrangerh(fnt,i 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  Greek,  or  if  there  be  any  as  to  the 
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^-ariety  of  arrangement^  I  think  thei^e  is 

more  of  that  at  teaft  in  iome:of'the  Latio 

authors ;  than  is  tb»  be  fdttnd  in.  Gjneek. 

Of  this  I  fliall  fay  niore  in  the  ncx;t  hooki 

!    \7here  I  amto  treat  of  Stile. 

i 

But,  in  their  profe  compofltions,  there 
is  a  famenefs  and  uniformity,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  arife  from  the  nature 
of  their  language,  but  certainly  predomi- 
nates very  much  in  their  hiflories,  and 
more  or  lefs  in  all  their  compofxtions.  What 
I  mean  is  the  terminating  their  fentences  fo 
often  with  a  verb,  and  generally  thq  go- 
verning verb  in  the  fentence.  But  of 
this  likewife  I  fhall  fay  more  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  belides  this  defeat  in  the  Latin 
compofition,  there  are  ^wanting  in  it  thofe 
many  connedive  particles,  with  which,  as 
I  have  (hown,  the  Greek  abounds  fo  much ; 
and  which,  befides  connecting  the  fenfe, 
give  a  flow  to  the  compofifion,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  othtr  language.  Several  of 
thefe  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  will 
not  here  repeat. 
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And  to  much  for  iht  Latin  Ungiitge  ; 
and,  as  I  uaderftaod  no  other  axitioot  lao* 
guage,  eaccept  the  Gredc  and  Latin,  I  ml 
now  fpeak  of  fome  twdprn  )(M)guggf»,  h(< 
ginning  with  tha  medearA  Qtuck* 
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C    H    A    P.  ^       XII. 


The  nvords  of  the  modem  Greek  the  fame 
for  the  greater  part  with  thofe  of  the  an- 
tient — different  in  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  —  Of  the  found  of  the  modern 
Greek — little  variety  in  it. — Five  letters 
founded  the  fame  nvay. — No  diphthongs 
or  afpirates — no  melody  or  rhythm,  hut 
only  accents,  fuch  as  ours. — I'hey  retain 
fomething  of  the  grammatical  art—^form 
fome  cafes  and  tenfes  by  fleSiion — have 
genders  and  numbers  in  their  nouns j   and 
ferfons  and  numbers  in  their  verbs-^^but 
their  grammar  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
rule. — The  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the 
antient  Greek   very  like  to  the  pronunci^ 
ation  of  the  modern  Greek — has  all  the 
faults  that  pronunciation  can  have—for-* 
merly  itivasJUllivotfe^  as  they  negleSied 
the  quantity^  and  pronounced  the  accents 

Vol-  IV.  N 
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as  they  do  the  accents  in  their  own  lan-^ 
guage.'^A  reformation  may  be  made  of 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greek^ 
wthout  much  difficulty. — The  advantage 
of  the  Scotch  pronunciation.  —  The  corrup- 
tion and  debafeme'nt  of  the  Greek  language 
fhould  be  a  ^warning  to  other  nations  to 
preferve  their  language^  by  thejludy  of 
the  grammatical  art  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages. 


TH  E  Words  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Greek ; 
fo  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  lan- 
guages is  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  analogy*  A  man,  therefore, 
who  underftands  the  antient  language,  may 
in  a  very  fhort  time  make  himfelf  matter 
of  the  modern.  This  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for^  many  years  ago,  I 
ftudied  the  modern  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  old 
Greek  Teftament,  in  two  or  three  days  I 
made  myfelf  mailer  of  the  little  gramma- 
tical art  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
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language.  But  what  I  am  now  to  fay  of 
it,  is  not  what  I  then  learned,  which  I  have 
forgot  long  ago,  but  it  is  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have  had  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  Mr  Paradife,  whofe  native  lan- 
guage the  modern  Greek  may  be  faid  to 
be,  as  he  ^yas  born  in  Theffalonica^  now 
Salonicaj  being  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  our  conful  in  that  place.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity^  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  him  for  the  inftruflion  I  have 
got  from  him  in  this  and  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  modern  Greeks. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  language : 
They  have  loft  even  the  found  of  two  of 
their  vowels,  the  w  and  u,  in  place  of  which 
they  have  fubftituted  the  i.  They  have  loft 
alfo  the  ufe  of  the  two  diphthongs  gi  and  01 ; 
and  thefe  they  alfo  found  as  i ;  which  found, 
therefore,  holds  the  place  of  five  in  the 
antient  Greek  language,  viz.  1,  >f,  u,  ?/,  and 
01.  This  makes  a  conftant  iotacifm  run 
through  their  whole  pronunciation.  Now, 
the  found  of  this  letter  is  weak  and  flen- 
der,  an  exilis  fonuSy  as  the  Latins  call  it  j 


< 
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?ind  therefore  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  Greeks  in  the  termination  of  their 
nouns,  excepting  only  in  three,  which  A- 
riftotle  has  mentioned  *. 

2do,Thcj  have  loft  the  found,  not  only 
of  the  two  diphthongs  above  mentioned, 
u  and  0/,  which  they  confound  with  lota^ 
but  of  all  the  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
per ;  fo  that  the  found  of  their  language  is 
not  fwelled  or  raifed  by  any  compounded 
found  of  vowels. 

^tio^  Neither  have  they  any  afpirated 
confonants :  They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
prounce  the  letters  (p,  j^/,  or  6  j  nay,  they 
do  not  afpirate  even  vowels. 

4/(?,  They  have  loft  the  melody  of  the 
antient  language  altogether ;  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  it  any  more 
than  the  unlearned  among  us. 


f  Poetic.  C^p.  21.  in/ni*' 
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But,  5/t?,  What  is  ftill  worfe,  they  have 
no  longer  any  rhythm  in  their  language, 
which'  makes  it  more  barbarous  than  many 
of  thofe  languages  we  call  barbarous*. 
Their  fyllables,  therefore,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  only  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another  by  what  we  call  accent.  And 
this  diftindion  they  take  from  the  accenr 
tuation  in  the  antient  Greek  books.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  word  arBpwTros  having  an 
acute  accent  upon  the  firft  lyllable,  they 
pronounce  as  we  do  many  words  in  Eng- 
lifti,  and  make  of  it  dnthropos^  neglecting 
entirely  the  quantity  of  the  middle  fy  liable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  loft  ^11 
,  that  variety  of  found  in  their  language, 
which,  as  I  have  fhown,  was  the  greateft 
beauty  of  the  antient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and,  having  debafed  fo  much  the 
found  of  it,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
have  preferved  its  grammar,  though  they 
have  retained  more  of  that  than  could 
well  have  been  expedled,  confidering  how 

f  See  pag,  1 8.  of  thig  volume. 
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much  they  have  loft  of  their  language  in 
other  refpeds  ;  for  they  ftill  form  two  ca- 
fes by  fledion,  tIz.  the  genitive  and  ac- 
cufative  ;  and  they  have  genders  ^nd 
numbers  both  in  their,  fubftantives  and 
adjedives.  They  form  feveral  of  their 
tenfes  alfo  by  fledion,  and  likev^rife  the 
perfons  and  numbers  of  their  ,  verbs. 
But  my  friend  informs  me,  that,  in  their 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  they  hardly 
follow  any  rule  :  So  that  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  a  grammatical  art^  though 
they  pradice  fomething  belonging  to  the 
ait  of  their  antient  language. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubjed  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  I  cannot  help  obferving  that 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  antient 
Greek  is  much  too  like  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dern, particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  71  and  the  ei  diphthong,  both  which  they 
found  like  the  antient  lota^  and  alfo  the 
€,  which  they  do  not  diftinguifh  from  the 
n  by  the  found,  but  only  by  the  quantity  ; 
and  fometimes  they  alfo  pronounce  the  Iota 
;2iLttie.(ame  way;  though  more  commonly 
they  'pronounce  it  as  they  do  it  in  their 
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own  language,  that  is,  like  the  diphthong 
ai.  And  I  muft  be  forgiven  if  I  fay  fur- 
ther, that  the  Engliflh  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  has  every  fault  that  pronuncia- 
tion can  have  ;  for  they  pronounce  the 
iime  letter  in  different  ways,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  juft  now  mentioned  of  the  Iota.. 
2dfy^  They  pronounce  different  letters  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
pronounce  the  three  letters  g,  w,  and  a,  and 
fometiraes  Iota  in  the  fame  way.  They  al- 
fo  confound  in  the  pronunciation  thefimple 
t)  and  the  eu  diphthong*  and  likewife  the 
fimple  X,  and  the  afpirated  x  or  ^.  And^ 
laftly,  there  are  founds  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  they  do  not  pronounce  at  all, 
fuch  as  the  diphthong  ou,  which  they  do 
not  pronounce,  not  having  fuch  a  found  in 
their  own  language,  but  confound  it  with  a- 
nother  diphthong  quite  different,  viz.  otu. 
And  there  is  even  a  fimple  vowel,  that 
they  do  not  pronounce,  viz.  v,  which, 
from  the  defcription  the  Halicarnaflian 
gives  us  of  its  pronunciation  *,  ought  to  be 
founded  like  the  French  u.     Nay,  the  firft 

*  n«g<  o^vvftvtefi  cap.  14. 
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of  the  vowels  A  they  do  not  pronounce  as 
the  antient  Greeks  did^  but  as  they  gene- 
rally pronounce  their  own  A,  that  is,  like 
the  Greek  H.  So  that  according  to  the  En- 
glifli  pronunciation,  the  Greek  wants  the 
beft  founding  of  all  the  vowels,  if  we  can 
truft  the  judgment  of  the  HalicarnafSan  *. 


*  Jtt^i  vvviio-tttfy  ihid.  The  mechanifm  of  its  pronnn- 
ciation  he  thus  defcrlbes,  Afyfr«<  tivciydfAvv  rev  trr^* 

fu$t$f   tin  TFXuTTof,   xect   tou    ^ftvfMtros   afuf^i^ofctveo    w^tt^ 

Ttff  6v^mf6f. So  that  by  not  opening  their  mouth 

fufficiently,  the  Englifli  make  their  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  as  faulty,  as  Milton  obferves  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  own  language  is. — See  Milton's  Trac^ 
fate  of  Education ;  He  fays,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  fcho- 
lar  *  fhould  be  fafhioned  to  a  diftinft  clear  pronunci- 
^  ation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  efpecially  in 

*  the  vowels.  For  we  Englifhmen,  being  northerly, 
^  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 

*  to  grace  a  Southern  tongue  ;  but  are  obferved  by  all 

*  other  nations,  to  fpeak  exceeding  clofe  and  inward : 
<  So  that  to  fmatter  Latin  with  an  Englifh  mouthy  is 
^  as  ill  a  hearing,  as  Law  French.'  I  would  recom- 
mend the  whole  treatife  to  the  Reader,  as  the  beft 
thing  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  education,  in  modem  times. 
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Thus,  I  think  I  have  fliown  that  the 
EnglUh  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  has 
all  the  three  faults  1  have  mentioned,  that  is, 
every  fault  which  pronunciation  can  have; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  th6ir 
pronunciation,  a  great  part  of  that  variety 
of  found,  v^hich,  as  1  have  obferved,  di- 
ftinguifhes  fo  much  the  Greek  from  o- 
ther  languages,  is  loft  ;  and  by  making 
much  ufe  of  that  weak  flender  found  lotdy 
they  debaife  the  found  of  the  language 
very  near  as  much  as  the  modern  Greeks 
do. 

Their  pronunciation^  however,  formerly 
was  ftill  much  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  ftill  more  refembling  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation  j  for  they  pronoun- 
ced it  according  to  the  accents,  as  marked 
in  the  Greek  books,  by  raifmg  the  voice 
upon  the  fyllables  that  were  marked  with 
the  acute  accent,  without  any  regard  to 
the  quantity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accent- 
ing the  Greek  juft  as  they  do  their  own 
language ;  by  which  means  they  founded 
the  accented  fyllable  as  if  it  were  long> 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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tHough  it  may  be  fhort.  This  fault,  fo  great 
that  it  deftroys  entirely  the  meafure  of  the 
Greek  verfe,  they  have  now  correded ;  and 
they  pronounce  according  to  the  quantity^ 
neglecting  the  accents  akogether,for  a  very 
good  reafon— that  they  cannot  pronounce 
them  ;  an<J,  indeed,  I  believe  very  few, 
even  of  the  fcholars  in  England,  have  a- 
ny  idea  how  they  fhould  be  pronounced.. 
There  are  ftill  remaining,  however,  fome 
veftiges  in  certain  words,  of  the  barbarity 
of  this  ancient  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Ifland  St  Helena^  which  be- 
ing accented  upon  the  penult  fy liable, 
they  make  that  fyllable  long :  And  in  the 
word  Idedy  they  lengthen  the  fame  fyllable 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  I  have  obferved 
the  like  in  other  words,  which  1  do  not  at 
prefent  recolle£l. 

The  Englifh  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
thefe  obfervations  upon  the  faults  and  de- 
feds  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in 
£nglan(l,  as  I  think  it  i^  a  pity  that  a  na« 
tion,  which  underftands  the  Greek  fo  well, 
fhould  pronounce  it  fo  ill ;  and  1  hope, 
that,  as  they  have  already  correAed  one 
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great  fault  in  their  pronunciation,  they 
will  alfo  eorreS  others.    The  reformation 
muft  begin  at  fchool,  where  tl  fhould  not 
think  that  it  would  be  diflScuIt  to  intro- 
duce  a^  new   method   of  pronunciatipn: 
Andy  if  any  of  the  mailers  of  thofe  fchools 
Ijave  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  obfer- 
vations  upon  their  prefent  pronunciation, 
I  refer  them  to  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  in  his  treatife  upon  Comppjition^  where 
hedefcribes,mechanically,thepronunciatioa 
of  each  letter.   Our  pronunciation  in  Scot^ 
land  comes  very  near,  as  I  have  obfer ved 
eUfe where  *,    to  the  defer iption  he  gives 
of   that   of   the   ancient   Greeks:    But, 
though  it  be  not  the  fame,  it  has  clearly 
this  advantage  over  the  Englifti  pronunci- 
ation, .  that   it   diftinguiflies    every   letter 
from  another,  and  founds  every  one  of 
them:  So  that,  in  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
no  part  of  the  variety  of  the  ancient  found 
of  the   language  is   loft. — r-The  benefit 
of.  this    diftindlnefs    of    oijr   pronuncia- 
tipn, I  haye  myfelf  experienced  ;  for  there 
wjere  feyeral  years  of  my  life,  when  thrb' 
a!weakneft  qf  my  eyesi  I  read  no. Greek 

5*  Vol.  II.  pag.  237.  238. 
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tt  all,  but  had  it  read  to  tac,  No<r,  if  it 
had  been  read  to  me  with  the  Eaglifii  pro- 
nunciation, fuppofe  I  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  pronunciation,  I  could  not  have 
underftood  it  by  the  found  of  fo  many  let- 
ters being  comfounded,  and  fome  not  found- 
ed at  all. 

BelTore  I  conclude  this  chapter,  tipon  the 
fubjeft  of  modern  Greek,  1  cannot  help 
obferving,  how  much  fo  noble  a  people  as 
the  Greeks  have  degenerated,  and  loft  thofe 
arta  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  worlds 
even  that  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  moft 
conftant  pradicc,  the  art  of  fpeech*  This 
art  the  Greeks  have  loft,  not  by  getting 
another  language  in  place  of  their  own, 
which  has  happened  to  fome,  (for  the 
words  of  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  very  few,  are  all  Greek),  but  by 
lofing  the  grammatical  art,  and  fo  far  re- 
turning to  barbarity,  as  to  fpeak  a  barba- 
rous language,  in  place  of  the  politeft  and 
moft  cultivated  language  that  ever  was 
ijpoken«  Their  example  fliould  be  a  warn- 
ing to  other  nations,  not  to  negledi  the 
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ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages,  where  on^ 
ly  the  gramn^atical  art  is  to  be  learned^ 
and  by  the  imitation  of  which,  they  may 
improve,  or  at  leaft  prefervie  from  beco^ 
zning  worfe,  their  own  Is^nguage. 
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Of  the  found  of  the  Englijh  language. — It 
ccn/ifts  chiefly  ofmonofyllables.'^^The  words 
crottded  with  confonants^  and  many  ter^- 
mnated  with  the  afpirattdu — This  fault 
qfthe  language  aggravated  by  modem  ufe.  ' 
'—No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Englijh 
language. — The  nvords  and  Syllables^  at 
the  fame  time  pronounced  with  a  great 
variety  ^  tones ;  hut  thefe  not  reduced  to 
any  rule.-^The  wonderful  art  <fthe  Greek 
language  in  this  re/peil.-^  Of  2icctnis  in 
Englijh. "^They  give  a  variety  tq  thepro^ 
nunci(ition  of  the  language^  and  makf  our 
verjif cation  more  various  and  beautjfifl 
than  that  of  other  modern  nations.-^The  a^ 
hufe  of  our  modern  accents  in  our  modern 
ufe  of  them. — Not  to  he  compared^  though 
everfo  properly  ufed^  to  the  rhythm  of 
Greek  and  Latin. — The  nvords  in  Englijh 
confidered  as  ftgnificant. — In  this  refpeSl^ 
the  language  is  fill  more  inferior  to  the 
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Greek  and  Latin^  particularly  in  the  itth. 
The  time  of  it  not  exprejfed^  except  bjt 
me  flexion  of  the  word;  nor  the  numbers 
except  in  one  inftahce.-^Defeiiive  alfo  in 
the  exprejfton  ^perfons.— JF^  had  once  a 
mood  exprejfed  by  the  termination;  but 
that  is  now  loji. — Only  two  participles 
exprtffed  by  termination. — T^he  Englifh^ 
more  defeSlive  Jlill  in  voices,  than  in 
tenses  or  moods. — ^JVb  middle  voice. — And 
no  tenfe^  moody  or  participle  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  exprejfed  by  flexion. — The 
clumfy  circumlocutions  that  nve  are  obli^ 
ged  to  ufe  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  the 
pajftve  voice* — As  to  nouns  in  Englijh^ 
they  have  no  genders  nor  cafes ^  and  there* 
fore  may  be  reckoned  indeclinable  voords. 
— 21&^  compofition  alfo  of  nvords  very 
drfeSiive  in  Englifh ;  and  alfo  the  ety^ 
mology^  as  it  is  not  an  original  language. 


TH  E  next  modern  language  I  fliali 
mention,  is  our  own  langqage,  the 
Engliih ;  and  I  will  confider  it  as  I  have 
done  other  languages,  beginning  with  the 
found  of  it. 
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The  words  are,  for  the  greater  part^  ao« 
liofyllables,  except  thofe  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
flian  extradion.  Then  they  are  orouded 
with  confonants,  and  the  afpirated  /  is 
much  uied,  even  in  the  end  of  words» 
Now,  one  cannot  well  conceive  a  harfher, 
or  more  abrupt  found  than  a  monofylla*- 
ble,  fuch  as  we  have  many  concluding, 
with  SL'^tb.  It  is  a  found  that  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  ear, 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman 
or  Italian.  The  moft  of  our  words  con- 
clude with  mute  confonants,  /fuch  as  b,  d^ 
g^  fometimes  a  tittle  foftened  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  an  e  at  the  end ;  this  mufl:  make 
the  found  of  the  language  exceeding  harfh 
and  rough,  compared  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Latin,  the  voice  being  fo  of- 
ten interrupted  by  fo  many  Hops  betwixt 
words,  and  tbo  mouth  fo  often  fhut  by 
thofe  final  mute  confonants,  and  by  the  * 
termination  with  m.  This  fault  of  the 
language,  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  mo- 

*  See  what  Milton  fays  upon  this  fubjeft^  pag.  104. 
of  this  volume. 
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dern  ufe,.  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggra- 
vated J  for  we  fometimes  fhorten  our  words, 
by.  throwing  out  a  fyllable  in  the  middle^ 
thus  of  the  trifyllable  Every ^  we  make  a- 
difyllable  Evry^  and  the  only  tenfe  we 
form  by  flexion,  viz.  the  perfefi:  adive,  we 
commonly  curtail  of  its  laft  fyllable— -Thus 
of  Loved^  as  our  forefathers  pronounced, 
we  make  a  monofyllable  Ltrud*^  and  of 
Buildedy  as  the  word  is  ufed  in  our  Bible^ 
we  make  Built. 

Further,  the  Englifh  language  is  altoge- 
ther unmufical,  unlefs  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  a  drum  a  mufical  inftrument— For  it 
has  no  melody,  that  is  tones,  differing  in  a- 
cutenefs  and  gravity  upon  different  fylla- 
bles,  nor  has  it  rhythm ;  for  though  it 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  they  bear  no 
proportion  in  number  to  the  fhort,  nor  ia 
the  ratio  betwixt  them  and  ihe  Ihort  fixed, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  rhythm ; 
all  therefore  we  have  for  both  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is, 
that  we  found  one  fyllable  of  a  word  louder' 
than  the  refl,  and  fo  make  a  mixture  of 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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loud  and  foft  founds,  fuch  as  we  obfervc 
in  a  drum. 

But  tho'  we  have  no  fixed  or  regulated 
tones  upon  our  fyllables  of  words,  we  are 
not  for  that  to.  imagine  that  we  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  fame  tone.  Even  in  a 
drum,  there 'is  fome  variety  of  tones,  ac- 
cording as  the  ftroke  is  given  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre.  And  as  to  fpeak- 
ing,  a  man  mud  have  a  very  nice  ear,  and 
much  practice,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  fingle 
fentcnce  to  an  end  in  a  perfe<S  monotony. 
This,  indeed,  deaf  perfons  who  have  been 
taught  to  fpeak,  do  without  any  art,  and 
neceflarily ;  for  not  fpeaking  by  the  ear,  as 
we  do,  but  mechanically,  it  is  impoifible 
that  they  can  have  any  idea  or  pradice  of 
variety  of  tones. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  with  what 
wonderful  art  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  formed  ;  for  the 
Greeks  contrived  to  reduce  to  rule  that 
infinite  variety  of  tones  with  which  mo- 
dern languages  are  pronounced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  prefcribed 
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rules  for  their  accents,  they  have  givea 
them  all  the  variety  that  is  pofEblc;  for 
every  fyllable  in  a  Greek  word  is  found- 
ed either  with  an  acute  accent,  a  grave,  or 
with  both  ;  and  befides  thefe  nothing,  to 
ufe  a  phrafe  of  Ariftotle*. — Such  being  the 
art  of  the  Greek  language,  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  it  is  not  comprehenfible  b^ 
thofe  who  are  but  ordinary  fcholars,  and 
fo  unlearned  in  the  hiftory  and  philofophy 
of  man,  as  to  judge  of  ancient  men  and 
arts  by  what  they  fee  in  modern  times.— 
But  to  return  to  our  accents. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  give,  I  think,  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  our  pronunciation, 
which  our  neighbours  the  French  have  not 
in  their  language  j  for  they  have  neither  ac- 
cent nor  rhythm :  And  we  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  much  better  verfe  than 
the  French,  and  of  greater  beauty  and  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  language,  that  I  know,  or  have 
heard  of,  the  Italian  only  excepted.— Of 
this  verfification  I  have  given  a  fyftem  in 

*  K»i  wuftc  rxvTot  •i/JsK. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  while*  may 
confult ;  and  if  he  can  devife  a  better,  I 
fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  communicate  it  to  me  or  the  pu- 
blic.  But  as,  by  our  modern  pro- 
nunciation, we  aggravate  the  defed  of 
length  in  Qur  words,  fo,  by  a  faulty  pro- 
nunpiation,  which  is  increafing  every  day, 
we  are  taking  from  the  beauty  of  our  ac- 
cents, by  drawing  them  too  far  back,  e- 
ven  to  the  third  fyllable,  and  fo  obfcuring 
the  pronunciation  of  the  two  final  fylla- 
bles. — Thus  a  great  many  pronounce  Re^ 
njenuCy  in  place  of  Revenue^  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  two  laft  fyllables  of  the 
word  are  obfcured  by  the  firft  fyllable  be^ 
ing  accented. — Again,  people  now  gene- 
rally fay,  AdvertifeiJient  in  place  of  Ad-- 
*uertjfenienty  as  they  formerly  pronounced  ; 
by  which  two  long  fyllables  are  funk  in 
the  pronunciation. — Again,  almoft  every 
body  now  fays,  commendable  in  place  of 
fowwe^^^/'/d',  by  which  I  think,  the  rhythm 
of  a  very  fine  period  in  Milton  is  fpoiled*. 

♦  In  Vol.  iii.  p.  51.  the  reader  will  find  this  period 
•emoted. 
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—Nay,  we  endeavour  to  draw  back  the 
accent,  even  beyond  the  third  fyllable ; 
thu6  we  fay,  Interefted. — But  this  being  im* 
poffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  o- 
blig^  to  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  the  laft  fyl- 
lable, ted. 

But  fuppofe  our  accents  more  varied  and 
oftener  laid  upon  the  penult,  or  laft  fylla- 
ble, we  muft  not  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  be  made  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the 
long  and  fliort  fyllables  of  the  antients,  not 
to  mention  their  profody  *,  that  is,  the  mu- 
fical  tones  of  their  fyllables, — For  the  va- 
riety of  long  and  fhort  in  a  certain  ratio 
to  one  another,  is  true  irhythm,  and  much 
more  pleafant  to  a  mufical  ear,  than  any 
other  compofition  of  founds,  where  there 
is  no  difference  but  of  loud  dSiiifofty  the  ra- 
tio of  which  to  one  another  cannot  be  ap- 
preiiated;  and  accordingly,  in  mufic,  tho' 
there  be  that  diflference  likewife,  the  length 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  notes  compared  toge- 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  abufe  of  this  word 
by  our  modem  grammarian?, — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  269. — 271. 
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ther  18  the  chief  beauty,  without  which 
there  is  no  raufic  of  any  value ;  and  ac* 
cordingly,  in  our  notation  of  mufic,  it  ii 
as  carefully  marked  as  the  tones,  and  is  fo 
efTential  to  mufic,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
mufic  without  it. — And  hence  the  common 
faying  among  the  antients,  *  That  rhythm 
was  every  thing  in  mufic*'— And  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  rhythm 
that  the  antient  mufic  produced  fuch 
wonderful  eflPeds  afcribed  to  itj  for  the 
rhythm  of  a  tune  is  the  motion  of  it.— 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  mo- 
tion perceived  cither  by  the  eye  or  ear  af- 
feds  the  human  mind  ;  and  indeed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  of  the  features  of 
the  face,  are  the  index  of  all  our  fentiments 
and  paffions. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt  of  Englifh  ac- 
cent, I  muft  obfcrve,  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  is  fo  great,  that  we  often  em- 
ploy the  fame  word  to  exprefs  both  a  verb, 
and  a  fubftantive  or  adjective.     Now,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  common  ufe  of  the  lan-^ 
guage  in  my  younger  days,  the  verb  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  noun  by  the  accent 
being  Jput  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  verb, 
and  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun.  But  at 
prefent  this  is  negleded.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, they  faid  formerly,  a  ff^bjeSi^  and  to 
bejtibjeci^  but  they  always  faid  to  fubjeB. 
Now,  many  people  fay,  to  fUbjeSl;  nay  I 
have  htzx^Jubje^ed  faid,  though  with  the 
greateft  violation  to  the  quantity ;  by 
which,  a  fyllable  naturally  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  is  almoft  quite  obfcured  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  in 
Englifh  as  fignificant,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  learned 
languages,  by  how  much  ihe  fenfe  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  found.— I  will  begin  with  the 
verb,  the  principal  part  of  fpeech,  expref- 
fmg  the  adions  and  energies  of  things,  by 
which  only  we  know  their  nature. — The 
great  artifice  of  the  learned  languages  is, 
to  exprefs  feveral  things  neceffarily  belong- 
ing to  the  verb,  by  changes  made  upon  the 
word,  without  creating  new  words.     One 
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neceflafy  concomitant  of  all  adion  is  time. 
Now  we  have  fecn  how  ingenioufljr  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  ' 
Greek,  expiefles  that  by  the  flexion  of  the 
word;  in  place  of  which,  the  Englifh  mark 
only  one  tenfe  by  the  flexion  or  termination 
of  the  word,  (for  the  prefent  I  do  not  reck- 
on a  tenfcy  any  more  than  the  nominati'ue  a 
^^*)>  viz.  the  indefinite  preterite,  I  loved^ 
a  defe£t  very  clumfily  fupplied  by  what  is 
called  auxiliary  verbs.— The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is  number;  a  thing  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  the  adion  of  the  verb;  for  the 
adlors  muft  be  one  or  many. — ^Now,  this 
is  not  at  all  exprefled  in  Englifli  by  any 
change  upon  the  verb,  except  in  the  3d 
perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative ;  for 
they  fay  /  love^  they  love^  Ilov'd^  they 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Cafes^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  93 .  And  as  to  Tenfesy  Ariftotle  calls  them 
the  'jrruiUi  ^nf^xrou  as  he  does  the  cafes  the  ^Tti,<nif 
c¥6f6tcrof,  Ariftotle's  poetics^  cap.  20.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears he  did  not  reckon  the  prefent ^  from  which  all 
the  tenfes  are  derived,  a  Tenfey  any  more  than  the  no^ 
mtnative  a  cafe. 
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lgv^d\  \m  in  the  3d  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fcnti  they  diftinguifh  the  numbers  j  for 
they  fay  he  loves ^  but  they  lave. 


The  next  thing  is  to  exprefs  Perfons," 
whether  it  be  the  firft,  fecond,or  third,  that 
a£i:8.     Now,  here  there  is  fomething  pret- 
ty extraordinary  in  the  Engliih  verb;  for  ia 
the  fingular  number  of  the  prefent,  each  of 
the  three  perfons  i«   marked  by  different 
terminations  of  the  word :   Thus  we  fay, 
I  love y  thou  lovejf^  he  loveth^  or  loves^  as 
we  are  now  pleafed  to  contrad:  it  into  one 
fyllable,  not  having,  as  it  would  feep,  mo- 
nofyllables  enough  in  our  language.  And  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  preterite  tenfe  we 
mark  one  perfon  by  a  change  of  the  termi- 
nation :  Thus  we  fay,  thou  lovedJl\  but  we 
fay,  /  loved^  and  he  loved.  But,  in  the  plural 
number  irf  both  tenfes,  we   mark  aJI  the 
perfons  by  the  fame  termination.    For  we 
fay,  voe  love^  ye  love^  and  they  love  ;^  vue 
lovedy  ye  loved,  and  they  loved.  This  defect 
is  fupplied  by  a  tonftant  repetition  of  the 
pronoun. 

Vol.  IV.  CL 
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As  to  Moods,  we  had  once  In  Engliih 
d  fubjundive  mood,  marked  by  the  ter- 
mination ;  but  this  termination  was  no  o* 
ther  than  the  termination  of  the  firft  per- 
fon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  other  perfon8« 
Thus  Milton  fays,  if  I  love ^  if  thou  lave^ 
if  he  love.  But  this  mood  is,  fmce  hia 
time,  almoft  quite  out  of  fafhion;  tho'  we 
have  fo  little  variation  in  our  verbs,  that  I 
think  not^the  lead  fhould  be  loft.  The  de- 
ftOi  here  is  alfo  fupplied  by  auxiliary  verbs* 

As  to  Participles,  we  have  but  two, 
marked  by  the  termination,  the  prefent  ac^* 
tive,  and  the  paft  paffive.  The  prefent  ends 
in  ing^  as  loving ;  but,  with  refped  to  the 
paft,  fuch  is  the  tedious  fimilarity  of  our 
terminations,  that  it  has  no  other  termi- 
nation but  that  of  the  preterite  active  tenfe* 

We  have,  however,  with  the  affiftance 
of  our  auxiliary  verb  have^  one  participle 
which  the  Latins  have  not,-^an  adive  paft 
participle, — ^fuch  as  having  loved^  the  want 
of  which,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  the  Latins 

♦  Page  84^ 
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fupply  by  the  disjointed  gapeing  compd-^ 
fition  of  an  ablative  abfolute  ^# 


*  I  h^ve  b^ten  wondered  how  it  c6mfes»  that  the 
tlaniktors  of  our  Bible  avail  themfelves  fo  little  of  thi3 
advantage^  which  the  language  affords  them^  particu-^ 
larly  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  whert 
I  cannot  find  one  inftance  of  that  participle  being  ufed  ^ 
•»for  inftead  of  faying,  Having  dphe  tits,  he  HMnt  away, 
they  ufe  a  circumlocution  and  fay,  fi^hen  he  had  done 
this,  he  went  away,  or  he  did  thijt,  and  went  away.  And 
ibmctimes  without  any  circumlocution,  they  uie  the 
frefent  participle  active,  in  place  of  the  pafi,  as  in  the 
loth  verfc  of  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Jffs  of  the  ^- 
fe/l/es,  they  tranflate  the  paft  partitiple,  9r«p«yf»»^ff*« 
l^  the  prefent  Engliih  participle  coming,  inftead  d(ha^ 
ving  come. 

It  may  be  here  obfcrvcd',  that^  as  the  Latins  fupply 
the  want  of  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  by  ufing  thd 
paft  participle  paffive,  as  I  have  noticed  p.  85.  fo  thtf 
fupply  the  want  of  a  paft  participle  aftive  by  the  uf« 
of  the  prefent  participle  adlive.     Thus  Virgil  fays, 

Ipfe,  nemus  linquens  patrium,  faltufque  Licaei, 
"  Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  fi  tibi  Maenala  curae, 

<<  Adfis  O  Tegeae  favens*-^ ^" 

Georg.  lib.  i.  v.  16. 

where  linquens  is  plainly  xiwmf  in  Greek.     In  the  famtf 
Way  in  profe,  Suetonius  fays,  «  Cicerone  in  judicio  qua"*? 
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As  to  Voices,  the  poverty  of  the  language 
is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  inftance  I  have 
mentioned.  For  befides  the  want  of  a  mid- 
dle voice,  a  defed  which  is  common  to  usn 
with  the  Latin,  there  is  not  oije  tenfe,  num- 
ber, perfon, mood,  or  participle  in  the  pa£ive 
voice,  formed  by  any  flexion  of  the  word^ 
but  all  by  auxiliary  verbs  prefixed  to  the 
preterite  adive,  which  ferves  thefeveral  pur- 
pofes  of  marking  that  tenfe«  all  ihe  paffive 
lenies,  and  alfo  the  participle  adive  paft^ 
and  the  participle  paflive  paft. 

But  even  with  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
auxiliaries,  there  are  fome  tenfes  in  this* 
voice  that  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a 
very  aukward  circumlocution.  Thus  ^- 
dificatur^  we  can  exprefs  no  otherwife  but 


"  iizmdeplorante  temporuinrftatum,P.Clodium  inimicum 
"  ejus  fnAra  jam  pridem  a  {natribus  ad  plebem  tranfirc 
"  nitentem^  codem  die  horaquc  tranfdtixit  Caefar,"— 
Vitac  C.  Jul.  Caefaris,  cap.  20.  xrlicre  Cafaubon  rery 
well  oWerves,  tliat  deplorante  is  cwn  deplorajjet^  or  in 
Greek,  not«Ao^t;p©|W«i'fli/,  but  «A«^i/^«^fi'«v,   that  is,  ha^ 

vlng  deplored, -Sec  the  whole  note  of  Cafaubon, 

vhich  is  very  well  worth  the  reading. 
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by  fayingf  //  is  in  IrnUdh^^  xix^  as  we  com^x 
monly  exprefs  it^  but  without  any  regard 
to  propriety,  a-^building.  Again,  edifica- 
batur  we  can  cxpreii  no  cither  way  but.by 
was  inbuildifig^  or  a*building.  And  we  are 
deficient,  as  well  as  the  Latins  are,  in  a 
prefent  participle  paffive ;  for  .  we  cannot 
exprefs  the  Greek  participle,  OijcocTajxouf/^g- 
nic,  otherwiie  than  by  the  clumfy  circum- 
.locution  oi  being  in  building.^'-^And  fo  much 
for  the  verb  in  Englilh. 

To  the  Noun  belong  genders,  numbers, 
and  cafes,  all  marked  by  flexion  in  the 
learned  languages.  But,  in  Englifli  there 
are  no  genders,  either  of  fubftantives  or 
adjcftives,  no  numbers  of  adjefiives,  but 
only  of  fubftantives,  marked  fometimes  by 
a  change  of  the  word,  as  maUy  men^  but 
much  more  commonly  by  the  addition  of 
/  to  the  termination  of  the  fmgulan  But  of 
ao  nouns,  cither  in  the  fmgular  or  plural 
number,  are  there  cafes ;  fo  that  the  noun 
in  Englifli  may  be  reckoned  an  indeclina- 
ble word,  except  as  to  the  pronouns,  /, 
f6o»,  and  he^  which  admit  greater  changes 
than  any  other  words  in  Englifli  j  for  they 
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are  remarkably  changed  both  as  to  cafi 
and  number. 

A8  to  the  Article  the^  it  admits  of  no 
change,  tho*  I  believe  the  Englifh  language 
is  the  only  one  that  has  an  indeclinable 
article. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Flexion  of  the 
Englifh  language.  As  to  the  other  two  great 
artifices  of  language,  Compofition  ^and  De- 
rivation, it  is  equally  defedive.  With  re- 
gard to  compofition,  our  harfh  monofyl- 
lables  do  not  fo  eafily  run  together,  and 
coalefce  into  one  word  as  the  Greek  or  even 
the  Latin  words  j  and  therefore  the  genius 
of  the  language  admits  but  very  little  com- 
pofition, except  in  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin;  and  there  is  one  compofition 
which  I  have  fhown  *  has  fo  fine  an  effe<a: 
in  Greek,  I  mean  compofition  with  pre- 
pofitions,  one  or  more,  which  is  almoft 
totally  wanting  in  Englifh. 

As  to  Derivation  or  Etymology.— The 
Englifh  language  not  being  an  original 

?  Page  53. 
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uage  like  the  Greek,  but  a  derived 
uage,  and  even  the  third  in  defcent 
1  the  Gothic,  and  both  the  Gothic  and 
nmediate  parent  the  Saxon  being  un- 
wn  to  U8,  Mre  hardly  know  the  etymo- 
of  any  word  purely  Engliih* 


u8         TbiOrioihahi^  .     Betikh 
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Of  Englijh  compojition  of  nvords  infentett' 
ces. — T'he  defeSi  of  it  compared  ivith  the 
tireek  and  Latin  compoJition.'^The  want 
of  variety  of  arrangement  in  it. — Ex^ 
ample s  of  this  from  Horace^ s  ode  to  Pyr^ 
rhnj  tranflatedby  Milton. — -Milton^  inhir 
profejlile  as  nvell  as  verfe^  has  all  the 
variety  of  arrangement  that  the  language 
nvill  admit. — The  prefent  arrangement^ 
like  the  French^  in  'what .  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compofttion  cannot 
be  fufficiently  diverftfied^  otherwife  than 
by  compofttion  in  periods. — MiltotCs  La^ 
tin  file  compofed  of  very  fine  periods. — 
In  his  Englifh  profe^  the  language  does 
not  permit  him  to  vary  his  ftilefo  much ; 
very  different j  hoivever^  from  the  fajh^ 
ionable  file  at  prefent,-^ An  account  of 
thatfiile.-^It  is  of  tvuo  different  kinds. 
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THUS  much  of  fingle  words  in  Eng- 
lifli,  confidered  both  with  regard  to 
their  found  and  their  fenfe,-*^l  am  now  to 
confider  the  compofuion  of  them  in  fenten*- 
ces.  In  which,  how  dcfedive  a  language 
muftbe,  that  wants  genders^  numbers,  and 
cafes,  every  fcholar  muft  know  that  under- 
ftands  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  fame 
time  knows  the  faience  of  language,  which 
I  doiibt  is  not  the  cafe  of  every  man  who 
thinks  himfelf  a  Greek  and  Latin  fcholan 
Befides  the  tirefome  repetition  of  thofe 
monofyllables,  by  which  we  form  our  ca- 
fes, and  of  our  auxiliary  verbs,  by  which  we 
form  our  tenfes,  fuch  as,  have^/hall^  ivill^  and 
can — had^/hould^  ivould^  and  coiild^  occur- 
ring fo  frequently,  the  want  of  numbers, 
genders,  and  cafes  formed  by  flexion,  for- 
bids almoft  all  variety  of  arrangement,  the 
great  beauty,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  antient 
compofition,  and  obliges  us  to  conned:  our 
words  in  fyntax  by  juxta-pofition  only. 
To  be  convinced  how  contemptible  a  com- 
pofition this  is,  compared  with  the  Greek  and 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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Latin,  let  him  read  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha, 
and  then  Milton's  tranflation  of  it,  as  near 
as  poflible,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the^  arrangement  of  them,  nearer  indeed, 
than  the  ftinte'd  genius  of  our  language  will 
admit ;  and  then  he  will  clearly  fee  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  well 
as  fhorter,  the  Latin  arrangement  is. 
It  is  fo  various,  that,  in  the  firft  ftanza, 
hardly  t\yo  words  that  are  conftrucd  toge- 
ther (land  together  *. 


*  The  firft  ftanza  runs  thus. 

Quis  raulta  gracilis  te  pucr.  in  rofa 
PerfiiAis  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grate,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

where  we  may  obferve,  that  the  only  words  conftru- 
cd together  and  placed  together,  are  the  prepofi- 
tions  in  and  fub  \  which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  otherwife  connefted  with  the  words  they 
govern,  except  by  juxta-pofition.  The  tranflation, 
Milton  has  given  us  of  this  ode,  was,  I  am  perfuaded, 
intended  to  fhow  how  inferior,  in  point  of  compofition, 
the  linglifh  was  to  the  Latin  ;  for,  in  the  tranflation  of 
the  line, 

^n  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aure^i 
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As  much,  however,  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  language  will  admit,  (o  much 
I  think  we  ftiould  ufe.  And  accordingly 
Milton  has  done  fo  in  his  profe,  as  well  as 
verfe,  which  gives  his  profe  a  caft  and 
colour  very  different  from  what  is  fafhion- 
able  at  prefent  among  us ;  for  we  arrange 
every  thing  as  the  French  do,  in  what  we 
call  the  Natural  Order  *,  but  which  is  cer- 


into  the  Englifli, 

Jf^ho  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous y  all  gold, 

he  muft  have  underftood  that  the  word  credulous,  muft 
apply  to  thee,  as  well  as  the  words  all  gold-,  whereas  in  the 
Latin  it  is  clear,  frona  the  genders  and  cafes,  that  cre» 
dulus  applies  to  the  lover,  and  aured  to  the  miftrefs. 
And,  in  the  next  verfe  of  the  tranflation, 

JVho  always  vacant,  alnvays  amiable, 
Hopes  thee,  $f  flattering  gales  unmindful, 

it  is  evident,  that  according  to  our  method  of  ar- 
rangement by  juxta-pofition,  always  vacant,  always 
amiable,  and  likewife  the  words,  of  flattering  gales 
unmindful,  muft  apply  to  the  lover,  and  not  to  the 
miftrefs. 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  of^  tlm|  Natural  Order  of 
arrangement,  as  it  is  called,  Vol.  II.  B.  iii.  Ch.  2.  3. 
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tainly  moft  tirefomely  uniform*  And  be- 
caufe  Milton  does  not  follow  that  order, 
we  fay  his  profe  is  harfh  and  uncouth, 
tho*  we  cannot  fay  that  it  is  obfcure,  nor 
confequently,  that  he  has  done  any  vio* 
lence  to  the  Language. 

But  this  variety  of  arrangement,  in  a 
Language  fo  inartificial  as  ours,  can  go 
but  fhort  way  in  diverfifying  the  compo-  ' 
fition  ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  neither 
rhythm  nor  melody,  nor  that  variety  of 
flexion  and  termination  which  we  find  in 
the  learned  Languages^  there  is  no  o- 
ther  way  remaining,  by  which  we  can 
give  any  diverfity  to  our  ftile,  except  by 
compofition  in  periods  confifting  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  various  lengths  and  va- 
rioufly  conneded  together,  with  a  diffe- 
rent ftrudlure'  of  the  words,  and,  what  I 
think  is  neceflary  to  make  the  period  per- 
fectly beautiful,  a  variety  of  matter  in  the 
feveral  members.  This  laft  mentioned  va- 
riety is  particularly  agreeable  in  fpeaking, 
as  it  is  gives  occafion  to  a  change  of  the 
tone  of  the  voice;  which,  if  it  be  well  exe- 
cuted, is  mofl*pleafant  to  the  ear,  at  the 
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fame  time,  that  it  conveys  the  fenfe  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwife  conveyed.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Parent hejis  is  a  moft 
beautiful  figure  of  Compofition. 

In  this  way^  Milton  compofes  in  Latin, 
particularly » in  his  Defenfiopro  Populo  An-^ 
glicanoj  where  there  is  a  variety  ^ahd  beau- 
ty of  Compofition  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by 
any  Latin  author,  with  the  variety,  howe- 
ver, of  fhort  commatic  fentences  thrown  in 
here  and  there  ;  for  the  fineft  things  rnuft 
not  be  too  often  repeated.     In  Englifh, 
the  language  not  permitting,  he  has  been 
more   fparing   in   this  highly  varied  com- 
pofition, but  enough  of  it  to  make  his  ftile 
pafs    for   very    rough   and   unp^eafant  to 
thofe  who  are  not  clafFical  fcholars,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  the  ftile  now  in  fafhion, 
of  a  colour  and  complexion  perfedly  dif- 
ferent, where  there  is   either  that  broken 
disjointed   compofition,    hardly  defenving 
the  name  of  compofition,  and   which  is 
wbrfe  ftill  in  Englifh   than  it  is  in  the  La- 
tin of  Salluft,  Seneca,  or  Tacitus; — or,  if 
it  be  compofed  in  periods,  it  is  in  periods 
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of  two,  or  perhaps  three  members,  of  the 
fame  ftrudure  of  words,  inartificially  tacked 
together  by  the  copulative  ;  and,  in  fome 
late  authors,  who  affed  to  diftinguiih 
themfelves  by  the  beauty  of  their  ftile,  the 
period  is  tagged  with  two  nouns,  and  each 
its  attendant  epithet.  Such  compofition,  I 
think,  is  worfe  than  no  compofition ;  and 
therefore  I  prefer  the  ftile  of  the  authors 
I  have  mentioned,  and  their  modern  imi- 
tators in  French  or  Englifh,  who  cut  their 
ftile  into  fhreds  and  patches,  to.thofe  who 
compofe  in  fo  bad  a  tafte. — : — I  will  only 
add,  that,  however  rough  and  unpleafant 
Milton's  ftile  may  appear  to  the  fafliion- 
ablc  reader,  I  would  netherfhelefs  advife 
him  to  ftudy  his  Polemical  writings,  both 
Political  and  Theological,  if  not  for  the  ftile, 
at  leaft  for  the  matter  j  for  he  will  find 
there  a  variety  of  argument,  with  which 
his  moft  extenfive  learning,  antient  and 
modern,  facred  and  prophane,  furnifhed 
him,  fuch  as,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  modern  author. 
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The  French  Language  inferior  to  the  Eng^ 
lijh  in  Sounds  having  neither  accent  nof 
quantity.'^  It  is  a  fault  in/peaking  French 
to  mark  any  accent. — They  have  no  per^ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  their 
fyllables. — This  makes  their  verjification 
very  imperfeily  comparednvith  theEnglifh. . 
— Their  long  verfe  particularly,  mofi  tire* 
fomely  uniform. -^The  French  nvords  not 
fo  much  crotjuded  with  Confonants  as  the 
Englijhy  but  "wanting  afpirates  too  much. 
^^The  Grammar  of  the  French  Language 
more  complete  than  of  ours ^  having  much 
more  flexion^ — but  of  this  they  do  not  a^ 
vail  themfelves  in  their  compojition  at 
prefent ;  but  did  fo  formerly^  particularly 
in  their  Verfe. 
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I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, which  I  think,  in  point  of 
found,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Englifli ; 
for  it  has  neither  Accent  (I  mean  what  we 
call  Accent)  nor  Quantity.  As  to  accent, 
it  is  a  rule  among  the  French,  that  good 
/peaking  muji  be  ivithotit  accent  *  j  and  they 
do  not  diftinguifh  a  Britifh  man,  who  has 
not  learned  to  fpeak  the  French  well,  by 
any  thing  fooner,  than  by  his  accenting 
one  fyllable  of  a  word  more  than  another. 
And  this  property  ofi:heir  language,  I  am 
perfuaded,  they  have  derived  from  their 
mother  language,  the  Latin;  in  which 
there  was  not,  any  more  than  in  the 
Greek,  as  I  have  already  obferved  f, 
and  fhall  further  obferve,  any  fiich  thing 
as  what  we  call  Accent.  As  to  quan- 
tity, the  Englifh  have  certainly  fome  fyl- 
lables  iii^'theif  language  longer  than  o- 
thers,  but  not  in  fuch  proportion  to  the 

•  Pour  parler  Hen i  il  faut  parler  fans  accent. 
\  P.  40.  of  this  Volume. 
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£hort  in  powt  of  number,  nor  with  the  r^- 
tic  in  point  oJF  quantity  fo  fixed  that  we 
can  make  verfe  of  them,  thoM  think  they 
give  a  vacietj  and  beauty  to  the  pronunci* 
ation  both  of  our  profe  and  verfe.     But 
at  to  the  French,  I  can  hardly  perceive 
that  they  have  one  fyllable  longer  than  a^ 
nother;   which  has  made  a  Frenchman 
fay,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere^i  judging 
of  all  the  modern  Languages  by  his  own^ 
that  there  is  no  quantity  in  any  niodettl 
language.— Now,  the  confequence  of  tbcit 
wanting  both   accent    and    quantity^   is, 
that  they  can  only  make  verfe  hf  the 
thyme  and  the  number  of  fyllables>  Where- 
as in  Engli(h   there  is  great   variety  of 
verfe,  greater  I  believe,  than  in  any  modern 
language,  the  Italian  only  excepted .-*^The 
French  long  ycrft  particularlyj  confifting 
all  of  the  fame  number  of  fjfllables,  with 
the  Caefura  always  in  the  middle,  and  e-» 
very  two  of  them  t<ggM  with  a  rhyme, 
is  to  my  ear  mod  tirefomely  uniformi 
tho"  they  attempt  to  give  it  fome  variety, 
by  what  they  call  male  and  female  rhymes* 
Vol.  IV.  S 

*  VqI.  ii.  of  thi«  work,  p.  322* 
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And  the  only  verfe  they  have,  which  plca- 
fes  my  ear,  is  their  fhorter  verfe,  where 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  and  the  number 
of  fyllables  varied  in  the  verfes. 

All  the  advantage,  therefore,  they  caia 
claim  over  the  Engliih  in  point  of  found, 
is  that  their  words  are  not  fo  much  crowd- 
ed with  confonants  as  ours  are^  and  they 
have  more  variety  of  terminations,  arifing 
from  a  caufe,  which  I  am  juft  to  mention. 
And  they  have  no  termination  fo  har(h  and 
uncouth,  and  which  indeed  only  cuftom 
could  make  us  endure,  as  the  termination 
by  an,  afpirated  •/.  This  afpiration  they 
want  altogether,  having  it  neither  in  the  be- 
ginnings middle  nor  end  of  their  words  j 
but  which,  befides  the  want  of  varfety, 
makes  the  found  of  their  language  not  fo 
ftrong  and  mafculine  as  that  of  ours. 

As  to  their  words  confidered  as  fignificant, 
that  is,  the  grammar  of  their  language, 
they  are  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh ; 
for  they  have  genders  and  numbers  both 
for  their  nouns  and  adjedives,  and  they 
have  more  tenfes  formed  by  flexion  than 
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we  have,  for  befides  the  prefeht  and  inde- 
finite pcMeOtj  they  have  in  the  aftive  voice 
the  imperfed^  and  the  future  formed  in  that 
vtaj ;  and  even  their  moods  are  diftinguifh- 
cd  from  one  another  by:  flexion ;  for  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,' and  fubjundiive,  have 
di£Ferent  terminations  j  and  in  the  fubjune» 
tive  there  are  two  tenfes  in  that  way  di-» 
ftinguiftied,  the  iinperfed  and  the  indefinite 
perfect.  j 

From  this  advantage  over  us,  one  fhbUld 
think  their  compofition  would  be  more  va- 
rious than  ours,  and.  confeqnently  better. 
And  fo  it  certainly  fhould  bej  but  thefadt 
is,  that  the  modern  French  compofition  is 
worfe  than  even  the  worft  of  ours ;  and 
there  is  a  famenefs  in  it^  that  I  really  tBink 
intolerable;  for  it  is  all  either  cut  into 
Ihort  unconnedted  fentences,  as  Montef- 
quieu  writes ;  or,  if  the  fenfe  be  carri- 
ed on  thro'  feveral  lines  without  any  full 
ftop,  the  members  of  the  fentence  confift 
of  a  few  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftruAure  j  and,  if  they  be  at  all  conneiJled, 
it  is  only  by  the  copulative  and:^  Nor  is 
the  meaning  fijfpended  till  the  end  of  the 


fentcapet  when  it  is  br4)ught  aot  altogftW 
compadcdi  and  as  it  were  embodied  i  which 
X  bold  to  be  eflcnrial  to  what  is  called  a 
period««~Io  ibort,  there  is  not  in  the  mA^ 
dern  French  writing,  that  roundnefs  and 
circumfcrlptiott,  which  is  the  very  defi^ 
nition  of  a  period  ♦.  As  to  Parenthefis, 
by  which,  as  I  have  obfcrved  elfewhere  f, 
the  ftile  is  moft  beautifully  variegated,  I 
have  read  whole  French  books,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Parenthefis  from  begin* 
tiiog  to  end. 


♦  Set  thii  deriiiitlon  of  a  period,  from  Cic^o,  Vol 

tii.  of  this  work  p*  5)4 Sec  alfo  the  following  p;^- 

^es,  5BI  59.  60.  and  61.  where;  the  reader  will  find  ex^ 
amples  of  periods  compofed  as  they  ou^ht  to  be. — -See 
•alfo  what  I  have  faid  of  the  variety  of  compofltion  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  how  br  it  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  in  £ngliih>  Vol.  |i4  p»  354.  and  fdHowing. 

f  Sec  Vbl.  ill.  p.  72.  arid  following  j  vrhcre  I  hare 
juftified  the  ufe  of  parenthefds^  by  the  example  of  the 
beft  authors,  and  haT«  fhoym,  that  a  prop^  parens 
thefis  not  only  gives  an  oppoftuuity,  to  the  fpcakcTi 
to  vary  his  tox^  agreeably^  but  excites  the  attention  o| 
the  hearer,  and  conveys  the  fcnfe  more  forcibly  thj^a 
\%  CtmH  be  othcrwif^  conveyed* 


How«fV€r  te4i0u4^  pBtform^  or/o^/f,  to 
yfc  a  word  of  ihcir  owa,  tjie  jFrpncti  cooi- 
potitioa  imift  ^pe«r  to  »  fcbokr  ana  % 
man  of  tafte,  1  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
a  great  part  of  our  late  compofuions  in 
£nglt&,  are  of  the  fame  colour  "and  c^ft; 
and,  particulariy  with  rcfpeift  to  Parentbe* 
ie«,  I  heard  it  observed  one  day,  by  an 
£ngU(h  Gentleman,  that  there  was  not  in 
all  Mr  Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory  one  pa- 
remhe^.  This  muft  neccflarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  forfake  the  antient  ftandards  of 
fine  writing,  at\d  imitate  either  moderii 
French  writers,  or  antient  writers,  but  of 
an  age,  when  the  tafte  of  good  writing 
was  corrupted. 

In  the  old  French  writers,  there  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  compofition,  and 
1  obfcrve,  tliat  they  avail  thfoiftlves  pf  the 
advantage,  which  a  more  perfect  analogy 
than  ourg  gives  them  !«  point  of  compofi* 
tion,  particularly  in  their  verCb;  and  there* 
fore  I  prefer  the  old  French  Poetry,  writ- 
ten in  what  they  call  the  Stile  de  Mf^at^ 
to  the  modern  French  poetry,  except  what 


ii|l2^      ¥iik>((Mffcliit ^^HMtP^-''  Boole C 

h&  been.  Writtefl  1n4mitit%iri  of  ^ that  ftilc, 
fuch  as  the  Tiaies^and'Fisibles'bf  Pontaincf 
Chichi  thint  arc  the  beft  Pbetry  in  French  *. 

The  account  I  have  here,  given  of  the 
French  language^  is. I  think  favourable  e^ 
nough,  as  I  prefef  i|:jin  feveral  refpeds  to  pur 
ov^rn.  But,  if  we  believje  fpme.of  their  own 
writers,  particularly  the  Abbe  Auger,  who 
hae  publifhed  tranflations  of  Demofthenes 
and  Efchines,  in  5  vols  oftavo^  with  pre- 
liminary diflertations,  and  particularly  one 
upon  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  langua- 
ges, the  French  janguage  has  every  beau- 
ty that  a  language  can  have;  and  liivords^ 
nvords^  as  Shakefpear  fays,    could   per- 

_  ■■      ■ .  -i. 

*  There  is  a  fine  eulpgium  upo?^  Fpi^J^inc,  by  Vot 
tairc,,'ih  his  Temple'de  Gout^'  in- thief  followihg  words! 

"*jr.-.iii.' .    '. .  .^I'Zi^  ....  '      '  :>;...-■..*  t-'r}.'"        •  • 

*'-   TcCfe^o^^ctelirNaturei     *  ■'        >'  •      •• 

^•:Tof,ia'Fx)pfaift4*Autfeur  kimaWe  •-*  -       '     :-    ' 
;;Qgi,  hravaiiterr^e  et  mcfure,  ^ 

J^cn  etoit  que  plus  charmant. , 
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fuade  ^8,  he  certainly  would  perfuade  us. 
I  have  given  the  encomium  below  in  his 
own  words  *. 


•  The  properties  he  dcfcribes  to  it  are,  *  QartJ, 

*  nettetd,  vivacitc,  dans  Ics  tours,  force,  delicatefle, 

<  fimplicite,  Boblefle,  douceur,  precifion,  harmonie^ 
^  ct  mdme  harmonie  imitative,  die  mtt  a  tout  avec 
^  aflcJz  da  facilite  dans  la  compofition,  *et  jufquei  dsihs 

<  la  tradudtion,  quoi  qu'avec  plus  6e  '■  jpeine  et  de  •  plus 

*  longs  dSbrts/'^VoL  iii^  p.  130,  .     . 


TIiiis  the  French  Abbe  hi^s  inftrudted  ^  us  in  the 
beauties  of  his  language,  not  in  the  old  way,  by  divi* 
dmg,  defining,  and  analyfing,  (which,'  to  be  fuf6,  he 
Would  think  much  below  a  man  of  has  genius),  but  by 
mukiplyii^g  words,. very ^fine  ones  no. doubt,  as  he 
thinks^  ^  but  without  any  precife  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. In  thefamq  way,  he  examines  the  merit  of 
Demofthenes,  iEfchines,  and  Cicero,  as  orators. 


144        Tb^  OttGitt  Aku       s  Book  t 
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Clf  the  Italian  Language.— -The  words  of 
it  long  and  fullj'—Of  VoweU^^FiVJ  of 
their  nvords  terminated  by  Ompmantsj^ 
Their  pronunciation  therefore  mone  jlow* 
ing  than  either  that  ofEngFi/h  or  French. 
'—They  have  accents  fuch  as  the  Fnglijh. 
^Make  therefore  Poetry  of  blank  verjk. 
'^Have  long  and Jhort  fyllahles^  hut  no 
diphthongs^  except  Me. — Their  accents 
notfo  violent  as  thoje  in  Englijh^'—do  not 
obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  fjU 
tables.— It  is  a  language  better  Jor  mujic 
than  any  other  noiv  known. ^^The  vuords 
not  lojl  in  their  muJic. — //  is  more  recon-- 
citable  to  the  rhythm  of  the  language^ 
than  the  muftc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
— The  grammar  of  their  language  more 
compleat  than  that  of  the  Englifhy  par^ 
ticularly  in  their  verbs ;  but  no  declen^^ 
fton  of  nouns, ^^This  appears  to  be  the 
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mofi  artificial  part  of  language^ — one  part 
of  fpeech^  it  has  more  than  the  Latin^ 
viz.  the  jirticUy-^has  greater  vjariety 
in  its  accent Sy  and  therefore  in  its*  poetry 
than  the  Engli/h. — Some  ob/ervations  up^ 
on  language  in  general^  ariftng  from  the 
Italian  language. ^^The  tone  of  different 
languages  diJlinH  from  the  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  or  uuords. — Very  difficult  to 
be  acquired  by  a  foreigner. 


THE  laft  modern  language  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  Italian,  a  dialed  of  La- 
tin, as  well  as  the  French   and  Spanifli^ 
but,  like  them,  much  corrupted  by  a  mix- 
ture of  barbarous  words  more  than  the 
modern  Greek,  and  by  thelofs  of  the  gram- 
matical art.     The  found  of  it  is  extremely 
vocal,  much  more  than  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  more  than  either  of  its  two  fif*- 
ter     languages,    the    French    or   Spaniflu 
The  words  of  it  are  long,  and,  being  fo  vo- 
cal, found   very  fwectly,   indeed   I   think 
too  fweetly:    For  there  is  no  afpiration  in 
the   language,  not  even   of  vowels;  and 
Vol  IV.  T 
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none  of  the  words  terminate  in  confo- 
nants,  as  I  am  informed,  except  their  ar- 
ticle in  its  different  cafes,  (for  their  article 
is  not  like  the  Englifti,  indeclinable:  The 
cafes  are,  i/,  del^  al^  daL)  and  except  three 
prepofitions,  /w,  con^  per^   They  have  tliere- 
fdre  this  great  advantage  over  fhe  Latin  in 
point  of  found,  that  not  one  of  their  words 
terminate  with  a  mute  confonant,  or  with 
the  liquid  ^,  which,  as  I   have  obferved, 
fhuts  the  mouth  as  much  or  more  than  a- 
ny  of  the  mutes  ;  nay,  they  do  not  termi- 
nate any  of  the  words  which  are  of  the 
growth  of  their  language,  and  not  foreign 
words,   with  the  hifling  letter  S.     Some- 
times indeed,  when  the  vowel  E  ends  the 
word,  they  elide   it ;  .  and  this   not  only 
in  their  verfe,  but  in  their  profe.    But  they 
never  do  it^  unlefs  the  preceding  letter  be 
fomeone  of  the  liquids,  not  M  however ;  with 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  they  never  clofe  a 
word.  Now,  I  think,  this  makes  an  agree- 
able variety  in  their  ftile,  being  not  unlike 
many  of  the  elifions  ufed  in  Greek.    They 
have  very  few  monofyllables,  much  fewer 
than  the  French,  and  very  much  fewer  than 
the  Englifh,  which  is  crouded,as  I  have  ob- 
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ferved,  With  m'onofyllables;  a  thing  that  muft 
neceflkrily  produce  a  flop  more  or  lefs  in  the 
pronunciation,  betwixt  the  different  words. 
Neither  the  French  language,  therefore,  nor 
thcf  Englifh,  can  have  that  flbw  in  fpeak- 
ing  which  the  Italian  has,  nor  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  way  that  Milton  men- 
tions*, or,  as  Horace  fays,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  pronounced,  ore  jot  undo. 

But,  however  fvveet  or  flowing  the  found 
of  their  language  may  be,  they  have  loft 
what  1  call  the  mufw:  of  language;  I  mean 
the  antient  accents,  which  the  Latins,  no 
doubt,  had,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  tho\  per- 
haps, not  fo  perfedt.  And  they  have  a- 
dopted,  from  the  northern  nations  which 
fettled  among  them,  and  whole  race,  I  iam 
perfuaded,  makes  at  prefent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fuch 
accents  as  we  ufe ;  for  that  thefe  accents 
were  not  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I  think  is  certain;  not  only  from  the  filence 


*  vSee  the  paflage  from  Milton,  quoted  on  jp.  1 04, 
of  this  Volume. 
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of  all  their  gramhiarians,  but  from  this 
confideration,  that  if  befides  their  tones 
and  their  quantity,  they  had  had  fuch  ac- 
cents as  we  have,  the  pronunciation  of  their 
language  would  have  been  too  complex 
and  embarrafled,  having  both  their  own 
accents  and  ours,  and  together  with  thefe, 
their  rhythm  or  quantity  *•  And  be- 
fides, I  am  perfauded,  they  would  have 
very  much  hurt  the  mufic  of  their  lan- 
guage by  fuch  an  addition.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  is,  I  think, 
entirely  removed  by  the  want  of  fuch  ac- 
cents in  the  French  language :  For  the 
*  Franks,  the*  they  loft  the  mufic^l  accents 
of  the  Latins,  nrt  being  a  mufical  nation, 
I  think  it  is  impofTible  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Romans  had  fpoke  with  fuch  accents 
as  ours,  they  would  have  loft  thefe  accents 
too,  while  they  retained  the  words.  By  their 
accents,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  the  Ita- 
lians make  their  poetry  as  we  do,  and  not 
only  rhyming  poetry,  but  blank  verfc.  And 

♦  See  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  32, — p.  39.  and 
4^- 
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it  is  in  this  way  that  our  poetry  atid  tb* 
Italian  have  fo  great  an  advaittage  over  thfc 
French,  which  can  vary  its  verfe  no  othet* 
wife,  than  by  the  number  of  fyllables 
making  it  either  fhprter  or  longer,  of  by 
the  rhyme.  By  thefe  accents,  the  Italians 
have  as  great  variety  of  verfe  as  we  havCi 
and  I  think  greater;  fqr  they  have  not 
only  latabic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapeftic  feet, 
as  we  have  *,  but  alfo  Spond^S  atid  Da(ay- 
les.  I  have  only  further  to  obferve  of  theii: 
accents,  that  they  are  much  lefs  violent 
than  the  Englifli  accents,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  drawn  back  to  the  antepe- 
nult, which  "they  fometimes  are  in  Italian, 
the'  not  fo  frequently  as  in  Englifli,  they 
do  not'  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  o- 
ther  two  fyllables ;  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  always  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  in 
Englifli  !•  And  for  this  and  the  other  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned  the  Italian  language 


*  Sec  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Englifli  Verfe,  Vol.  11, 
Book  iii.  Cap.  8. 


f  P.  116.  and  119. 
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is  very  much  fitter  for  mufic  than  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  any  other  language  in  Europe,  be- 
ing fo  adapted  to  the  mulic,  that  the  words 
not  only  in  their  recitative^  but  in  their 
41W,  are  diftindly  heard:  So  that  in  their 
operas,  if  we  underftand  the  language,  we 
,cnjoy  the  pleafure  both  of  mufic  and  poe- 
try. And  according  to  my  information^ 
if  the  opera  be  well  compofed,  the  mufic 
is  fo  fuited  to  the  words,  that  there  is  no 
violence  done  either  to  the  accent  or  quan- 
tity ;  for  there  never  is  a  long  note  laid 
upon  a  fliort  or  unaccented  fyllable.  And 
in  this  refpedl  the  mufic  of  the  Italian  o- 
pera  appears  to  be  more  perfedt  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  at  Ifaft 
in  later  times ;  for  there,  as  the  Haljcar- 
naffiim  has  obferved,  they  often  did  vio- 
lence to  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
the  language  *. 

With  refped  to  quantity,  the  Italians 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  as  well  as  we, 
tho'  not  fo  many  of  them,  or  fo  commen- 


^  Hff  I  2vi'^f0'f«;,  cap.  1 1* 
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furate  to  the  fhort  as  to.  make  poetry  of 
them.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  and  the  higheft  founding  of  theni 
all,  which  they  want'almoft  entirely ;  I  mean 
the  diphthongs:  For  they  ufe  only  one  dou- 
ble found,  which  they  mark  by  the  letters 
I  U,  and  found  them  like  the  diphthong 
EU;  as  in  the  vfor^  Jiume  for  Jlumen^  a  ri- 
ver^  ^n^Jiamma  iox  fiamma^  2l  flame. 

As  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
they  have  all  the  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of 
three  perfons  and  of  twp  numbers,  formed 
by  flexion,  except  the  pra^ter-perfedfctenfe, 
which  they  form,  as  we  and  the  French  do, 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  They  have  a  diftindlion 
too  of  moodis,  as  well  as  the  French,  which 
they  obferve  very  accurately :  But  as  to 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  their  language  is 
as  imperfe£t  as  burs  or  the  French,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  every  other  modern  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  for  their  cafes  are  all 
formed  by  prepofitions  or  particles.  And 
this  perfuades  me,  that  the  declenfion  of 
nouns  is  one  of  the  greateft  artifices  in 
language,  which  has  come  lateft  in  the 
progrefs  of  language  towards  perfedtioni 
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and  has  been  firfl  loft  In  the  corruption  of 
it.  But  the  Italian  has  one  great  advan* 
tage  over  its  mother  language ;  for  it  has 
one  part  of  fpeech  more,  1  mean  the  Arti- 
cle, which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ita- 
lians have  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
languages,  as  well  as  their  accents ;  for  all 
the  barbarous  languages  of  Europe^  fuch 
as  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  all  its  diffe- 
rent dialeds,  have  an  Article  as  well  as  the 
Greek. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Italian 
language,  becaufe,  I  think,  it  furnilhes  fojne 
obfervations  of  importance  in  the  hiftory 
of  language :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ap- 
pears furprifing  that  the  Italian,  tho'  a 
language  much  lefs  excellent  upon  the 
whole  ihan  the  Latin,  fhould  have  the  ufe 
of  that  part  of  fpeech  juft  now  mentioned, 
which  the  Latin  entirely  wants ;  I  mean 
the  article.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
got  from  the  Lombards,  or  other  barba- 
rians that  fettled  in  their  country:  For  the 
Gtieek,  at  the  time  the  Italian  language  took 
theformitnowhas,wasentirclylo(linItalyj 
and,  befidcs,  the  Italian  Article  has  not  the 
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kaft  refemblance  to  the  Greek.  Now,  the 
queftipn  is,  how  thofe  barbarous  languages 
fhould  have  got  this  important  part  of 
fpeech,  when  the  Latins  had  it  not  ?  That 
thofe  barbarians  invented  it,  I  cannot 
believe;  for  i:  does  not  appear  to  rne, 
that  they  were  capable  of  inventing  fo 
wortderful  ^n  art  as  language,  or  even  of 
making  fuch  an  addition  to  ir,  which  we 
fee  the  Latins  could  not  make.  Mv  con- 
jcdure  therefore  is  that  thofe  barbarous 
languages  came  later  off  the  Greek  (or 
rather  ofF  fome  common  parent  language) 
after  it  was  completely  formed,  and  had 
got  all  the  parts  of  fpeecli,  and,  among 
others,  the  Article.  But,  tho'  I  think  ic 
is  evident  that  the  Italians  did  not  take 
their  Article  from  the  Greeks,  ic  is  remark- 
iible  that  they  ufe  it  as  the  Greeks  do, 
prefixing  it  not  only  to  appcliative,  but  to 
proper  nouns;  and  with  the  very  fame 
fignification,  denoting  either  a  perfon  e 
ininent  and  well  known,  or  a  perfon  that 
had  been  mentioned  bcfoi  e  ^\ 
Vol.  IV.  U 

'  8ce  what  I  have  fakl  of  this  ufe  of  the  article,  p* 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that  the  Italian 
is  of  much  fofter  and  more  pleafant  arti- 
culation, than  its  parent  the  Latin,  tho'  in 
other  refpedls  fo  much  inferior.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  bar- 
barous languages  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  from  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  has 
got  its  accents,  muft  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  of  much  harfher  and  rougher  pro- 
nunciation than  even  the  Latin.  This  I 
think  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwile 
than  from  the  natural  genius  of  the  Italians 
for  muficj  and  their  having  cultivated 
it  much  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
^  Europe.  Their  Opera  mufic,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  derived  from  the  theatrical  mu- 
iic  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  : 
And  their  Recitative^  I  believe,  is  no  other 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  paflionate 
parts  of  iheir  tragedies  or  comedies,  called 
in  Latin  cantica^  and  in  Greek  fjiovcoS'iaiy 
^vcrefpoken:  And   the  yiirs   m  their  O- 


55.  and  following,  of  Vol.  li.  of  this  work.  See  alfo  of 
the  fame  Volume,  Book  i.  Chap.  7.  where  1  fpeak  ol" 
the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  in  Englifh. 
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peraj  are  imitations  of  the  fongs  of  the 
antient  choru$»  What  makes  this  extreme- 
ly probable  is,  that  the  opera  firft  appear- 
ed in  fplendour  in  Venice,  whither  thei 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers,  to  take 
fheher  in  its  feas  and  mprafles,  when  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  over- run  by  barbarians, 
and  carried  with  theml  what  remained  of*^ 
the  antient  arts.  To  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, we  find  another  thing,  and  a  very 
remarkable  thing,  belonging  to  the  antient 
theatre,  which  was  preferved  in  Venice, 
and  from  thence  was,  like  the  opera,  car- 
ried to  other  towns  of  Italy ;  I  mean  the 
ufe  of  malks  by  the  adtors  in  comedy*^  A- 
bout  the  time  that  the  antient  theatrical 
mufic  was  revived  in  Italy,  I  fuppofe  that 
the  Italian  language  was  formed,  fuch  as  we 
have  it  at  prefent,  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  fo  foft  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  as  much  adapted  to  mufic,  as  I  believe 
any  language  ever  was. 

*  See  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  Dr  Brown, 
in  his  Diflertation  upon  poetry  and  mufic,  p.  200.  and 
following. 
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After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Italian 
language,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  let  the  read- 
er know,  that  I  do  not  myfelf  underftand  it ; 
but  that  I  take  the  account,  I  have  given 
of  it,  from  one  who  refided  above  ten  years 
in  Italy,  and  who,  befides  underftanding 
the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learned  in 
the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mu- 
fic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I  ever-con- 
verfed  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  has 
improved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  monuments 
of  antient  ait  to  be  feen  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence :  And  as  beauty  in  all  the  .arts  is 
pretty  much  the  fame,  confifting  of  gran- 
deur and  fimplicity,  variety,,  decorum,  and 
a  fuitaWenefs  to  the  fubjedl,  I  think  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  language  and  of  writing,  a« 
well  as  of  painting  and  fculptuie.  How  much 
Tviilton  improved  his  genius  by  his  travels 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  the  Italian  arts, 
is  well  known  :  And  Mr  Thomfon  the  po- 
et, did  not,  in  my  opinion,  write  well,  till 
he  wentjto  Italy,  and  ftudied  there  the  mo- 
numents of  antient  art,  and  from  them 
formed  that  tafte  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
is  the  pcrfedion  of  all  art.  After  this,  he 
ViTote  his  Cajlk  of  Indolence y  the  moft  per- 
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fe<3:  by  far,in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  works, 
and  the  beft  allegorical  and  defcriptive  poem, 
I  believe,  in  any  language.  The  name  of  the 
artift  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  Broivn.  He  was 
bred  a  paiater,  but  does  not  now  lay  on  co- 
lours, judging  that  a  mean  part  of  the  art 
compared  with  drawings  which  undoubt- 
edly is  the  moft  eflential  part  of  it,  being 
that  without  which  the  colouring  would  fig- 
nify  nothing:  And  as  he  has  formed  his 
tafte  in  the  art,  by  drawing  the  antient 
ftatues,  and  Bas  Reliefs^  he  tells  me,  what 
I  am  perfuaded  is  true,  that  nothing  but 
the  colours  of  Titian  could  add  any  beauty 
to'  good  drawings  of  thofe  wonderful  works 
of  art.  He  therefore  only  draws,  but 
better  than  any  body  I  have  ever  known, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes  :  And  I  know 
from  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Rome  while 
he  was  in  it,  that  he  was  there  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  drawers  in  Italy.  He  prac- 
tifes  at  prefent  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  all  thofe  who  are  judges  of 
the  art ;  but  he  propofes  foon  to  go  to 
London,  where  I  hope  he  Ihall  be  received 
and  encouraged  as  he  deferves. 
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Before  I  conclude  this  comparifon  of 
languages,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that^  be- 
fides  the  found  of  the  words,  and  their 
different  flexions  and  terminations,  there 
is  a  particular  tone  belonging  to  each  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  different  from  the 
articulation,  the  accent,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  language.  By  this  tone,  a  man  of  a 
good  ear  will  diftinguifli  a  Frenchman 
from  an  Englifhman,  an  Italian  from  ei- 
ther, and  even  an  Englifhman  from  a 
Scotchman,  if  he  only  hear  the  voice,  tho* 
he  do  not  underftand  a  word  of  what 
they  fay. — This  national  tone,  is  the  thing 
the  moft  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  any  fo- 
reigner. 
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CHAP.       xvir. 


From  the  comparifon  of  languages  in  the 
preceeding  chapter s^  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  are  much  fuperior  to  the 
modern.'-^Thefe  are  barbarous  in  the  pro^ 
per  fenfe  of  the  'word. — T^he  author^  in 
this  inquiry^  has  foUoived  the  antient 
method  ofinvejiigating  things, — The  ad- 
vantage  to  bd  got  from  the  comparifon  of 
different  languages. — Impofjible  that  a 
man,  v^ho  underfiands  only  one  language^ 
can  knonv  either  its  excellencies  or  defeSisl 
— Not  having  the  fame  materials  as  the 
antient s,  it  is  impofftblt  ive  can  compofefo 
voelL  —  All  ive  can  do,  is  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  pojjtblc  to  our  ftile. — This  is 
to  be  done  chiefly  by  compofttion  in  periods.  . 
— Numbers  in  our  prof e,  not  to  be  affec^ 
ted, — This  the  fault  offome  modern  Eng- 
lifh  voriters. — Of  the  degeneracy  of  all 
languages,  the  originals  of  ivhich  ive 
tuoiju."  The  degeneracy  mofl  remarkable  of 
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the  Greek  language.  —  The  degeneracy  of 
the  Englijh  language  in  modern  times  ^  both 
in  found  and  fignification  of  the  ijuords. 
'—Extimple  of  this  lafl. — Reajbn  ivhy  the 
author  has  inftfledfo  much  upon  the  found 
of  the  languages  he  has  compared.— ^i\\r 
ten  language  not  fpoken,  may  he  called    ' 
a  dead  language,  ^whereas  luhat  is  fpo-    i 
ken,  is  a  living  language.  —  The  degenc^ 
racy  of  language  and  other  necejfary  arts 
•    of  life  ^  cannot  be  accounted  for  othervjif^ 
than  by  a  degeneracy  of  the  people.— Th^ 
ivant  of  an  ccr  arid  voice  for  miificy  makes 
the  northern  nations   incapable  of  pt'O'' 
nouncing  as  the  antient  Greeks  did. —  Oj 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  invention    ^ 
language^  both  as  to  the  matter  and  th^ 
form. — The  matter  of  language  not  fuf^ 
.niftoed^  as  that  of  other  arts,  by  Nature  9 
but  by  man  himfelf — Of  the  defect  ofth(^ 
pronunciation  even  of  voivcls^  in  fundr/ 
nations. — The  form  of  language flill  more 
difficult  than  the  material  part  of  it. — 
Wonderful  inventions  for  expreffing  the 
infinity  of  things ,  by  a  limited  number  of 
ivords. — Language  of  fo  difficult  inven- 
tion^ that  it  would  not  have  been  invent^ 
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ed  by  men ^  ^without  fupernatural  affifi^ 
nnce ;  hut^  being  invented^  it  might  he 
cultivated  and  improved  nvithout  Juch  af- 
fijlance.— Even  for  this  certain  things  ne^ 
cejfary  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
nge. — -The  pra^ice  of  language^  after  it 
is  invented^  dijferent  from  the  praSiic^ 
pother  arts.  , 


THUS  I  have  compared  two  aritient 
languages,    and    four   modern,    in 
point  of  beauty  and  excellency^  and  havd 
dxown,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  tafte  and 
Itancy  merely,  but   is  evident  from   prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  which  cannot  be  dii[.'Uted^ 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  many  de- 
grees fuperior  to  any  modern  langua/e,  at 
leaft  that  I  know, --that,  therefore,  they  are 
very  juftly  named  the  teamed  languages  -^^-^ 
and  that  thefe  other  are  to  be  accounted  un- 
learned, and  even  barbarous,  tho'  the  na- . 
tionai  vanity  of  thofe,  who  fpeak  fuch  lan-^ 
guages,  will,  I  know^  be  very  much  (hock- 
ed with  that  appellation.     But  I  hold  thg 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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want  of  art,  and  the  defefts  and  imper- 
fcdlions  confequent  of  that,  to  be  the  very- 
definition  of  what  we  call  barbarous  in 
language,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  I  have  gone  into  a  detail 
which  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  fome  of 
my  readers;  if  they  be  of  thofe  fublime  ge- 
niufes  of  this  age  who  defpife  the  art  the 
aiitients  valued  fo  much,  by  which  they 
defined,  divided,  and  diftinguifhed  things, 
and  who  think  they  can  at  once,  by  the 
fuperiority  of  their  parts,  comprehend  the 
thing,  without  the  trouble  of  minutely  dif- 
fering and  explaining  it,  as  I  have  done 
language.  But  for  men  of  my  capacity, 
I  find  the  antient  method  abfolutely  Jiecef- 
fary ;  and  as  feme  of  my  readers  may  be 
in  the  lame  fituation,  f  have  not  grudged 
the  trouble  of  ufmg  it,  both  for  my  own 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will 
deign  to  be  fo  inftru<5ted. 

To  a  man  of  curiofity,  nnd  who  has  fo 
much  of  the.  philofophical  fpirit  as  to  de- 
fire  to  underftand  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  the  com- 
parifon  I  have  made  cf  different  languages^ 
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antient  and  modern,  with  one  another j  in 
order  to  know  in  what  they  exccll  or  are 
deficient,  muft  be  very  agreeable  and  in- 
ftrudive.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
impoffiblCf  that  a  man  who  know^  but  one 
language,  the  Engliih  fuppofe,  and  fo  can 
compare  it  with  no  other,  fhould  be  able 
to  know  either  its  defeds  or  excelkncies. 
He  could  not,  for  example,  perceive  how 
faarfli  and  unmufical  its  found  is,  compa- 
red with  the  antient  languages,  fo  much 
more  mufical  ;  nor  could  he  find  out  that 
it  was  loaded  with  (o  many  fuperfluous  as 
well  as  ill  founding  words,  by  having  an 
analogy  fo  much  more  imperfe£t  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  French,  he  could  not  difcovcr  the 
great  advantage  we  have  over  that  lan- 
guage by  our  accents,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  verfification.  In  fhort,  by  thi^ 
comparifon,  we  are  led  to  know,  and  to 
know  fcientifically,  what  is  moft  perfeft 
in  the  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  moft  wonder- 
ful art  among  men,  an  objecft,  I  think,  oif 
great  curiofity  to  a  philofopher,  if  it  were 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit* 
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Another  thing  is  evident,  from  what  ha  ^ 
been  faid,  that^the  antient  Greeks  and  Ro— ■ 
mas,  having  fo  much  better   materials  tea 
work   upon,   muft   have   compofed   ver>^ 
much  better  than  we,  not  in  fpcaking  only  ^ 
but  in  writing.     To  vie  with  thefe,  there- 
fore, in  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftile,  is  ri-=- 
diculous ;  and  all  we  have  for  it,  is  to  la-?- 
hour  the  fenfe  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to 
give  to  our  compofition  as  much  variety  as 
the  genius  of  our  language  will  permit. 
This,  as  1  have  obferved,  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  compofing  in  periods  of  different 
lengths,  confifting  of  members  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  varioufly  conncdcd  toge-f 
ther,  with  a  different  ftrudure  of  the  words, 
and  a  difference  too  in  the  matter,  fo  as  to 
furnifti  a  proper  occafion  for  a  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  fpeaking.  But  this  kind 
of  compofition  is  only  proper  for  works 
of  the  rhetorical  kind.     In  a  plain  didac- 
tic work,  it  would  be  improper  to   affeffe 
it;  and  even  the  hiftorical  period,  as  J  have 
jbbferved  eUcwhere,  is  different  from  the 
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oratorial*.     But  writing  in  the  plained: 
manner,  and  upoa  the  moft  common  fub-- 
3e<3s,  we  may  avoid  a  dull  and  tirefome  u- 
nitormity    But  above  all,  whatever  be  the 
fubjedl  upon  which  we  write,  we  fhould 
take  care  to  avoid  the  affeilation  of  giving 
numbers  to  our  profe,  which  was  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  of  antient  qompofi- 
tion,  but  of  which   our  language,  and  T 
believe  every  other  modern  language,  is 
abfolutely  incapable,  having  neither  me- 
lody nor  rhythm.     It  is  this  affe£tation, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe where,  has 
made  thjs  ftile  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  much 
worfe  than  it  would  have  been  otherwifet> 
but  of  which,  after  all,  we  may  fay,  as  an 
antient  painter  faid  of  a  work  of  his  own, 
— //  is  more  eafy  to  find  fault  ivith  it  than 
to  imitate  it  %*     As  to  fome  later  writers, 
ivho,  without  the  beauties  and  elegance  of 


*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  62. 

f  See  Vol.  ill.  of  this  work,  p.  284, 
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Lord  Shaftdbury,  havtf  affeded  thcfc  num- 
bers) their  flile  is  to  me  altogether  naufe- 
ous. 

There  is  another  thing  which,  from  what 
is  faid,  will  occur  to  a  reader  who  has 
comprehenfion  of  mind  fufficient  to  take 
in  the  hiftory,  not  of  a  fingle  nation  only, 
but  of  mankind  j— that  there  is  a  wonder* 
ful  degeneracy  of  this  greateft,  and  mod 
ufcful  art  among  men.  For  not  only  do 
we  fee  this  degeneracy  from  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  modern  Greek, 
the  Italian,  and  the  French;  but  in  the 
Gothic  languages  there  is  the  fame  falling 
off.  For  the  Englifti  is  not  fo  good  a  lan- 
guage as  the  Saxpii,  nor  the  Saxon,  or  any 
other  dialedt  of  the  Teutonick,  fo  com- 
■pleat  a  language  as  the  original  Gothic. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  the  fame  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  language  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  original. 

Of  all  the  inftances  of  this  degeneracy, 
I  think  the  modern  Greek  is  the  mod  re- 
markable; for  the  corruption  of  the  other 
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languages  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  mixture  of  the  na- 
tions, whq  fpoke  them,  with  other  nations. 
But  the  Greek  nation  has  never  been  fo 
mixed ;  and  the  prefent  Greeks  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  Greeks  who  fpoke  the 
fineft  language  in  the  world,  and  excelled 
mankind  in  every  other  fine  art.  Their 
degeneracy,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
language,  can  only  beafcribed  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity  prevailing  fo  much  among 
them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  even  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  (hould  teach  us  and  e- 
Ycry  other  nation  of  Europe,  that  if  we 
lofe  the  grammatical  art,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  moft  perfed:  in  that  art 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
our  language  will  neceflarily  grow  worfe, 
and  become  at  lad  quite  barbarous. 

How  much  our  ftile  is  altered  in  point 
of  compofition  fince  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Clarendon,  and  for  the  worfe,  if  the 
antient  authors  are  to  be  our  flandards,  is 
evident.  But,  in  much  later  times,  fmce  I 
was  educated  among  Englifh  gentlemen  at 
^  foreign  univerfity  about  fifty  years  ago, 
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I  perceive  a  great  alteration  in  the   lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  words.     Of  the  pronun- 
ciation I  have  already  fpoken*;  and  I  fhall 
give  but  one  example,  among  many  that 
might  be  given,  of  an  abufe  that  has  crept 
in,   with   refpe£t   to   the   fignification   of 
words ;  and  1  choofe  this  example,  the  ra- 
ther that  it  fliews  we  can  only  preferve  the 
purity  of  our  language  by  keeping  to  the 
antient  ftandard.     The  word  I  mean  is  Jn* 
genuityj  Which  is  now  ufed,  even  by  the 
beft  authors,  to  iignify  what  is  clever  or 
acute  in  the  operations  of  the  mind;  a 
fenfe  which  has   no   connection   with   the 
fignification  of  the  Latin  word,  ingenuitai^ 
from  which  it  is   derived.     In  Latin,  the 
adjedlives  ingeniofus  and  ingenuusj  fignify 
things  quite  different ;    and   the  adjedlives 
in  Englilh,  which  we  d-erive   from   them, 
viz.  ingenious  and  ingenuous^  have  the  fame 
difference  of  fignification;  and  alfo  the  ad- 
verbs, which   we  derive  from  thefe  adjec- 
tives, namely,  ingenioujly  and  ingenuoujly^ 

*  Chap.  xiii. 
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arcf  alfo  quite  different  in  their  fignifi- 
cation.  Why  then  fliould  we  not  make 
the  fame  diftindion  in  the  fubftantives 
derived  from  thefe  adjedives  thai  wc 
make  in  the  adverbs,  and  fay,  ingeni^ 
oufnefsyixom  our  adje£tive  a«^^«/w/ ;  and 
from  the  other  adjedive  ingenuous^  de- 
rive, according  to  rule,  ingenuity^  in  La- 
tin ingenuitas.  And  fuch,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  iilhnd  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  word 
by  the  authors  of  the  laft  century.  How 
much  Milton  and  Do£tor  Middleton  have 
adorned  their  ftile  by  ufing  Englifh  words 
derived  from  Latin  in  their  true  claffical 
fignification,  I  have  elfewhereobferved*. 

In  thefe  obfervations  upon  language, 
many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  think 
that  I  have  infifted  too  much  upon  the 
found  of  it.  But  fuch  readers  fhould  con- 
iider,  that  language  was  made  to  be  fpo- 
ken ;  and  that,  for  many  ages  of  the  worldf 
no  other  ufe  was  made  of  it :  And  in  fe- 
veral  nations  at  this  day,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  where  they  hold 

Vol  IV.  Y 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  27. — 30. 
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councils,  harangue,  and  deliberate,  with 
great  gravity  and  wifdom  upon  public  af- 
faiie,  there  is  no  ufe  of  letters.  And  even 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  we  know, 
that^  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
national  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fpeaking:  And  in  every  free  country  it 
muft  be  fo.  Now,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  found  of  language  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance ;  for  the  pleaftdb  of  the 
ear  contributes  not  a  little  to  perfuafion ; 
and  fetting  afide  that  confideration,  lan- 
guage fpoken  may  be  faid  to  be  H'lnng  lan^ 
guage^  compared  with  ivritten  language^ 
which  may  be  called  the  dead  letter^  being 
altogether  inanimate ^  and  nothing  more 
than  marks  or  figns  of  language,  want- 
ing that  chief  beauty  of  elocution,  which 
is  given  it  by  pronunciation  and  a£tion. 
How  ftudious  the  Greeks  were  of  the  found 
of  their  language  I  have  fhown,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  written  upon  that  fubjefl:,  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  book, 
an  obfervation  will  occur  to  the  philofo- 
pher,  that  the  hiftory  of  language  makes 
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not  ani  inconfiderable  part  in  the  hiftdry  of 
man:  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
belonging  to  a  people,  by  which  we  can 
better  judge  of  their  genius  and  under- 
ftanding.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  would 
have  thofe  confider,  who  maintain  that 
man  has  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  fyftem  with  the  univ^rfal  degeneracy 
that  we  obferve  in  the  languages  of  all  na* 
tions,  whofe  antient  language  we  know. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  otherwife,  than 
by  the  people,  who  fpeak  the  language, 
becoming  barbarous  and  ignorant?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  fome  of  thofe  people,  fuch 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
over-run  and  conquered  by  barbarians; 
and  fo  have  become  barbarous  like  them. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  Goths  and 
Saxons,  who  never  were  conquered  them- 
felves,  but  conquered  other  nations?  Yet 
the  Saxon  is  a  much  worfe  language  than 
its  parent  the  Gothic*,  nor  is  the  Englifli- 

*  I  had  an  intimate  acquaiotance,  who  vras  very 
learned  in  languages,  and  had  made  a  particular  ftudy 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  there  is  only  one  book  ex- 
tant, viz.  a  traiiflation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  which  is. 
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near  fo  perfect  a  language  as  the  Saxon^ 
from  which  it  18  immediately  defcended. 
And  when  we  go  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  Globe,  I  mean  to  India,  we  find  there 
the  fame  degeneracy  of  language.  The 
Sanfcrit,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  all  the  other  dia- 
lers of  the  Hindoo  language  being  de- 
rived from  it,  is,  I  believe,  the  language 
of  the  greateft  art  that  ever  exifted ;  For 
with  refpeia  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has 
all  the  variety  of  tone,  and  of  rhythm 
that  the  Greek  has  j  and  as  to  the  gram- 


prcfcrved  in  Upfal  in  Sweden,  together  with  fome 
fragments  of  the  Epiflle  to  the  Romans.  In  all  the 
Four  Gofpels,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  find  one 
Greek  or. Latin  word,  or  any  word  derived  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  languages,  tho'  the  tranflators  muft  have 
had  many  things  to  exprefs,  for  which  there  were  not 
words  in  their  language.,  But  it  would  feem  they 
made  words  for  thofe  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
derivation  or  compofitldn  in  their  own  language.  In 
ihort,  .he  faid,  it  was  a  language  which  had  all  its 
roots  within  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  He  further 
faid,  that  it  had  an  article  of  three  genders,  and  he 

added,  that  it  had  likewife*  a  dual  number. See 

what  I  have  further  faid  of  this  language,  p.  55a.-— 
555.  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  2d  edition. 
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mar  of  it,  it  has  aU  the  flexions  that  can 

vrell  be  imagined,  having  no  lefs  than  fe- 

ven  declenfions,   tvith  a  fingular,    dual, 

and  plural  number  *.    And  in  the  other 

two  great  artifices  of  language,  viz.  coai- 

pofition  and  derivation,  it  appears  to  ex-' 

ceed  all  the  languages  we  have  ever  heard 

off.    Now,  the  other  dialeds  fpoken  in 

India,  derived,  as  I  have  faid^  from  the 

Sanfcrit,  ve  all  corruptions  of  it  more  or 

lefs  J.     Such  being  the  cafe,  I  afk  whence 

comes  this  degeneracy  of  the  language  of 

fo  many  nations  ?  Arid  not  only  of  their 

•  language,   but   of  other  arts   that  were 

pradifed  by  them,  fuch  as  building  ; .  fot 

the  edifices  they  erected,  are  not  only 

grander,  and   more   magnificent,   but  of 


*  See  the  tranflation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo's  laws, 
by  Mr  Brafley  Halhed,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  this  account  of  the  Sanfcrit  Language. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  compofition  and  de- 
rivation »of  the  Sanfcrit  Language,  p.  210. — ^492.-— 
J3e.of  Vol.  II.  and  p.  56.  of  this  Vol. 

X  See  Mr  BraiTey  Halhed's  Bengalefe  Grammar, 
M  particularly  p.  65«-— 127.  and  137. 
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greater  folidity  and  much  more  durable 
than  our  modern  ibuildings.  And  there 
is  another  very  ufeful  art,  which  was 
much  better  pradifed  by  them  than  by , 
us,  I  mean  the  writing  art  ;  for  there 
are  antient  charters  in  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  I  have  feen,  that  are  above  five 
hundred  years  old  and  yet  appear  as 
frefti  as  if  they  had  been  written  yeftier- 
day.  And  the  oldeft  record,  1  believe,  in 
Europe,  Doomfday  book,  which  is  now 
feven  hundred  years  old,  is  in  fuch  prer 
fervation,  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been  lately 
made  and  printed.  And  I  have  feen  fome 
fac  ftmiles  of  it,  which  fliow  it  to  be 
perfedly  legible  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hand.  Whereas,  our  later  wri- 
tings, that  are  not  above  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  hardly 
legible ;  and  what  we  write  at  prefent,  will 
not  be  legible  in  much  lefs  time.  Now,  is  it 
poffible,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a  corrup- 
tion of  arts  ampng  a  people,  and  fome  of 
them  the  moft  neceflary  for  human  life, 
without  a  degeneracy  of  the  people  ?  for 
I  think  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  all  the  works  of  art  muft  de- 
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pend  upon  the  genius,  the  underftandmg, 
the  application,  and  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  pradife  them. 

There  is  one  bodily  faculty,  which  is 
found  very  defedive  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  which,  if  we  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  every  other 
refped,  would  render  us  unable,  to  pro- 
nounce their  language  its  they  did,  I 
mean  the  want  of  an  ear  and  voice  for 
mufic.  The  northern  nations  do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  been  fo  mu- 
fical  a  people  as  the  antient  Greeks  and 
even  Romans.  But  at  prefent  among  us 
there  are  many  who  have  no  ear  or  voice 
at  all  for  mufic,  a  thing  which,  I  am  told, 
is  hardly  known  in  Italy,  and  I  believe  far 
■  lefs  among  the  Greeks,  even  degenerate  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Now  fuch  men,  tho' 
they  might  articulate  the  antient  Greek, 
could  not  give  it  the  proper  tones  and 
rhythms  which  made  that  language  tru- 
ly mufical,  and  diftinguifhes  ic  from  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  our  pradiceof  fpeak- 
ing,  that  we  can  hardly,  as  I  have  obfcr- 
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vcd,  form  an  idea  of  it.  And  tho*  wc  have 
muHc  with  words  in  our  fongs,  it  is  a  mu« 
fic  of  a  very  diflFerent  kind  from,  the  ma- 
fic of  fpeech  among  the  Greeks,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  fhown  *•  What  fhould  make  us  ^ 
aihamed  of  our  incapacity  in  this  refpefi:  is^ 
that  there  is  a  brute  animal  among  us,  who 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  pronunciation 
than  any  thing  I  know ;  I  mean  the  Cue- 
kow,  who  articulates  his  name  mod  di- 
ftindtly,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounces 
it  to  mufic,  raifmg  the  tone  of  the  firft 
fyllable,  not  fo  high  as  the  acute  accent  a- 
mongthe  Greeks,  that  is  a^A,  but  only 
a  thirds  above  the  laft. 

The  laft  obfervation,  with  which  I  fhall 
conclude  this  book,  is  alfo  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  kind,  arifing  naturally  from  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  upon  the  feveral  langua- 
ges that  I  have  examined  and  compared, 
and  it  is  this,  that,  of  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  invented  by  men,  language  is  not 
only  the  mod'  ufeful,  being  that,  without 
which  civil  fociety  never  could  have  been 

•  P.  37.  and  3S. 
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cftabli(hed»  but  the  art  of  mofl;  difficult  in^ 
ventiony  (If  it  be  the  invention  of  man,}' 
and)  after  it  is  invented,  of  mofl  difficult 
piadice*  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  uS 
confider,  firft,  the  materials  of  which  Ian-* 
guage  is  compofed.  Thefe  are  arriculate 
founds,  which  we  cannot  form  by  lAftindk 
or  our  natural  powers,,  as  fomc  of  the 
brutes  do,  fuch  as  the  Cuckow  above  men- 
tioned, and  another  bird  they  call  the 
KockatoOj  fo  called  likcwife  from  this  ar- 
ticulate found  which  he  utters,  but  we 
muft  learn  it  from  teaching,  as  we  fee  deaf 
men  learn  it,  or  from  imitation.  Nature, 
therefore,  has  not  furniflied  us  the  mate- 
rials of  this  art,  as  fhe  has  done  of  other 
arts ;  but  we  muft  furnilh,  from  our  own 
ftock,  both*  the  matter  and  the  form  of 
language.  How  difficult  this  is,  appears 
from  the  example  of  deaf  'men  juft  now 
mentioned,  who  are  taught  to  articulate 
with  labour  and  pains  hardly  to  be  credi- 
ted, except  by  thofe  who  have  feen  it ;  and 
from  the  example  of  nations  far  advanced 
in  other  arts  of  life,  but  who  are  vefy  dc- 
fedtive  in  articulation,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  Z 
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grammatical  ps^t,  which,  as  articulation  18 
fo  familiar  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  ^co&fider 
as  the  only  art  of  language.  The  Chinefe, 
who  arc  by  many  thought  to  be  a  moft 
ingenious  people  and  do  certainly  prac- 
tice fome  arts  very  well,  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  even  all  the  vowels,  which 
are  by  far  of  cafier  pronunciation  than  the 
confonants,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a  cci^-tain  form  and  configuration  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  Yet  the  Chinefe 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  firft  of  them, 
at  leaft  not  as  we  do;  and  another  of  them, 
viz.  the  0  they  cannot  pronounce  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  Siamefe  pronounce  the  U  *. 
And  what  is  more  wonderful  ftill,  the 
Englifli,  far  avdanced  as  they  are  in  arts 
and  civility,  cannot  pronounce,  any  more 
than  the  Siamefe,  this  vowel  £/,  but  make 
a  diphthong  of  it,  and  pronouuce  it  EUy 
not  diftinguifliing,  as  the  French  do,  thefe 
two  founds,  the  one  fimple,  and  the  other 


*  Thcfe  fafts  I  take  from  Bullet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Celtic  Language,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  4.  who,  I  fuppofc,  muft 
mean,  that  thofc  nations  do  not  pronounce  the  letters. 
\t  mentions  as  his  countrymen  the  French  do. 
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tompdtioded  t-  As  to  the  confonants^ 
the.re:^«nbre  difficulty  in  the  pTonuncia-^ 
tion  of  them ;  for  it  requires  not  only  a 
certain  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but 
each  of  them  a  diflferent  adion  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  taught  to 
the  deaf  men  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  the  fimple  configuration  of  thofe  organs^ 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Braid wood^ 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  dumb  to  fpeak^ 
who  now  pradifes  his  art  in  London,  but 
formerly  in  Edinburgh ;  where,  hav  ing  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  him  frequently,  and  to  con-* 
verfe  a  good  deal  with  him,  I  advifed  him 
to  begin  with  teaching  his  fcholars  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  inftead  of 
teaching  them  the  letters,  as  they  ftaud 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  j  and  which 
he  told  me,  he  did  with  great  luccefs  — 
It  is  not  therefore  to  He  wondered,  that 
there  are  feveral  of  the  confonants  which 


f  That  the  French  pronounce  this  vowel  tl  rightlj^ 
and  as  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  is  evident  from  the 
mechanical  account  that  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnafliari 
gives  of  its  pronunciation  in  his  moft  valuable  work 
wift  ^vfhertofSf  cap.  14. 
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v^hole  nations  do  not  pronounce  %  Evea 
the  labial  confonants,  fqch  9s  B,  P«  M, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  foch  eafy  pro- 
nunciation, being  among  the  firft  that  our 
children  learn,  the  nation  of,  the  Hurons 
cannot  articulace ;  and  the  Baron  Hontan 
tells  us,  that  he  fpent  four  days  to  no  pur-^ 
pofe,  in  endeayouriog  to  teach  a  Huron 
to  pronounce  them :  The  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  one  organ  of  pronunciation, 
which  the  Huron  does  not  ufe  at  all,  name^ 
ly,  the  lips;  for  he  always  fpeaks  with  o- 
pen  mouth  f  •     Even  a  Frenchman  cannot 


•  Sec  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Book  iii.  Ch^p.  7. 
examples  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  cannot 
pronounce  different  confonants,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  cannot  pronounce  the  confonants  S,  B, 
D,  F,  G,  H.    Ibid.  p.  505. 

m 

t  Sec  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  See  alfo  p. 
479.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading  by  a- 
ny  man,  who  is  curious  about  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful art,  which  is  beft  difcovered  by  the  ftudy  of 
fuch  a  rude  and  imperfeft  a  language  *as  the  Huron, 
very  near,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  origin  of  the  art ;  for  it 
confifts  of  cries,  fuch  as  the  brute  animals  utter  with 
open  mouth,  and  is  only  articulated  by  a  few  gutteral 
confonants,  fuch  as  K,  Q^and  X,  with  the  afpirated  H. 
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prxxaomiicc  tbe  dfpirated  T^  or  TJ^i  for  he 
C^noot  &y  7'/'^^;^^qr  caa  a^  Englifhoiaa 
ppoaoupoe  fthe  aipirated  iT,  <^r  Ch^  for  he 
i^ys  JMlleSf  not  AchiUt^. 

.  Ad  to  melody  and  rhythm^  they  are 
AOteflibntifll  to  knguage;  neither  do  I  thiak 
die  invencioQ  of  theak  near  So  dtfficuh  as 
of  articulation ;  for  I  am  perfuaded»  that 
language  be^a  in  the  fouthern  countries^ 
where  all  the  inhafaicaitfs  were  naturally 
muiical,  as  mUcfa  as  pertain  birds  among 
m.  It  was  therefore  natural,  and  indeed 
in  feme  fort  neceflary,  that  the  men,  who 
iirft  articulated,  (hould  join  with  it  both 
mufical  tones  and  rhythms.  But  when 
from  thpfe  people  the  language  was  pro- 
pagated to  the  barbarous  and  unmufical 
northern  nations,  the  mufical  part  of  it 
would  foon  be  loft:  But  it  continued  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  fouth,  particular- 
ly the  Greeks,  where ^it  was  formed  into 
an  art,  as  regular  as  their  vocal  and  inftru* 
mental  mufic. 

mheform  of  language,  as  it  is  more  ex- 
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cellent  than  the«ia//^r*,  fo  it  is  much  mort 
difficult :  And  iildeed  the  contrivance,  to 
exprefs.the  infinite  variety  of  things  by 
a  number  of  words,  not  fo  great  but  that 
they  may  be  retained  by  the  memory  and 
readily  ufed,  is  to  a  philofopher  by  far  the 
moft  veonderful  of  all  the  inventions  of 
men  ;  tho',  to  a  vulgar  man,  not  learned 
in  the  fcience  of  language,  it  appears  not  at 
all  furprifmg.  That  the  number  of  things, 
even  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  is  infinite,  at 
leaft  with  refpe£t  to  our  capacities,  cannot 
be  denied:  And  yet,  if  a  language  be  in  a- 
ny  degree  compleat,  all  that  infinity  of 
things  muft  be  cxprefled  accurately  and 
diftindly  by  words,  very  much  limited  in 
number  compared  with  the  things  expref- 
fed  by  them.  Now,  by  v^hat  wonderful 
art  is  this  to  be  done,  not  by  one  means 
as  we  have  feen,  but  by  four,  derivation^ 
compofttion^  flexion^  and  lattly,  the  ufe  of 
nvords  in  a  fgurqiive  fenfe.  Of  all  thefe 
I  have  fpoken,  both  in  this  volume  and 

*  Of  this  great  divifion  of  language  into  matter  and 
forniy  which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  the  fcience 
of  language,  delivered  by  me  in  the  2d  volume  of  this 
work,  fee  p.  53.  of  that  volume. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  But  fup-i 
pofe  words  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
cone  eptions  of  the  human  mind,  diftin-  * 
guifliing  accurately  each  thing  from  ano- 
ther, ihtfubfiance^  for  example,  from  the 
accidenty  the  aHion  from  the  agent^  or  the 
fubje<a  of  the  action;  and  all  the  diflFerent 
circumftances  of  the  aftion,  from  the  ac- 
tion* itfelf ;  there  remains  ftill  as  great  a 
difficulty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  how  to  join  together  fo  many 
words  in  a  fentence,  fo  as  to  mark  their 
connexion  one  with  another,  without 
which,  there  could  be  no  fenfe  or  mean^ 
ing  in  the  fentence.  This  is  done,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  learned  languages,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  fiexion^  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  greateft  artifice  of  language,  as  it 
ferves  a  double  purpofe,  both  to  fave  the 
multiplication  of  words,  and  to  fhow  their 
relation  and  connedion  with  one  another*. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  matter  of  language,    furnifhed 


*  See  what  I  liavc  faid  of  the  nature  of  fyntax,  and 
the  <ii£Ferent  ways  by  which  words  can  be  connefted 
together.  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  i.     , 
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not  by  God  an^  aiEiCure,  but  by  maa  hUsh 

felf,  the  7n€chanifm  of  k^.  artid  tbayanwy 
that  is^  the  worda  cofifklered  not  as  fouink 
merely,  but  as  figmficaat,  it  nvuft  appear 
to  be^  a«  I  have  faid,  the  mofl:  Wonderful  of 
all.  human,  axta*. 

And  here  a  queftion  will  naturally  oc«* 
our  ta  every  intelligent  reader,  whether 
the  invention,  of  fuch  an  art  does  not  ex-* 
ceed  the  fkcultiea  of  man;  And  tho'  I;  have 
no  doubt  that  men,  after  the  art  is  inventedv 
may  cultivate  and  improve  it^  and  make 
of  it  as  perfe£k  a  language  as  I  have  (hown 
the  Greek  to  be,  I  can  hardly  believe  but 
that,  in  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  fo  arti- 
ficial a  method  of  communication,  men 
had  fupernatural  affiftance;  and,  therefore^ 
I  am  much  inclined  to  lifteh  to  what  the 
Egyptians  telliis,  of  a  God,  as  they  call 
him>  that  is,  an  intelligence  fuperior  to 


♦  If  the  reader,  after  all  that  I  have  faid  here, 
fliould  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  moft 
wonderful  art,  I  muft  refer  him  to  what  I  have  faid 
in  Chapters  7.  8-  aad  9^  Bookiii.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work, 
11^  edition. 
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man,  having  firft  taught  them  the  ufe  of 
language:  For  that  the  art  of  language 
was  firft  pradifed  in  li^ypt,  and  from 
thence  propagated  all  over  the  w^orld,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  workj  and,  the  more  1  confi- 
der  the  thing,  the  more  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  opinion,  for  which  I  will  give 
many  adcjitiqnal  reafons  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  my  Metaphyfics,  if  I  fhall  live 
to  publifh  it.  Here  I  ^  will  only  fay  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  believe  that  Providence  has 
ever  at  any  time  interpofed  in  the  affairs 
of  meni  and  afTifted  them  in  their  recove- 
ry from  their  fallen  ftate*  by  enabling 
them  to  invent  arts  and  form  focieties^ 
which  only  could  make  them  intel- 
ledual  creatures,  it  muft,  I  think,  have 
been  in  the  invention  of  this  art,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nor  art  or  fcience  among  men. 
Vol.  IV.  A  a 

*  In  this  4th  Volume  of  Mataphyfics  I  propofe  to  - 
fhow,  that^  the  fall  of  Man  is  a  truth  of  philofophjr 
as  well  as  of  religion;  and  that  he  was  aflifted  to  reco- 
ver his  former  ftate,  fo  far  at  Icaft  as  to  become  an 
intclleftual  creature,  by  extraordinary  interpofitions  of 
Providence  not  only  in  Judca,  but  in  other  countries. 
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As  Providence  does  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  for  accompliftiing  its  great  pur- 
pofes,  fo  it  does  nothing  more:  And,  there- 
fore»  after,  language  was  difcovered  and 
once  fet  a-going,  it  was  left  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  men  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it.     But  this  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
ages,  and  could  not  have  been   performed 
but  in  a  nation  that  appears  to  have  lafted 
fo  long  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  there 
was  a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  religion 
and  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences*.   Nor  do 
I  think,  that  even  in  fuch  a  country  it  could 
have  been   brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfedion,  if  men  had  lived  as  fhort  time 
as  they  do  now,  and  died  before  age  and 
experience  had  matured  their  judgment, 
after  living  a  few  years  with   crazy  and 
infirm  bodies.     In   thefe  later  times,  tho* 
we  may  add  fomething  to  former  difcove- 
ries,  (for  according  to  the  common  faying, 
facile  eft  inventis  addere).  I  think  it  is  hard- 
ly poflible,  that  we  could  invent  an  art  of 
any  great  confequence,  much  lefs  an   art 


*  See  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  13. — See  alfo  Vol.  L 
p.  566.  of  the  fecond  edition. 
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fo  extremely  difficult  as  that  of  language. 
All  therefore  we  (hould  aim  at  is,  to  pre- 
ferve  jhe  arts  that  have  be,en  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  or  to  reftore 
them  when  loft;  and  I  think,  it  is  one  of 
the  greateft  eulogiums  that  Horace  beftows 
upon  Auguftus,  when  he  fays  that,  veteres 
rcvocavit  artes. 

I  will  conclude  with  obferving  a  very 
Angular  thing  concerning  this  wonderful 
art,  and  which  (hows,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  that  I  know,  the  power  of  that  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  which  diftiliguiflies  our 
fpecics  fo  mucK  from  every  other.  And 
it  is  this,  that  other  arts  we  cannot  prac- 
tice without  being  artifts,  that  is,  without 
having  learned  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  art:  Whereas,  we  fee  women,  and  e- 
ven  children,  fpeak  a  language  very  well, 
nay,  write  it  well,  without  knowing  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  underftanding  any 
thing  of  the  art  or  faience  of  language. 
Ic  is  indeed  true,  that  mufic  is  pradifed, 
in  the  fame  way  as  language,  by  mere  i- 
mitation;  but  I  am  perfu\ded,  that  in  mu- 
fic we  are  more  aflifted  by  our  natural 
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■ 

inftind ;  and  1  have  little  doubt,  but  that 
men  fung  before  thty /poke :  For  we  have 
fi*om  nature  thofe  tones  of  which  mufic  is 
compofcd;  whereas,  even  the  matter  of 
language,  I  mean  articulate  founds,  are  not 
given  by  nature  to  us,  as  they  are  to  fome 
brutes,  but  are  a  work  of  art,  and  as  1  have 
fhown,  of  the  greateft  art. 
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Of  Sttle^  and  its  different  Kinds  ^ 


CHAP.        1. 

Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private  cbn- 

verfation. — Writing  an  art  likeivife.;^ 

The  bejl  orations  could  not  pleafe^  if  the j 

ivere  not  jirfl  ivell  ivritten.-^The  art  o/* 

ivritin^  different^  according  to  the  difi^ 

rent  Jubje6ls.  —  ln  nvnting  upon  certain 

fciences^  fuch  as  mathematics^  no  art  6f 

Jlile  is  r equip  ed. — Of  the  nature  of  that 

fiudy^  and  how  much  it  engroffes  a  man. 
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IN  the  preceeding  book  I  have  exami- 
ned and  compared  the  materials  for 
ftile,  which  different ilanguages  aflFord.  In 
this  book  I  intend  to  treat  of  ftile  itfelf, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjedl  in  the  preceeding  vo- 
lume of  this  work. 

Altho'  language^  as  I  have  obferved, 
however  difficult  the  invention  of  it  may 
have  been,  is,  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  imitation  belonging  to  human 
nature,  fo  eafy  in  the  pradice,  that  men 
fpeak  it  and  even  write  it  without  any 
art  at  all,  yet  we  are  not  for  that  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  is  no  art  of  fpeaking.  That 
there  is  an  art  of  public  fpeaking,  1  think 
impoffibic  to  doubt,  tho'  many  men  fpeak 
even  in  public,  as  if  they  thought  it 
could  be  performed  without  any  ftudy  or 
art.  But  even  in  private  fpeaking,  if  it 
be  of  the  elegant  and  polite  kind,  there  is 
an  art,  and  an  art  not  commonly  under- 
ftood,  as  1  (hall  fhow,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  ftile  of  conyerfation» 
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iSpcaking,  is  no  doubt,  an  art  more  dif- 
ficult than  writing,  requiring,  befides  the 
words  and  their  compofition,  a  proper  e- 
locution;  for  which  purpofe  certain  bo- 
dily qualities  are  neceflary,  fuch  as  an  a- 
greeable  cbuntenance,  and  a  good  voic^ 
both  clear  and  fweet,  with  a  diftind  arti'- 
culation*.  But  writing  is  likewife  an  art, 
and  a  very  great  art  too ;  nor  would  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  pleafed  us 
near  fo  much  as  they  do,  if  they  had  not 
been  written  and  comppfed  with  as  much 
art  as  they  wer^  pronounced.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  think,  there  is  no  art  of 
writing,  any  more  than  of  fpeaking :  And 
hence  it  is,  that  Scribimus  indoiii  do^ique^ 
as  Horace  has  obferved  of  the  men  of  his 
age.  But  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  writings 
know  not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  ftile 
and  fpeaking,  but  that  it  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubjeds  of  which 

*  Sec  upon  this  fubjeft,  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  dia- 
logue De  Oratore^  where  he  fays,  that  fome  people 
are  by  nature  fo  deficient  in  voice  and  articulation,  in 
countenance  too  and  movement,  that  tho'  they  excdi 
ever  fo  muc^  in  genius  and  art,  yet  they  never  could 
fce  orators,  Lib.  I.  Chap.  25. 
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it  treats ;  and  th^t  there  is  a  poetical  ftile, 
E:  dialogue  ililei  an  oratorial,  an  hiftorical, 
and  a  didadic. 

•  As  to  the  laft  ftlle,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  it,  which  reqi^ires 
no  art  at  all,  and  where  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous  to  affeflr  any  thing  like  art  or  orna- 
ment in  words  or  cornpofition.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  language  of  mathematics,  the 
fuhjedfc  of  which  are  lines  and  figures, 
numbers,  calculation,  and  menfuration. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  mathematicians,  that 
their  fcicnce  requires  nothing  that  deferves  • 
the  name  of  ftile;  for  there  are  few  of  them 
that  are  fcholars,  and  fewer  ftill  that  are 
men  of  tafte :  And  according  to  my  obfer- 
vation,  there  is  no  ftudy  or  application,  which 
cngrofles  a  man  fo  entirely  as  mathematics, 
rendering  him  fometimes  unfit  not  only  for 
the  bufmefs,  but  even  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  ;  and  indeed  I  have  known 
methematicians,  that  I  tliought  had  hardly 
the  comnjon  feelings  of  humanity.  Upon 
fuch  men  as  thefe  Dr  Swift  has,  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa,  beftowed  a  great  deal 
of  ridicule,  reprefenting  them  as  living  in 
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fome  fort  out  of  the  world.  This  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated, but  we  are  to  confider,  thatj  when 
the  Doftor  wrote,  mathematics  were  much 
more  in  fafhion  than  they  aire  now ;  for 
they  had  come  in  place  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophy,  which  was  then  generally  cried 
down  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  philofophy  of  Sit 
Ifaac  Newton,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  in 
place  of  it  *.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  ;  and  I  know  one  man 
particularly,  whofe  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  tha^i 
tho'  he  be  one  of  the  greateft  mathema- 
ticians of  this  age,  and  particularly  learn- 
ed in  Sir  Ifa^c  Newton's  aftronomy,  he  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  fcholar  and  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  withal  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion. By  this  defcription,  every  man  who 
Vol  IV.  B  b 


♦  It  Was  about  thii  time,  that  Lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Advice  to  an  Author ^  part  iii.  feft.  i.  fays,  «  That  a. 
«  man,  who  ckdicated  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  triangles 

<  and  circles,  came  oflf  well,  if  by  good  fortune  he  kept 

<  his  head  found*' 
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knows  Dr  Horfley,  will  know  that  I  mean 
him  *. 


In  a  ftile  not  unlike  the   mathematical 
are   written  Ariftotle's  efoteric  books,    or 


*  By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
underftood  that  I  mean  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics ;  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  (by.  which  I  mean  the  fcience  of  num- 
bers, not  the  praftice  merely),  ought  to  be  the  firft 
fciences  a  young  man  learns :  And  accordingly  they 
were  firft  taught,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  which  produced  the  greateft  men 
in  arms  and  government,  as  well  as  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy,  that  ever  exifted — (See  what  I  have  faid  upon 
this  fubjeft,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  An- 
tient  Matephyfics,  p.  7.  23.  and  following).  But  this  I 
maintain,  that,  tho'  arithmetic  and  geometry  be  the  beft 
preparation  for  philofophy,  yet  if  a  man  addift  himfelf 
wholly  to  thcfc  ftudies,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  but  even  for  good  company  :  For 
he  will  want  that  tafte  and  fenfe  of  what  is  becoming  in 
conduft  and  behaviour,  which  is  efl^cntial  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
indeed  I  obfervc,  that  fuch  men  lofe  almoft  the  idea 
of  mind,  to  which  only  beauty  and  grace  belong, 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  fo  vain  of  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ence of  lines  and  figures,  (for  arithmetic  among  us  can 
hardly  be  called  a  fcience),  ought  to  confider,  that  it 
is  onl][  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  fcience,  be- 
ing the  firft  eftbrt  of  the  human  mind  to  abftraft  itfelf 
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books  of  abftrufe  phllofophy.  •  But  in  his 
writings  upon  popular  fubjedls,  fuch  as 
morals,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  anions,,  charader,  and  fenti- 
mcnts  of  men,  his  ftile  is  very  different:. 
For  it  is  as  much  ornamented  as  any  di- 
dadic  ftile  ftiouid  be ;  and  there  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods  in  it,  particularly  there 
is  one  period,  with  which  he  begins  hi$^{?- 


from  matter,  in  which  we  are  ailifted  by  viiible 
figns.  And  as  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple  and  fo  deter- 
minate, and  the  conclufions  deduced  from  propofitions 
felf-evident,  it  is  not,  one  fhould  think,  any  matter 
of  great  glory  to  excell  in  it.  But,  where  mind  is  the 
fubjedt,  and  not  body  or  its  dimenfions,  and  where  the 
ideas  are  fo  much  more  complex,  and  cannot  be  typi- 
fied by  any  thing  falling  under  the  fenfes-,— there  to  ex- 
cell,  is  indeed  worthy  of  praife. — And  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  logic,  morals  and  metaphyflcs.  To  be  vain  there- 
fore of  excelling  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  as  ridi- 
culous, as  if  a  fcholar  fhould  be  vain  of  having  learned 
his  alphabet:  For  thefe  fciences  are  truly  no  more 
than  the  A,  B,  C,  of  fcience.  They  are  however,  as 
I  have  faid,  an  excellent  preparation  for  philofophy, 
and  very  proper  to  give  a  young  mind  a  tafle  of  de- 
monflration  and  accurate  fcience.  But  whoever  mif- 
takes  them  for  philofophy,  does  not  know  t^rhat  philo- 
fophy is  :  For  philofophy  is  the  fcknce  of  cau fes,  being 
the  fcience  of  mind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  every  thin^^. 
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r/zV/,  as  well  compofed  as  any  in  Demof* 
thcnes*. 


Now,  neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic  will  apply  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caofes  and  principles  of  things ; 
and  as  often  as  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  emjdojrt 
ed  in  that  way,  fo  often  the  attempt  h^s  failed. 

•  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  Ariftotlc*s  ftilc, 
^ol.  III.  of  this  work.  Book  IV-  Chap.  3tix.  p.  358. 
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CHAR      II. 


Writings  being  an  art^  muji  be  either  in^ 
rented  or  learned. — Was  not  invented  tf- 
mong  the,  northern  nations^  anymore  than 
any  other  liberal  art. — Muft  be  learned 

from  the  Greeks^  as  ivell  asfiatuary  and 
painting. — Good  ^writing  more  difficult 
than  either  of  thefe  arts.— The  compari-- 

fon  of  them  with  the  writing  arty  both 
as  to  thefubjeSi  and  the  mafkrials.-^Tbe 
bejl  models  of  the  ivriting  artflill  extant. 


HAVING  (hewn  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  ftile  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
fpealfing,  is  an  art,  it  follows  of  neceflary 
confequence,  that  every  man  who  writes 
muft  either  have  invented  the  art  or  learn- 
ed it.  As  to  invention,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  we  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, not  favoured  fo  much  by  the  mufea 


^v*:: 
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and  graces  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  have 
the  capacity,  or  ever  had,  of  inventing  any- 
liberal  art ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  faO: 
i8ccrtain,that  we  haveinvented  none.  Some 
mechanical  arts,  indeed^  we  have  invented, 
fuch  as  printing ;  and  of  fome  accidental 
difcovcries  of  powers  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
of  gun- ponder,  we  have  made  an  art,  but 
which  we  never  fhould  have  done,  had  wc 
been  as  wife  as  the  Indians  who  difcovered 
it  long  before  us,  but  forbade  the  ufe  of  it*. 
But  as  to  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  con- 
tented ourfelves  with  imitating  thofe  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft  learn 
the  writing  art.  Now  we  learn  either  by 
teaching  or  imitation,  or  both  ways,  which 
laft  is  no  doubt  the  moft  perfed  way  of 
learning  every  thing.  But  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  write  by  only  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  I 
hold  that  ftile,  as  well  as  language,  is  bet- 
ter learned  by  imitation  than  by  teaching. 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  the  Gcntoo  lawsj, 
publifhed  by  Brafley  Halhed. 
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The  queftioa  then  is,  wiio  ate  to  be  our 
mafters,  and  whom  we  are  to  imitate?  And 
I  fay  it  is  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  whom  we  muft  learn  the  writing 
art,  as  well  as  every  other  ingenious  and 
liberal  art.  But  of  the  two,  it  will  be  afk- 
cd,  who  fliould  be  our  principal  matters  ? 
and  I  fay  ic  fhould  be  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Romans,  who  were  themfelves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  *,  a  people  who  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  deftined  by  God  and  Nature 
to  excell  all  others  in  genius  and  the  fine 
arts,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  in  fcience 
and  philofophy :  For,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfe where  t>  there  is  a  difference  of  cha- 
rafter  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals ; 
nor  has  nature  profufely  beftowed  all  her 
gifts  upon  any  one  nation,  any  more  than 
upon  any  one  individual. 

There  are  I  know  among  us  free  fpirlts, 
as  they  call  themfelves,  who  fcorn  this  fla- 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  writers,  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Chap. 

20. 

t  In  the  Preface  to  Volume  iii.  of  Metaphjrfics^  p.  '6. 
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v\(b  fuhjt&ion  to  the  smckntft,  and  infift  to 
life  their  natural  liberty,  aad  be  rhemfelves 
tbeif  own  ifia^ts  in  ftite  atid  cdmpofition. 
At  the  fatni  tirhe.they  eoftfefs,  that  in  oh 
iher  arts^  fuch  as  flatuarj  and  painting,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  be  taught  by  the  antienti; 
and  without  ftudying  the  antient  monu** 
ments  which  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
their  fculpture,  we  cannot  excell  in  either 
of  the  tWjD  above  mentioned  arts.  But,  fay 
they,  the  writing  art  is  not  fo  difficult  as 
either  of  thefe.  Now  I  fay,  that  in  this 
they  are  miftaken,  and  that  good  writing 
is  more  difficult  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
arts,  oratory  alone  excepted,  which,  befides 
ftile  and  compofition,  includes  pronuncia* 
tion^an  art  of  itfelf  very  difficult.  But  I  fhall 
confine  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjed 
of  this  comparifon  to  ftatuary  and  painting. 

That  poetry,  or  writing  in  verfe,  is  a 
greater  art  than  painting  or  fculpture,  no 
man,  who  has  ftudied  in  Ariftotle^s  poetics 
the  fcience  and  philofophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  have  any  doubt.  But  I  fhall  here  only 
fpeak  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  art  inferi- 
or to  poetry,  writing  in  profe.     That  it  is 
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preferable  to  landfcape  painting,  or  the 
reprefentation  of  the  animal  life  either  in 
fculpture  or  painting,  is  evident  td  every 
body  who  knows  that  the  beauty  of  thofe 
arts  confifts  chieflyin  the  value  of  the  fub- 
jeiSs  they  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  imi- 
tation, which,  however  perfect-,  is  but  lit- 
tle valued  by  the  real  connoifleur.  It  is 
therefore  only  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
human  actions  that  can  be  compared  with 
writing;  and  ,1  fhall  compare  them  firft 
with  refpe£t  to  the  fubjed,  and  then  with 
refpedl  to  the  materials  with  vvhich  they 
work. 

.  The  fubjed  of  the  painter  and  fculp- 
tor's  art  is  the  characters,  fentiments,  and 
adions  of  men.  The  fame  is  the  fubjed 
of  the  writer,  if  he  write  of  human  things, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  writer  exhi- 
bit^ them  in  fuccellion,  and  fo  gives  you 
the  progrefs  of  them,  which,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, both  moves  and  inftruds  us  more 
than  any  fmgle  fcene  of  them,  which  i^ 
all  that  painting  or  fculpture  can  reprefenf.; 
for  thefe  arts  are  confined  to  an  inftant  of 
Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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time,  and  to  one  place.  It  is  true,  that 
Hogarth  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
art,  by  giving  us  fucceffive  fcenes,  and 
making  a  hiftory  and  kind  of  drama  of 
fome  of  his  pieces,  fuch  as  the  rake  and 
harlot's  progrefs ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  be 
has  fhown  a  genius  fuperior  to  any  painter 
of  the  age.  But  no  body  will  compare 
his  pieces,  however  excellent  of  the  kind, 
.,to  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  or  Livy.  And 
indeed,  it  is  of  neceflity,  that  the  works 
of  writing  fhould  be  much  grander  and 
more  comprehenlive,  than  thofe  of  paint- 
ing or  fculpture ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that 
even  a  fmgle  fcene  of  fentiment  or  paffion 
well  written,  affeds  me  more  than  any  re- 
prefentation  of  it  in  painting  or  fculpture 
that  I  ever  faw.  But  befides  paffions, 
fentiments,  and  adions,  by  writing  are  ex- 
prefled  the  operations  of  our  prime  faculty, 
intelled,  in  reafoning,  which  cannot  be 
reprefented  by  fculpture  or  painting.  Such 
are  works  of  philofophy :  Such  are  fpeeches 
in  hiftory:  Such  are  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes;  which,  if  they  had  not  been 
written,  muft  have  been  loft  to  us. 
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.  The  fubjed  therefore  of  writing  is  much 
more  extenfive,  and  more  noble  too,  than 
the  fubjedt  of  the  other  two  arts :  And  as 
to  th^  materials  with  which  they  work ; 
thofe,  employed  by  fculpture,  are  ftone 
or  metal  j  thofe  by  painting,  colours  and 
canvas ;  and  thofe  by  the  writing  art, 
words.  Now,  words  are  of  more  rea- 
dy ufe,  more  abundant,  of  greater  vari- 
ety, and  therefore  better  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things,  which 
are  the  fubjedl  of  the  writing  art,  than  the 
materials  of  the  other  ttiiro  arts. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  wri- 
ting, even  in  profe,  is  a  nobler  as  well  as 
more  difficult  art  than  painting  or  fculp- 
ture  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  antient  models  for  thefe  arts, 
much  more  is  it  neceflary  that  we  fhould 
form  our  tafte  in  the  writing  art  by  the  i- 
mitation  of  the  beft  authors  Greek  or  La-, 
tin,  and  particularly  the  Greek  authors: 
And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  do  fo, 
as  I  have  obferved  elfcwhere  *,  that  we  are 
fure  the  very  beft  models  of  the  writing 

*  Sec  Vol.  IIL  p.  378-  ct  kq. 
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art  have  come  down  to  us^  whereas  we  are 
by  no  means  fure  that  the  beft  ftatues  of 
antient  Greece  art  prelerved  to  us*. — Up- 
on this  fubjedt  of  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tients  I  will  fay  a  good  deal  nlore  in  the 
fequcl  of  this  work ;  I  (hall  only  add  at 
prefent,  that  I  believe  no  example  can'be 
given  of  any  modern  having  fuccecded  in 
writing  either  profe  or  verfe,  ^ho  did  not 
form  his  tafte  upon  the  bcft  antient  models. 


•  Winkleman  has  a  doubt,  whether  any  one  ftatuc 
of  the  beft  days  of  Greece  is  now  extant. — Certain 
it  is,  that  many  of  them,  whicK  were  in  Coriftantinoplc 
in  the  twelfth  century,  are  now  not  to  be  found. 
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CHAP.      III. 


Variety  the  great  beauty  offiile^  as  well  as 
of  language.-^  Of  the  ^variety  of  Jingle 
nvords. — I'here  may  be  too  great  ^,ariety 
of  thefe.^ Examples  of  authors  ivho  ex-- 
ceed  in  that  ivay^  fuch  as  PlatOy  Cicero^ 
and  Lord  Shaftejbury. — Demofthenes  a 
model  in  that  refpeB^  as  ivell  as  in  others  ^ 
— alfo  Horace. — The  rule  to  be  followed 
in  this  matter. 


WRITING  having  been  fhe wn  to  be  an 
art,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what 
is  the  chief  beauty,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  in  language,  and  indeed  in  every  ^ 
thing  of  art,  being  that,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  other  beauty,  the  fame  is  necef- 
fary  in  ftile  j  I  mean  ^variety  *.    For  in  the 


See  the  paflages  upon  this'fal]je£l^  tbit  I  have 
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two  things  of  which  ftile  confifts,  the  words 
and  the  compofition,  if  there  was  not  a 
certain  variety,  tho*  the  words  were  ever 
fo  well  chofen,  and  put  together  in  the  beft 
manner  poffible,  yet  the  ftile  would  be  te- 
dious and  difgufting. 

I  will  begin  with  fingle  words. — ^The  a- 
bundance  and  variety  of  them  is  what 
makes  what  we  call  a  copious  ftile,  whicji, 
no  doubt,  pleafes  very  much ;  but,  as  in  o- 
ther  things,  fo  in  it  there  may  be  an  excefs 
as  well  as  a  defedl ;  for  if  the  language  be 
too  much  varied  by  tropes,  or  by  ufing  too 
many  different  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing,  every  judicious  reader  or  hearer  will 
be  offended.  This  fault  is  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  our  modern  writings,  and 
indeed  is  to  be  found  more  or  lefs'in  almoft 
all  our  late  produdions.  My  Lord  Shaftef- 


quoted  from  Qnintilian  and  the  Halicamaffian,  Vol. 
III.  p  152. — Here  the  reader  may  obferve,  that  the 
two  beauties  of  variety  of  language  and  variety  of  ftile, 
muft  in  fome  degree  go  together  5  for  it  is  only  in  a 
language  that  admits  of  fuch  variety  of  arrangement  of 
the  words  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  do,  that  there  cam 
be  any  great  variety  of  ftile. 
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bury,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is,  in 
my  judgment  the  moft  copidus  as  well  as 
elegant  writer  we  have  in  profe :  But  he 
commonly  exceeds  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  may  be  faid  to  play  very  often 
and  wanton  with  the  language ;  as  parti- 
cularly in  his  Advice  to  an  author^  how 
many  changes  has  he  rung  upon  Joliloquy 
oxfelf'Converfe^  indeed  more  than  I  fliould 
have  thought  the  language  could  have  fur- 
niflied.  Among  the  antients,  Plato  has 
fomething  of  this  fault,  but  Cicero  much 
more,  efpecially  in  his  orations  ;  and  in- 
deed he  feems  every  where  to  labour  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  juftice  of  his 
obfervation,  but  of  which  however  he  has 
not  convinced  me,  that  the  Latin  language 
is  more  rich  in  words  than  the  Greek  *. 


*  O  inopem  Graecianii  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  an  exclamation  of  his  fomewhere :  For,  as 
I  have  obferved,  he  deals  much  in  that  figure. — 
At  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  a  rich  language,  efpecially  as  Cicera  has 
ufed  it ;  but  that  it  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Greek, 
I  cannot  believe.  And  in  other  paflages  Cicero  him»- 
felf  acknowledges  the  poverty  of  his  language ;  as 
where  he  tells  us^  that  the  words  Phjjica  and  DialeSicM 
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la  T^-'s  «  wf I!  15  cf crv  thing  dfc  belong- 
!:::r  :r  frilr.  Drr.c^fthrnes  caccls.  For  he 
i*  crc-crcs  za  word?,  but  not  luper-abuQ- 


^grt  >rrmrrLi  £rrci  :i'  Grti.  Etsi  the  name  of 
Fh^:riff*:^  wis  Tziir;  trrz:  ^^.-ar  Iingrsigc;  and  what  is 
=»rr:  n-r^rriiriirr,  lir  Rrmsas  hid  dd  name  for  his 
r»:x  ST.  rH  i«T  ciirrailrcvi  the  word  Rirtsrica,  (Sec 
jL-juac^:  z:^  i.  cxp^  r.)  And  in  his  philoibphical 
vor^  bif  Tt:rr  cfiies  u2«$  Greek  tenns  for  want  of 
LacjT  :  A^i  Lo:r."scs  tho'  he  docs  not  uic  the  fame 
irs'.icc:,  rrcjit:^  ci  ie  rcTcrrr  cf  the  language ;     • 

Nic  aci;  rulTcrs  fi^J:,  Gnkrruni  oMcura  rcperta  " 
rW£sr_k  -l.^icnrf  Lr::nis  venibus  die : 
^h:lTi  aoTi:>  verbis  praefrrtlm  cum  lit  agendum, 
PrrpKr  irj^frizeni  lir.^uie  er  rcmm  novitatcm. 

Lib.  i.  in  Prooemio* 

K^!:y.er  can  I  i<c!:;rv^,  that  the  Romans  in  genios 
cxc«»iic  ili  cehrr  Kitions;  which,  however,  -icc- 
r.'*  afim::?*  vlih.^u:  eren  excepting  the  Greeks. 
.LTx  J.  p,  O'^T.r.',  Cip.  4/  Nor  can  I  approve  of 
\:>  treit-r;:  :hr  Gr;!^k<  i;i  the  manner  he  does,  calling 
:hv*.u  Cr.-^:'J.  Ib'i,  c..p.  II.)  and  Ot:ofi  ct  loquacts, 
XTtl  crjT  ^-vT  i.v7;V;  c-r;,*/;;;  ;IbiJ.  cap.  22.)  For 
tho'  iiiv  :ru;\  :>.,::  thoy  had  then  a  great  deal  of  Ici- 
turvr,  ttvx  ^^ing  ein*>:evet!,  as  they  were  formerly,  in 
ar«^.$  and  gc*\-cmaaent,  they  were  for  that  very  rcafon 
much  aionr  loomed,  not  only  in  philofophy,  but  in  c- 
\;^'  artji  ar.d  among  others  in  the  art  of  fpeakijigi 
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ant.  An4  here  again,  1  cannot  help 
ifFering  from  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  e- 
en  Demofthenes  did  not  fill  his  ears:  For 
fay,  his  ears  were,  vitiated  by  the  pfac- 
ice  of  the  fchools  of  declamation,  where, 
1  order  to  draw  the  applaufe  of  boys 
r  any  ignorant  crowd,  the  fame  things 
/ere  faid  over  and  over  again,  with 
luch  exaggeration  and  amplification, 
lut  Demofthenes  had  formed  his  tafte  up- 
n  the  pradlice  of  real  bufinefs,  not  upon 
Vol.  IV.  D  d 


hich,  as  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  his  countrymen  Icarn- 
1  chiefly  from  the  Greeks :  And  the  faft  moft  ccr- 
linly  is,  that  the  Romans  got  all  their  learning  from 
le  Greeks,  and  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
xcept  the  fcience  of"  government  and  arms,  as  their 
wn  poet  Virgil  has  confefled,  who  in  oratory  parti- 
ularly,  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  has  given  the  preference 
0  the  Greeks  in  thcfc  famous  lines. 

Excudcnt  alii  fpirantla  mollius  acra; 
(Credo  equidcm) ;  vivos  ducont  dc  marmorc  voltus  ; 
Orabunt  caufis  melius  ;  coelique  meatus 
Dcftribcnt  radio,  ct  iurgentia  fldera  diccnt : 
Tu  rcgerc  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento; 
(Mae  tibi  eruiu  artcs)  y  pacifquc  imponerc  morcm  ; 
Parccro  Uibjcclis,  ct  dcbellarc  fuperbos. 

^ncid.  Lib.  6.  v.  8^7. 
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the  mimicry  of  it  in  fidtitious  caufes.  The 
author  in  Latin,  who  of  all  others  has  va- 
ried his  expreflion  the  moft  agreeably,  is 
in  my  opinion  Horace,  who  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words  and  phrafes,  particu- 
larly in  his  odes,  but  without  affediation 
or  vain  ihew.  And  tho'  it  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  knows  what  fine  writing 
is,  that  fuch  a  variety  of  choice  words 
and  phrafes  mud  h^ve  cod  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  yet  they  appear  (o  eafy  and 
natural,  that  he  well  deferves  the  eulogium, 
Petronius  beftows  upon  him,  of  Curiq/aje^ 
licitas.  The  Rule  in  this  matter  feems  to 
be,  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  too 
frequent,  fo  as  to  appear  to  be  merely 
for  the  fake  of  variety ;  and  when  it  isi 
made,  thr  new  word,  fhould,  if  poffible, 
cxprefs  the  thing  more  fully  and  accurate- 
ly, or  with  more  force  and  emphafis. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


Of  the  Compofition  bf'ivofds.-^Of  the  mart-- 
ety^  IV hie h  the  rhythms  and  accents  of 
the  Greek  language  gave  to  their  pro^ 
nunciation.^-^Thofe  nvere  a  beauty  of  their 
frofe^  at  nvell  as  of  their  verfe  compqfi^ 
tion. — No  melody  or  rhythm  in  thepro^ 
nunciation  of  Englifh, — We  have  only 
ivhat  ive  call  2LCccnts.''>^Thefe  meafure 
Cur  vcrfe  but  not  our  profe. — T^he  French 
have  neither  qu^Lniiij  nor  accent.— Ti6^ 
Italians  have  ^ZQtDX^.^^ThemodernGreeks 
have  2LCccnis  fuch  as  ours.-^-IVe  vuant 
one  of  the  greateji  beauties  of  antient  coni'^ 
pofition^  variety  of  arrangement  ofvoords. 
^^Not  eafy  tofet  bounds  to  that  variety 
in  the  antient  languages; — That  arrange* 
7nent  notfo  artificial  in  their  converfation^ 
and  in  their  laivs  and  decrees  i^^-^ery  ar* 
tificial  in  their  poetry. ^^^Examples  of  this 
from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fo  much  of  it  in 
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his/atires  and  epiJiles.—Virgirs  'uerjifi-' 
cation  dijlins^uipjed  in  this  n.vay ;  ^-^too 
much  of  it  in  hi?n', — le/s  of  it  in  Horner^ 
except  in  hisjimiiies.  —  Of  the  fgure  Hy- 
perbaton,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 
it. — Of  the  fingidarity  of  the  Latin  ar- 
rangc7nent  of  ivords^  concluding  the  fen* 
fence fo  often  ivith  the  'verb : — Difference 
'  in  this  refpefi  betwixt  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin compcfition,'-The  only  luay  of  varying 
thefiile  of  modern  languages  is  by  compo^ 
fttion  in  periods. — Thofe  luho  do  not  think 
periods  beautiful^  do  not  kno*w  ivhat  beau- 
ty is. — The  difadv  ant  ages  of  C07npq/ing  in 
Jljort  fcntences  :— Weakens  the  compre-^ 
henfion  of  the  hearers  or  readers: — Makes 
them  unable  to  f peak  or  read  fuch  compo- 
fit  ion. — zThe  tafte  and  the  facility  of  com- 
pofing  in  that  ivay^  only  to  be  acquired 
by  thefiudy  of  the  antient  authors^  par- 
ticularly Demoflhenes^—A  great  orator  in 
England  formed  by  reciting  his  orations. 
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[Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition 
of  words  in  fentences,  which  being 
b  much  more  excellent,  and  of  fo  much 
;reater  variety,  Stile  is  in  Englifti,  from 
ts  principal  part,  not  unfitly  denominated 
'hmpqfition.  How  much  the  Greek  lan- 
;uage  muft  have  been  varied  in  its  pro- 
lunciation,  and  how  beautifully,  by  long 
nd  fliort  fyllables,  and  by  grave,  acute, 
.nd  circumflex  accents,  the  one  the  rhythm 
he  other  the  melody  of  the  language,  I 
lave  already  obfcrved  *•  What  a  wonder- 
111  variety  the  accents  alone  muft  have 
produced,  the  reader  may  imagine,  when 
le  confiders  that  every  accent  he  fees 
narked  in  a  Greek  book,  and  which  are 
low  become  quite  infignilicant,  except 
bmetimcs  to  diftinguifh  one  word  from 
mother,  were  pronounced.  The  variety 
of  thefe  accents  was  a  beauty  evea  of 
their  profe  compofition,  as  I  have  elfc- 

*  Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  and  8.  of  this  Volume. 
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where  obfervcd*,  and  fliall  fay  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  And 
as  to  their  rhythm,  that  it  was  perceived 
in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their  verfc, 
which  was  formed  by  it,  and  that  it  was 
a  thing  of  importance  in  their  rhetorical 
compofition,  we  have  not  only  the  tefli- 
mony  of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  but 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  treats  of  it 
in  his  books  of  rhetorick  as  a  material 
part  of  the  oratorial  ftile  f.  And  if  the 
reader  be  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  two  au- 
thorities, and  will  ftill  believe  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  rhythm  in  Greek  or 
Latin  profe,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his  own 
or  any  other  modern  language,  I  will  add 
a  third,  viz.  Cicero,  who  has  treated  of  it 
at  greater  length  than  any  of  the  two  au- 
thors I  have  mentioned,  in  his  Orator^  ad 


♦  Lib.  1. 


Cap.  5. 


^  t  Seethe  HalicarnaiSan  upon  this  fubjeA,  De  Com* 
fo/bbm  Perberumf  cap.  25.  where  he  quotes  the  autho- 
rity of  Aviftotle,  and  I  think  he  could  not  have  quo- 
ted a  better,  to  prove  that  what  he  fays  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  orations  was  not  £mciful.  The  paflage 
in  Ariftotle  he  refers  to  is  Rhetor.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
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Marcum  Brutum  *.  Now,  if  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  fo  well  compofed,  and 
pronounced  with  fuch  variety  of  rhythms 
and  tones,  could  not  fill  the  ears  of  Cice- 
ro, they  muft  have  been  indeed,  as  he  fays, 
very  proud  and  faftidious. 

As  the  Englifh  do  not  make  their  verfe 
by  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  rhythm  of  that  kind 
in  their  profe.  And  with  refpedJ:  to  accents 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed,  I  believe  very  few 
men  in  England  have  fo  much  as  an  idea 
how  a  language  could  be  pronounced  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  mufical  tones,  and  not  be 
mere  cant  or  fing-fong.  But  their  learned 
ears  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  properly  fo 
called,  as  I  have  elfewhere  explained  f* 
But,  tho'  we  have  not  rhythm  neither  in 
our  verfe  nor  profe,  we  have  what  we 
call  accentSy  by  which  we  diftinguifh  the 
fyllables  from  one  another,  not  by  mu- 
fical tones,  but  by  founding  one  louder 

*  Cap.  51.  ct  fequens. 
t  Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  of  this  Vdmne^ 
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than  another.  In  this  way  we  form  our 
vcrfe ;  and  tho'  it  give  an  agreeable  pro- 
nunciation to  our  profe,  it  has  not  yet 
been  formed  into  an  art,  nor  reduced  to 
feet,  meafuring  our  prole  compofition, 
as  I  have  fhewn,  it  ineafures  our  verfe  *. 
But  if  it  be  drawn  too  far  back,  as  is 
the  fafliion  now,  inftead  of  being  a  beau- 
ty to  our  language,  it  becomes  a  great 
fault  in  our  pronunciation. 

The  French,  as  I  have  obferved,  have 
neither  quantity^  nor  even  what  we  call 
accent^  in  their  language.  They  cannot 
therefore  have  blank  verfe,  and  it  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  their  profe  wonder- 
fully uniform,  being  varied  only  by  a  cer- 
tain tone,  which  fome  of  them  give  to  the 
laft  words  of  their  fentences,  but  which  I 
obferve  is  not  pradifed  by  their  beft  fpeak- 
ers. 

The  Italians  have  accents  fuch  as  we 
have;  they  therefore  have  blank  verfe: 
And  I  do  not  obferve  that  they  ufe  their  ac- 

*  Vol.  11.  of  this  worky  p.  383.  and  follo\vjng* 
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cents  fo  improperly  as  we  do,  by  drawing 
them  too  far  back  j  and  in  general  I  think 
their  pronunciation  is  not  only  fweet  and 
foft,  but  very  diflindt  and  articulate  *. 

As  to  the  modern  Greeks,  they  have 
converted  their  aniient  accents  into  ac- 
cents fuch  as  Ours ;  and,  negledling  quan- 
tity altogether,  but  obferving  the  accents 
as  they  are  marked  in  the  Greek  books^ 
they  pronounce  the  Greek  juft  as  the  Kng- 
lifti  did  fome  years  ago. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  antientcoili* 
pofition,  and  fuch  as  gives  it  a  variety  to 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  is  the  va- 
rious arrangement  of  the  words.  This  is  a  1^ 
beauty,  wliich  the  defeats  of  the  grammar 
of  our  language  will  not  admit,  except  in 
a  very  fmall  degree,  even  in  our  poetry  j 
and  ilill  lefs  in  our  profc,  where,  befidea 
the  ftinted  genius  of  our  language,  cuftoin  . 
has   confined   us  fo  much,  thai  to  depart 

Vol  1Y.  E  e 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  that  language,  p.  144.  of 
thi**  Volume. 
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from  one  certain  arrangement,  is  reckoned 
pedantic  and  affedled.  In  this  refpefl:, 
I  think  the  French  are  at  prefeht  ftill  more 
ftinted  than  we,  iho'  their  language,  by  ha- 
ving genders  and  numbers  not  only  in  their 
nouns  but  in  their  adjedtives  and  verbs, 
admits  much  more  latitude. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds  to  the  variety  of 
arrangement :  But  that  it  had  its  bounds  is 
certain :  For  we  plainly  perceive  the  ar- 
rangement of  Cicero  to  be  very  diflFerent 
from  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  lower  empire  ;  and 
we  fay  the  one  is  claflical,  and  the  other 
not.  Further,  we  know  alfo,  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  ordinary  and  familiar, 
and  another  that  was  artificial  and  not 
common,  being  ufed  only  in  particular 
ftiles.  What  the  ordinary  comporuion  was, 
we  may  judge  from  their  familiar  letters*. 


•  See  the  colleftion  of  Cicero's  letters,  ad  familia- 
res,  being  the  1 6th  book  of  his  Letters,  v^^hcre  the  ar- 
rangement is  fuch,  that  the  words  may  be  tranOated 
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which  were,  no  doubt,  written  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation  ;  but  in  their  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  which  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
was  ftudied,  the  compofition  was  ftill  (im- 
pler  and  plainer,  and  coming  much  nearer 
to  the  arrangement  in  moderii  languages. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  preferved  to 
us  of  that  kind  of  writing,  among  the  A- 
thenians  and  Romans*.  The  other  kind 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  their 
rhetorical  and  poetical  works,  but  chiefly 
in  their  poetry,  and  I  think  I  have  obfcr- 
ved  that  it  is  more  ufed  by  the  Latin  than 
by  the  Greek  poets;  nor  do  1  know  any 
thing  in  Greek  compofed  ib  artificially  as 
the  beginning  of  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha. 

into  Englifli,  in  an  order  not  very  dllFerent  from  that 
in  which  they  ftand  iu  the  original. 

*  In  Demofrhencs  we  hive  fcveral  laws  and  decrees- 
infertcd  iu  his  orations,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  very  diiFcirent  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  fpeeches  i:pon  iht^^j  laws  and  decrees.  The 
fame  inartiiicial  crdtT  of  words  we  fee  in  the  Reman 
Laws,  or  Senahis^cojifulta^  and  in  the  ed'fts  of  rheir  Prae- 
tors, preferved  to  us  in  the  colleftion  of  their  laws  made 
by  the  Emperor  Juftinian, 
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Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rofa 
Pcrfufus  liqnidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

Where,  except  it  be  the  two  prepofuions 
in  2in6/ub,  which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
nr. -:^f  be  connefled  with  the  words  they 
[;."•■■■  .  -T^lirrwife  than  by  juxta-pofilion, 
i\\c:i'  are  no  other  words  which  are  con- 
flrued  together,  that  are  joined  together  by 
pofition. 

Of  this  kind  of  compofition  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  his  Odes  :  And  it  is  ccriainly 
very  proper  for  that  exailcd  kind  of  pcj- 
try,  which  ou;.^'!!i  to  fpcak  a  ]:in:;r,.Trc  very 
diiFcicnt  from  the  coi-nvion.  i>iic  in  his 
Satire?,  v.iicre  holh  ih.i  fubjeu:  at:d  lan- 
ruarc  arc  of  ihu  -ciiniliar  kin*.:,  there  is  ve- 
ry  litlle  f'f  it ;  no;  ?:,  there  much  of  it  in 
his  r.piPclL:?,  exccpr  i.i  one  v;hcrc  h*?  feems 
to  liavc  t]io-j;.';hr^  i!i;'.t  the  n:;,;;clt  required 
a  more  cicv.otcd  fli!./,  uv:u  a  !ir:cr  How  of 
verfe  than  ordinrirv.  'i  ht  ^piPJe  I  mean. 
is  that  to  Lollius  in  }):airc  of  Homer, 
where,  in  dcrcribiii-::  the  '::•  i? 'L  of  the  I- 
ikd,  hc^\}s, 
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Fabiila,  qua  Pari  Jis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collifa  duello, 
Stultorum  regutn  et  populorum  continet  aeftus. 

Here  the  two  firft  lines  are  as  artificial,  and 
flow  as  well  as  any  of  Virgil's. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fneak  of  \vr:'^  who 
has  ufed  this  artifice  of  comp-'.  on,  call- 
ed by  the  rhetoricial;i^  byf-.tualon^  more 
I  think-  than  any  ochcr  poet  Greek  or  La- 
tin, liiis  gives  his  verfe  that  peculiar 
flow,  which  dlilinguifhes  it  froia  that  of 
every  other  poet;  and  it  mull  be  conferfecJ, 
that  there  is  a  fvvcetnefs  in  his  compofition, 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  olhor  Li*- 
tin  poet,  as  v;e  may  perceive  by  compa- 
ring his  vcrfificanoa  with  that  of  Ovid, 
who  ufcs  it  very  little,  or  with  that  of 
Lucretiu>,  who  docs  not  ufc  it  at  ali, 
except  in  the  introductions  to  fome  of 
his  books*,     'i'hc   rcaibn  of  this  1  take 


*  In  the  exoiviir.iii  of  his  ihii  boo'c  he  makes  Vc-' 
niis  fupplicr.tc  H::is  to  give  pcr.cc  to  the  Romans,  in 
thcfe  admirable  lines  ;  wIktc,  joined  to  thjB  fined  com- 
pofition,  there  is  prcfented  to  the  rer*der  as  beautiful 
a  pi<5lurc  as  Is  to  be  found  in  any  poem. 
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to  be,  that  it  will  often  happen,  that  by 
putting  together,  in  fo  artificial  a  man- 
ner, words  of  different  terminations,  the 
found  will  be  made  more  agreeable  lo  the 
ear.  2dly,  Such  an  uncommon  arrange- 
ment gives  a  wonderful  variety  to  the 
ftile,  which,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
obferved,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
writing,  and  without  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, there  can  be  no  beauty  in  that  or  a- 
ny  Other  art.  And,  Laftly,  I  think  I  have 
fhown,  that  in  the  beft  writers,  this  arti- 
ficial arrangement  not  only  gives  pleafure 
to  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  fenfe  with  more 
cmph.'^fis  th:in  it  would  otherwife  be  con- 
veyed '•'•  But  be  the  reafon  v/hat  it  will, 
we  arc  fure  that  the  beauty  of  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  they  to 
be  ftripped  of  the  artificial  arrangc^nent, 
and  the  words  put  together  as  they  are 
conftrued  in  fyntax,  v;ould  be  entirely  loft; 

Ilunc  tu,  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fanfto 
Circumfiifa  fuper,  fuavcis  ex  ore  loqueias 
FunJe,  petens  placidam  Romanls  incjyta  paccm. 

*  See  the  effay  upon  the  compofition  of  the  an- 
(■cnts,  annexed  to  Volume  iii  of  this  work. 
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and  the  fame  would  be  the  cafe  of  fuch  ar- 
tificial verfe  as  that  of  Virgil,  tho'  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  fyllables  fhould  allow  it  to  be 
To  taken  down. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  the  heft 
things;  and  I  muft  own  1  think  Virgil  has 
nfed  this  artifice  too  much,  particularly  in 
his  narrative  poem,  I  mean  the  -ffineid. 
Whereas  Homer,  tho'  he  has  ufed  it  fome- 
times  in  the  ornamented  parts  of  the  Iliad 
ind  Odyfley,  fuch  as  the  fimilies*,  has  ve- 
y  feldom  ufed  it  in  the  narrative;  and  for 


*  As  in  the  fine  comparifon  of  Nauficaa  and  her 
naids  to  Diana  and  her  Virgins  5 

Ly^9iefiot  TFeci^ova-r  (yiyijdl  Je  ti  (pfivet  Anrm,) 
Piffls  Vecfiyyarn  TciMrotty  x«^«<  os  rs  vecorxt^ 

Odyff.  vi.  V.  102. 

This  Cmlle  Virgil  has  iaiitated  in  the  following  man' 
ST.  ■• 
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this  among  other  reafons,  the  narrative  of 
Homer  is  much  more  fimple  than  that  of 
Virgilj  and  very  much  lefs  obfcure. 


Qnalis  in  Eurotae  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
Exercct  Diana  chores,  quani  mille  fecutae 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantiir  Oreades :  ilia  pha- 

retram 
Fert  humero,  gradienfquc  Dcas  fupereminct  om- 

nes: 
Ijatonae  taciturn  pcrtcntant  gaudia  pcftus. 
Talis  erat  Dido,  taleni  fe  laeta  ferebat  . 
Per  medios,  inftans  opcri  regnifque  futuris. 

JEn.  i.  V.  502. 

Here  we  may  obfcrvc,  that  Homer  has  excelled  Vir- 
gil even  in  the  artifice  and  variety  of  his  arrangement, 
which,  as  I  have  laid,  is  thj  chict  excellence  of 
Virgil's  vcrfilication :  For  lie  fcparates  A^rtiag  and  its 
c\^',tihct  to^txifiHf  by  the  words  *ar' a.^so^.  After  that 
he  returns  ^g:vn  to  //!r  motmiains  and  throws  in  the 
llnj  H  xutet  TBi/ygTdv,  ^c.  Ti;cii  he  returns  a  fecond 
time  to  Diana,  in  the  line  r^-rrcuiVA  ^xTr^otc-t,  &c.  where 
the  reader  may  chftrvc  the  filmic  of  /ike  foldings,  or 
riymey  as  wc  call  it :  Which,  I  think,  is  a  beauty,  and 
gives  not  only  a  variety,  but  an  agreeable  flow  to  the 
compofition,  when  fparinr^Iy  ufed,  as  it  is  by  Homer, 
never  as  far  as  I  remember,  except  in  his  llmilies,  (See 
what  I  liave  faid  on  this  fubjedt,  in  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work, 
p.  8.1.)  where  he  fludics  thr  ornaments  of  diftion  more 
than  in  the  bufy  aftive  parts  of  his  poems,  according  to 
Arlftotie's  rule,  who  has  faid,  thgt  the  ornam.ents  of  flilc 
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Before  I  have  done-  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  I  cannot  help  obferving, 
Vol.  IV.  F  f 


fhonld  be  chiefly  employed  if  rcn  te^yon  fn^irt  that  is, 
where  the  aftion  of  the  poem  ftands.  {Poetic.  Cap.  24. 
vi  fine — ^where  the  philofopher  adds,  what  is  certainly 
trae,  that  whatever  there  are  reafonings  or  feritimenti 
and  characters .expreiled,  that  iS|  r^  ^i§at%TiKt$  Kdt  ri 
fiiMUy  the  ornaments  of  words  ought  not  to  be  ftu- 

died  ^ — etxcKgVTTtU    ya^   n   Ai«i»    y^u^v^et   Aijiff   'Ttf  Jj^fl  Ksti 

rets  ttttfotus.) — But  to  return  to  Homer:  After  defcfibihg 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  he  interjefts  a  kind  of  pa- 
rentheiis,  where  he  introduces  her  mother  Latona 
and  defcribes  her  joy.  Then  he  comes  back  again ^ 
to  Diana,  who  being  principal  in  the  fimile  is  ne- 
ver out  of  fight,  and  concludes  with  defcribing  her 
fine  appearance,  and  eminence  above  the  nymphs 
of  her  train.  Now  this  variety  of  compofition, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  fo  much,  does 
not  produce  the  leaft  confufion,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Virgil's  lines.  Nor  is  his  verfification  fo  flowing  and 
high  founding ;  particularly  in  one  line,  viz.  HJ/jc 
atque  hitic  glomerantur  Oreades^  which  has  no  Cae- 
fura,  and  therefore  founds  difagreeably.  Now,  tho* 
this  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  variety  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a  part  fo  much  or-  ' 
namcnted  as  the  fimiles  fliould  be.  With  rcfpeft  to 
tlie  fenfe  and  mjitter  of  the  fimile,  Virgil  is  ftill  more 
inferior  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  diftinguiflies  Diana 
from  the  nymphs  in  her  train  by  her  wearing  a  quiver, 
which  certainly  was  no  mark  of  diftindionj  for  they 
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that,  tho'  the  antient  critics  fpeak  mlich  of 
that  figure  of  compofition  they  c^Il  Hy- 
perbaton,  none  of  them  has  attempted  to 
define  it  otherwife  than  by  telling  us,  that 
ic  isy  as  the  word  imports,  putting  the 
words  of  a  fenteqce  out  of  their  natural 
order.  But  what  that  natural  order  is  they 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I  believe  they  could 
tell  us,  otherwife  than  by  reference  to  com-^ 
mon  ufe.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  evifn 
in  common  ufe,  there  was  an  arrangement 


all  had  quivers.  Then  he  has  omitted  the  circum- 
ftance  that  diflin^i/hes  Diana  more  than  any  thing 
dfc,  which  is,  that,  tho'  they  were  all  handfome,  yet  fhc 
was  confpicuous  among  them  all:  And,  laftly,  that 
cmphatical  drfcription  in  Homer  of  the  joy  of  Latona 
in  two  words,  ytynU  ^^i»«,  is  very  infipidly  paraphrafed 
as  I  think  in  a  whole  line : — See  an  excellent  criticifin 
of  one  Valerius  Probus,  preferred  to  us  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  upon  this  imitation  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  where 
he  lays,  what  I  think  is  certainly  true,  Nibif  qtdcquam 
tarn  improfpere  FirgUium  ex  Homero  vertijfe.  And  be- 
fides  what  I  have  faid,  he  obferves  thaj  the  whole  fi- 
xnile  is  improper,  becaufe  there  was  no  likenefs  be- 
twixt Diana  hunting  with  her  quivered  nymphs,  and 
Dido  in  the  middle  of  her  town,  furroundcd  by  her 
Court,  zxi^infi(ins$pfririgmjjutfuturis. 
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different  from  what  we  ufe  in  our  language*, 
and  different  from  that  in  which  a  fchool** 
boy  arranges  the  words  of  the  learned 
languages,  when  he  cotiftrues  them.  This 
I  think  is  evident,  from  the  familiar  letters 
and  the  edids  and  decrees  I  have  mention- 
ed. The  difference  therefore  betwixt  the 
common  arrangement  and  the  figured,  muft 
only  be  of  more  or  lefs,  which  would  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  is  not  to  be  defined. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjeft  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  arrangement  of  words, 
I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
Angular  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  which 
diftinguiOies  the  Latin  compofition  from 
the  Greek,  or  that  of  any  other  language 
I  know.  It  is  the  pofition  of  the  verb, 
almoft  always  at  the  end  of  the  fentence : 
And  if  it  be  a  period  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  it  very  often  likewife  terminates 
each  of  thefe  members.  Now,  as  I  hold 
variety  to  be  effential  to  the  beauty  of  laii^ 

*  See  of  the  armngemeBt  in  Englifli,  Vol.  11.  of 
this  work^  book  iii.  cap.  2. 
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^uage  and  (Ijle,  this  arrangement  givea  vx 
uniforfnity  and  famenefs  to  the  compofi* 
tion,  which  I  mud  own,  does  not  pleafei 
jnie:  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  pleafe  any  one^ 
whofe  car  i8  formed  to  the  variety  of  the 
Gre^k  cpmpofition. 

This  obfervation  upon  the  Latin  compor 
fition,  I  have  made  in  the  diflertation  up* 
00  the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annexn 
ed  to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work*; 
but  I  will  beg  leave  to  fay  a  little  more  here 
Upon  the  fubjeift.  If  every  fentence  was  to 
be  concluded  with  the  fame  word,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  much  worfe,  and  not 
to  be  endured ;  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  good 
when  the  conclufion  is  with  a  word  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  is,  the  fame  part  of  fpeech. 
When  Iread.  Latin  profe,  I  expe^  the 
veth  at  the  full  ftop,  aa -much  as  L  do  a 
thyme  at  the  .end  of  Mr  Pope's  Diftick-sj 
And,  befides,  the  terminations  of  the  La- 
tito  verbs  in  it.  and  unt^  in  erit  and  erunt^ 
abanU  ehant^  and  tbant^  are  founds,  which, 
by  themfelves,  were  very  unpleafant,  I  am 
perfuaded,  to  a  Greek  ear,  even  when  in- 

*  Page  587. 
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lerfpgrfod  witb  tfef  ^pftpf  ;Ji8  comppfiupn, 
|iut  m^?h  ^Pre  fo.>  when  they  ?na4e  a  gifl-i 
g^e  at  th?  Pft<i  pf  (ept^jnces,  o?  member^ 
of  fentences.  It  U  true  tl^at  th^  vefb  if  ft 
principal  part  pf  fp.§ech>  »nd  the  glory*  M 
J  have  faid,  of  the  gF^mffifttiMl  wt,  bjeing 
more  artificial,  and  admitting  gf  greater 
variety  than  any  other  part  of  fpf  ech.  I| 
is  true  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*, 
that  the  laft  place  of  the  fentence  ia  a  place 
of  honour,  and  gives  a  particular  einphafis 
to  the  wcurd  that  is  put  there.  But,  howf^ 
ever  diftinguifhed  the  verb  may  be  by  the 
grammatical  art,  ii^  the  nature  of  thinga 
the  noun  exprefling  th^  fubficmce  is  prior 
in  dignity  to  any  word  denoting  an  aeei'^ 
dcnt'\.     And  tho'  the  concluding  verb  go- 


*  Dlflertation  on  the  Compofition  of  the  anticnts. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  572. 

f  Thi^  the  HaliGaraaffi^^,  has  ob^rved  before  iMi 
for  he  has  faid,  t«  f^\f  yxf   (t«  •ufu^rx) .  th'  •wi^p  Jj- 

tnxt  Tij»  •vff'ixv  T«»  ^vfcfitfinKCTiff,  De  Compo/itione  cap.  c. 
This  whole  chapter  and  the  M3^  V^^wcll-^ufcpth  the 
reading,  as  they  fhow  that  it  is  neither  precedence  in 
the  nature  of  things^  nor  the  graoVf^atical  conftn|£tion 
of  the  words,  that  regulates  their  order  and  rank  in 
the  fentence. 
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vera  nouns^  and  perhaps  other  vetbs  in 
the  fentence,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  word 
to  which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  defires  ta 
draw  the  chief  attention  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  and  for  that  reafon  it  may  not  be 
worthy  of  the  laft  place,  or  in  that  order  it 
may  not  give  an  agreeable  cadence  to  the 
period. 

In  the  compofition  of  the  bed  Greek 
writers,  I  think  I  have  fhown  *,  that  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  was  ftudied, 
but  alfo  the  fenfe :  And  if  fo,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  fentence  or  period,  and  its 
different  members,  fhould  be  terminated 
with  different  parts  of  fpeech,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  the  verb  ;  but  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervation,  with  fubftan*- 
tives,  adjedives  (under  which  I  include 
participles,  thefe  being  as  I  have  faid, 
no  other  than  words  denoting  qualities 
with  the  addition  of  time  f,)  and  fome- 
times  pronouns,   and  even  adverbs,  nay 

♦  Ibidem,  page  570.  and  following. 
t  Pag«  47*  of  tlus  Volume. 
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particles*,  which  gives  a  wonderful  vari- 
ety to  the  Greek  compofition,  with  rcfytOt 
both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfc. 

To  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  the 


*  Of  this  many  examples  may  be  given  $  but  I  will 
only  mention  two,  which  Happen  to  occur  to  me  in 
reading  the  third  Oiynthiad  of  Demofthenes ;  there  he 
(ays^  On  yu.g  m  tooto  vt^tTrnv-tntt  t#  w^wyfutruy  ut9  t« 
wu^^fra  w^90ftt$tey  a-^tio/  trftu   krufng  in  v^i  p*  22*  E* 

ditionis  Moreli. — Here  the  conclufion  is  with  two  parp> 
tides  of  affirmation.  In  the  fame  way  he  concludes 
another  fentence  in  the  fame  oration ;  Ouh  y«^  19 
T«<f  T«v  wcXtuev  Ktifivutff  r0f  ^ivyfrttf  «v2fi(  \mufu  »«ti|» 
y^fi*  AhXa  Ktti  rov   rr^ecrtiyv  xxi  rtif  7^%vuf  k«i  wu,fr$if 

Then  follows  immediately  a  very  Angular  conclufion^ 
with  the  potential  Particlei  «».  Mmtf  y»^  iguy  rm  xmr^ 

ft^^^v9tt  rm  tcXXttif   it  it  rcvT4    tx-cttt   Uiuicrfi^    ttiKttv  «fy 

Ibid.  p.  23.  And  the  fentence  immediately  before 
thofe  that  I  have  quoted  concludes  with  the  pronoun 
of , the  firft  perfon,  in  this  manner,  a-x^^i  ailk  tavt'  pym» 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  fentences  ter- 
minated with  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeecl^ 
excepting  only  the  participle,  which,  tho'  it  happen 
not  to  conclude  any  of  the  fentences  in  this  paflage,  is 
a  very  frequent  conclufion  in  Greekj  for  the-Greeks, 
as  the  antient  grammarians  obferve,  were  f^x^f^tr^^^u^^ 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  even  when  the  Greeks  ten- 
minate  with  a  verb,  it  is  not  the  governing  verb  m 
fkt  fentcncei  but  an  infinitive  govoned  by  that  verb. 
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hint  Variety  ih  the  Latiii  compofitioii^ 
Mithet-  in  their  hiftorical  nor  rhetorical 
(lile,  we  need  only  cdmt^are  in  this 
view  the  Greek  hiftories  with  the  Latin, 
6t  thfe  Gl-edk  Or^tibhfi  t^ith  the  Latin. 
There  is  1  think  no  better  hiftorical  ftilc 
in  Latin  than  th^it  of  JdliusCnefar^  fo  li^ifth 
and  fo  juftly  feeorti  mended  by  Cicdro; 
Now,  let  any  fflari  rc«id  but  the  firft  page 
of  his  commentaries  de  Bello  Gallico^  and 
there  hcS  will  find  every  fentence  termina- 
ted ^ith  a  verb,  Jind  generally  the  fevferll 

jfh^mbers  of  the  fentence,  as  where  ipeak- 
ihg  of*  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabited 

Caul,  he  fays,  *  Horum  omnium  fortij^mi 

•  fuiit  Belgae^  propterea  quod  a  cultu  atquc 

•  buftimitdte  proviiiciae  longij/ime  abfunt\ 

•  minimeque  ad  eos  mercatoresfaepe  comeait 

•  atque  cOy  quae  ad  effetninandos  animospertu 

•  nent^  important.^  And  iminediately  fol- 
lowirtg  this,  is  slftother  fentence  confifting 
tf  feveral  more  members,  all  terminated  in 
the  lame  way :  It  is  in  thefe  words,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  Helvetii,  he  fays^  *  Prox^ 

•  imi/utttGermanis  qui  trans  Rhenufn  inco- 

•  lunty  quibtifcmh  coniinentet  bellumgerunt: 

•  qua  de  can/a  Metvetii  quoque  reliquos  Galr 

•  los  virtute  praecedunt^  quod  fere  quotidi-' 
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f  anis  praeliis  cum  Germanis  contendunt^ 

*  ijuum  aut  fuis  Jinibus  eos  prohibent^  aut 

*  ipji  in  eorum  Jinibus  helium gerunt.^  Where 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  laft  fentence, 
there  is  a  quadruple  rhyme  of  unts ;  fot 
there  is  gerunt^  praecedunty  contendunt^  and 
gerunt  again.  Now,  compare  with  this^ 
the  narrative  of  Xetiophon  (whofe^  ftile^ 
of  all  the  .  Greek  writers,  is  the  likeft  to 
that  of  Julius,)  in  the  beginning  of  the  nar- 
rative of  his  Cyropaedia ;  and  we  fliall 
find  his  claufules  moft  agreeably  varied 
with  other  words  as  well  as  verbs :  And 
one  of  his  fentences,  it  may  be  obferved, 
concludes  with  the  adverb  W>ta;  for  he 
fays,  TToivrct  S'e  xivS^wov  ^vTrofxeivoLi  tov  ^ttoli^ 
Hio^oii  'gt/gxct.  And  Thucydides,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  narrative,  where  he  de- 
fcribes  the  town  of  Epidamnisy  goes  on  for 
five  fentences,  all  terminated  with  nouns 
or  participles :  And  it  is  not  till  the  fixth 
fentence  that  he  concludes  with  a  verb. 

In  the  Latift  oratorial  ftlle,  there  i«  ftill 
more  of  the  famenefs  of  compofition,  of 
which  any  man  may  convincfe  himfelf,  by 

Vol.  IV.  <Jg 
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comparing  the  orations  of  Cicero  with 
thofe  of  Demollhenes.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  for  Milo,  which,  I  am  pcr- 
fuadcd,  was  more  ftudied  in  the  coin- 
pofition  than  any  he  ever  wroie,  tho'  as 
it  is  faid,  he  failed  much  in  the  fpeakiog 
of  it,  I  have  counted  above  ten  periods 'all 
concluding  with  verbs,  and  even  the 
members  of  the(e  periods  ending  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  fame  way.  1  will  give 
an  inftance  only  of  one  of  them  :  *  Quam* 

*  obrem  ilUi  arma,  centuriones,  cohortes, 

*  non  pericul urn  nobis  fed  praefidium  denun* 

*  tiu7ii  \  neque  folum  ut  quieto,  fed  etiam 
'  ut  magno  animo  fimus  hortantur :  neque 

*  auxilium  mode  defenfioni   meae  verum 

*  ctiam  filentium  polllcentur?  And  it  is 
well  known,  that  thei'e,  was  one  claufule 
with  a  verb,  which  was  obferved,  ia  his 
own  time,  to  recur  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions; I  mean  iht  tfje  "videatur-.  And  there 
is  a. remarkable  paliage  from  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutiwij  which  I  have  quoted,  in  Vo- 
lume iii.^'. from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Cicero  no  compofition  wajS 
f  fteenried,  «nlefs  the  fentences  terminated 
in  a  verb. 

*  Page  54. 
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What  made  the  Romans  fo  fond  of  fuch 
endings,  was,  1  believe,  that  they  thought 
the  verb  furniflied  a  firm  bafis  upon  which 
the  period  might  reft  *,  and  gave  it  a  dtn- 
fity  and  a  compadnefs,  by  bringing  the 
fenfe  of  it  altogether  and  as  it  were  in  a 
body  upon  the  hearer  ;  fo  that,  without 
fuch  a  hJafis^  the  compofition  was  loofe 
and  diffluent,  as  he  expreifes  it  in  the  paf- 
fagc  above  quoted^  Arid  it  is,  no  doubt, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  ufe  it 
more  in  their  rhetorical  ftile  than  in  any 
other.  But  as  1  have  obferved  more  than 
once,  there  cari  be  no  beauty  of  ftile  with- 
out variety.  And  befides,  it  will  often 
happen,  that  the  verb  is  not  the  moft  im- 
portant word  in  the  fentence,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  either  to  the  firft  or  laft 
place,  as  I  think  1  have  ftiown,  in  my 
Treatife  above  quoted,  '  7ip07i  the  compoji^ 
*  tion  of  the  antients.^  And  accordingly 
Demofthenes,  as  appears  from  the  exam- 


♦  The  Halicarnafiian  commeridirAg  a  period  of  Pla- 
to, fays,  that  Bcfcriv  nM^i  0L7<^ctM't* — (^*C*  '^""^  ^e^vorjjTd^  Toy 

A?^oc-df»ot;{,cap.  24).  Yet  it  does  not  end  with  a  verb;  for 

it  runs  thus,    Egya»  ^S!»  ji^<1'  e*S''  %')(,^VQi  TO.  oF^ocriiKotrx  (f^icnf 
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pies  I  have  given,  very  often  choofes  to 
conclude  his  periods  v\rith  fome  other  part 
of  fpeech.  And,  if  the  reader  be  not  fa-* 
tisfied  with  thefe  examples,  he  may  find 
many  more  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  particularly  in  that  famous  paf^ 
fage,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian*,  where  he  compares  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  with  their  anceftors.  This 
comparifon  begins  with  thefe  words,  Kai- 
roi  crxg-NJ/aoBg,  O  avi'pes  A^Yivaioiy  'a  tisap  xg^- 
olKolicL  eiTflv  6%o/  TOJv  T  eTTt  Toov  TTpoyovwv  ipycop 
Ttxi  Tooif  g(p*  ^vfjL&iv)  Then  he  goes  on  for 
two  folio  pages  of  the  edition  I  ufe,  where, 
I  fay,  that  there  arc  more  periods  and 
members  of  periods  terminated  by  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  than  by  verbs.  The  whole 
oration  is  well  worth  the  reader's  perufal ; 
for  I  think  it  the  fineft  thing  of  the  kind, 
both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  ever  read  :  And 
particularly  Demofthenes  has  fhewn  in  it, 
that  he  well  deferves  the  praife,  which  e- 
venhis  enemy  Efchines  bcftowed  upon  him, 
$nd   which   the   HalicarnafTian  t  tells   us, 

*  Hipitni  htfofnrci  t^u  Ariuoa-divovf^  cap.  22. 

?'   Uipt  tTt^  Jt^fflTijTa?  rev  A/,uofd3vcvg  cap.  35.  and  36. 
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was  fo  clear,  that  it  could  not  be  difputed^ 
of  excelling  all  other  orators  in  compofi- 
tion. 


The  Latins,  I  obferve,  in  their  epifto- 
lary  fti1e,"have  not  near  fo  much  of  it; 
iVhich  perluades  me,  that,  in  their  conver- 
fation,  of  which  the  epiftolary  ftile  is  an 
Imitation,  it  was  not  fo  common.  And 
accordingly  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  does 
not  ufe  it  fo  much.  But  in  all  their  grave 
:ompofitions,  fuch  as  their  hiftories  and 
Drations,  it  is  very  much  ufed.  And  even 
n  their  didaftic  Itile  they  ufe  it  more  than 
:he  Greeks ;  as  we  may  judge  by  compa- 
ing  Cicero's  books  de  officiis^  with  Arifto- 
le's  didadic  works,  and  particularly  his 
Treatife  oti  poetry^  where  you  may  read 
;vhole  pages  without  the  conclufion  of  one 
entence  by  a  verb. — And  fo  much  with 
efpeft  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in . 
he  antient  languages. 

In  the  modern,  fuch  as  the  French  and 
Lnglifti,  the  verb  not  being  fo  artificial  a 
art  of  fpeech,  nor  of  fuch  importance  in 
he  fentence,  there  is  no  fuch  uniformity 
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in  their  compofition ;  nor  indeed  do  I 
obferve,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  word 
in  them  that  concludes  the  fentence  oft- 
ntr  than  another. 

From  what  I  have  here  faid^  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  it  is,  I  think^  evident, 
i/w^yThat  we  cannot  vary  our  coinpafitiort 
by  the  arrangement  of  words,  as  the  aUti- 
cnt^  did.  ido^  Neither  can  we  do  it  by  long 
and  ftiort  fyllaWes  J  for  befides  the  dcfeft 
of  the  modern  languages  in  that  particular, 
our  ears  are  fo  littte  formed  to  that  kind 
of  rhythm,  that  even  in  reading  the  an- 
tient  verfe  we  do  not  mark  it  as  we  fhould 
do  * :  Arid,  lajily^  as  to  the  accents  or  me- 
lody of  their  language,  as  they  called  it, 
we  h^ve  hardly  an  idea  of  it. — It  remain^ 
therefore,  that  the  only  variety  we  can 
give  to  our  ftile,  is  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, fitly  divided  into  members  of  diffe- 
rent lengths  and  ftrudtures,  and  varioufly 
conne£ted  together.  Whoever,  therefore, 
compofes  in  Ihort  fentences,  where  the  fub- 
jed  makes  periods  proper,  appears  to  me  to 

.   *  Vol.  II.  Book  ii.  Chap.  6. 
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be  entirely  igndrant  of  the  beauty  of  cotnptft 
fition,  nor  indeed  to  know  that  there  cannot 
beany  beauty  in  any  art  without  variety, and 
that  variety  cannot  be^  except  where  there 
is  a  whole  of  fon\e  e«ent  or  fize.  And  4c* 
cordingly  we  obferve,  that  this  (hort  cut  of 
a  ftile,  as  I  call  it,  which  has  been  introdurp 
ged  among  us  from  France,  but  is  not  at 
priefent  fo  fafluonable  as  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  is  ledioufly  uniform  and  difgufting 
to  the  ear,  which  in  matter  of  compofition 
Diuft  be  the  judge,  fince,  as  I  have  elfe** 
where  obfervcd,  reading  is  the  teft.of  good 
writing  *.  The  ear  is  alfo  offended  by  the 
frequent  breaks  or  flops,  which  make  a 
kind  of  bounding  hrfpping  ftile,  without 
any  thing  like  that  flow,  that  Jlumen  ora-- 
tiQiiis^  of  which  the  antients  fpeak  lb  much. 
And  belides  all  this,  I  maintain  that  thp 
fenfe,  collefted  in  a  well  compofed  peViod, 
comes  upon  you  more  fully  and  fprcibly, 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  flireds,  and  frit- 
tered down  into  fliort  and  unconneded 
fentences.  1  will  add,  that  the  compofmg 
in  this  way  has  a  bad  effedl  upon  the  read- 
ers or  hearers  ;  for  it  weakens  their  com- 

♦  Introduftion  to  Volume  iii.  p.  4. 
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preheniion,  by  accufloming  them  to  take 
in  the  fenfe  only  in  fmall  parcels,  and  broken 
down  as  it  were  into. pap  to  feed  children* 
Now,  the  moft  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  comprehenjlon^  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fee  a  whole  at  once.    In  ac- 
quiring this  faculty,  as  in  acquiring  other 
habits,  the  mind  muft  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  before  it  can  take  in  a  whole  oration, 
an  epick  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  fyftem  of 
fcience,  it  muft  have   learned  to  compre- 
hend a  period.     Further,  by  not  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  compofitions,  one  becomes 
unable  to  read  or  pronounce  what  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  antient  way,  or  even  to  un- 
derftand  it,  tho'  it  be  ever  fo  well  read  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  be- 
ginner to  learn  Latin,  who   will   not   un- 
derftand    the    moft    fimple    and    ordinary 
compofition  in  that  language,  till  the  words 
are  put  in  the  order  of  conftrudion  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  his  own 
language.     It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
to  pronounce  fuch  compofition,  a  good  deal 
of  breath   is  required,  and  one   muft   be 
well-winded,  according  to  the  common'ex- 
preffion.     Now,  that  is  to  be  acauired  by 
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pradice :  And  accordingly  wc  'are  told,  that 
Demofthenes,  by  exercifes  of  different  kinds 
lengthened  his  wind,  which  was  naturally 
fhort,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  his 
long  periods  una  continuatione  ^ucrborum^ 
as  Cicero  fays  *,  that  is  in  one  breath. 
Mr  Garrick,  the  famous  player^  not^  ha-, 
ving  pradtifed  the  fpeaking  of  fuch  kind 
of  compofition,  very  different  from  that' of 
Shakefpeare,  which  he  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fpeak,  could  not,  as  1  have  been 
well  alTured,  pronounce  the  periods  of 
Milton  t;  and  therefore  he  avoided  acting 
Vol  IV.  H  h 


*  Cicero,  ds  OratorCy  Lib.  i.  cap.  6i. 

f  There  is  a  period  in  Satan's  fpeech  to  Beelzebub, 
in  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  loft,  confiiling  of  n6  lefa 
than  *  feventeen  hnes  running  into  one  another  ;  in 
which,  tho'  it  be  fo  well  compofcd  that  I  think  the 
fenfe  is  perfectly  clear,  thofe,  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  fuch  compofition,  are,  as  I  have  obferved,  very  apt 
to  lofe  their  way.  But  the  fcholar  knows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  beautiful,  which  has  not  a  certain 
extent  and  greatnels.  See  Arrftotle's  PoeticSy  cap.  7. 
The  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  as  Milton 
does,  not  only  makes  the  verfification  more  beautiful 
by  n)?.king  the  paufes  more  various,  but  gives  to  yerf^ 
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in  any  play  compofed  in  that  way  * :  And 
perhaps  that  was  the  reafon  which  maile 
him  refufe  the  heft  play,  as  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  he,  in  the  Englifli 
language;  I  mean  the  Douglas,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  compofed  in  periods  f.  The 
ftudy  of  the  antient  authors  will  form  our 
taftetothat  kind  of  compofition  ;  and  if  we 
join  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  the  practice  of 
'  tranflatin|2j  and  reciting  them,  we  (hall  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in 


the  beauty  of  profe  compofition  in  periods,  as  the  Ha-. 
licarnaiTian  has  obferved.  See  the  paflage  from  him 
quoted,  Vol.  ii.  p.  396.  But  Shakefpear,  not  being 
a  fcholar,  and  having  no  idea  of  this  beauty,  common- 
ly terminates  the  {tvSz  with  the  verfe,  fo  that  the  ftop 
muft  alw;:ys  be  at  the  end  of  the  vcrfc  \  which  makes 
his  verfification  almoA:  as  uniformly  tedious  as  our 
rhyming  verfc,  compofed  all  of  fentcnces  confifting 
each  of  ten  fyllables,  with  a  gingle  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  verfe. 

*  This  anecdote  I  had  from  the  late  Mr  Glover, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Garrick,  and, 
being  himfelf  a  play- writer,  attended  the  theatre  very 
much. 

t  I  doubt  there  are  very  few  players  now  in  Bri- 
tain, that  can  fpcak,'as  they  ought  to  be  fpoken,  the 
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periods,  fo  as  to  do  it  as  it  were  naturally^ 
For  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  as  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  obferved,  that  by  it  we 
can  bring  ourfelves  to  do  with  cafe  the 
moll  difficult  things,  even  to  compofc  and 
pronounce  fuch  periods  as  thofe  of  DemoC- 
thenes ;  and  for  proof  of  this  he  gives  an 
example,  which  to  me  is  moft  convincing, 
of  our  learning  the  grammatical  art, ^  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,,  and  to  read  and  write 
readily  and  eafily, — a  moft  wonderful  art, 
he  fays*.  He  might  have  added  amore  won- 
derful art  ftill,  which  we  acquire  by  mere 
imitation  and  pradice,  without  being  taught, 
or  indeed  without  being  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  grammatical  art,  or  any  other;   I 


firft  eight  lines  of  this  play,  where  the  verfcs  are  run 
together,  and  the  fenfe  fufpended  to  the.  end,  in  a 
way  never  ufcd  in  rhyme,  and  very  feldom  in  blank 
verfe  as  it  is  now  compofed.  This  compofition  fhould 
be  fpoken  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the  verfe  fhould  be 
marked  not  only  by  the  accewts,  but  by  fome  little 
ftop  at  the  end  of  the  verfe,  but  much  fliorter,,  and 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  paufes  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires.   This  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice  difcrimination. 

•    Jlt^t  rii^  iufcrnrof  r$v  Ar,fC97hHvf,   cap.-J2. 
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ratzxi /peaking.  The  praflice  of  reciting 
the  orations  of  antient  authors  I  would 
recommend  particularly  to  thofe  who  would 
form  themfelves  to  be  public  fpeakers.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
formed  his  fon,  the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
readied  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England, 
by  making  him  get  by  heart  whole  ora- 
tions of  D^mofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  a£tion  and  pronun- 
ciation. 

How  much  ftile  may  be  varied  by  tropei 
and  figures,  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
the  preceding  volume.  And  I  fhall  only 
add  here*  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe 
which  varies  and  embellifhcs  the  ftile,  a 
meafure  muft  be  obferved,  and  there  muft 
not  be  too  much  any  more  than  too  little. 
For,  in  that  confifts  the  to  Tpeirov  or  what  is 
decent  and  becoming,  which  is  required 
in  every  art,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  nothing  truly  beautiful  in  any 
art*.     Yet  it  is  not  comprehended  in  a- 


*  Sec  what  the  Hallcarnaflian  fays  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  Td  ^{iT«y,  in  his  admirable  treatife  mpi  mg  lu' 
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\y  art  or  fcience,  nor  can  it,  by  the  na- 
ure  of  the  thing,  be  fo  comprehended, 
iceording  to  the  opinion  of  the  Halicar- 
laflian,'  tbo'  Gorgias,  as  he  tfells  us,  en- 
ieavoured  to  reduce  it  to  an  art  *.  Be- 
!^ore  I  come  to  fpeak  of  it,  I  will  beftow  a 
:hapter  more  upon  fqme  things  relating 
:o  the  Greek  compofition,  which  were  re- 
luced  to  an  art  among  them. 


}rn^6g  70V  Anf*^ii^ovsy  cap.  48.  vflitte  Ke  fays,  that  if 
that  is  becoming  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  is  not  ftu- 
ied,  no  other  beauty  in  the  <iiftion  will  be  of  any  Va- 
le.  And  in  this,  he  fays,  as  well  as  in  other  virtues 
f  an  orator,  Demofthenes  was  moft  eminent, 

*  Ui^i  vvrhvws  ofofutrmfy  cap.  I2. 
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CHAP.      V. 


*  * 


The  beauty  of  the  Greek  cotnpojition  perceived 
even  by  the  people. — Of  the  difference  be^ 
tivixt  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  judge^ 
in  the  matter,  of  oratory  and  of  popular 
nvriting.^—The  art  of  compofttion  bejl 
learned  from  Dionyfius  the  Halicamaf^ 

fian ; — he  divides  the  art  into  tvoo  brap' 
ches^  the  choice  of  the  ^vords^  and  the 

joining  them  properly  together.-'^This 
lafl^  the  moji  difficult  of  the  tvuo.^^Tivo 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofttion^ 
that  it  fhould  he  pleajant,  and  that  it 

Jhould  be  beautiful.  — Thefe  muji  depend 
upon  the  elements  offpeech  properly  joined 
together. — Oj  the  letters^  thefyllableSy 
and  the  ivo)  ds  in  Greek. — Of  the  changes 
*which  their  orators  made  upon  their 
ivords.  —  The  compofttion  of  vuords  into 
periods^  of  great  variety  and  beauty.-^ 
Four  things'^  required  to  make  fne  compo* 
fttion^    melody,    rhythm,    variety,   and 
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ivhat  is  fuitable  or  proper  to  the  fuhjeSl. 
— Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  lanf^uage. 
— Different  tones  upon  different  'words 
in  othtr  languages  as  ivell  as  the  Greeks 
hut  not  regulated  by  art. -^Of  the  rhythm 
in  Greek. — Shoivn  that  there  is  a  rhythm 
in  the  profe  as  ivell  as  the  vejfe.—A 
difference  of  rhythms  fuited  to  diffe^ 
rentjlilcs  in  profe.  — Of  the  difference  be-^ 
tijuixt  the  rhythm  of^verfe  and  of  profe. — 
T^he  mind  much  affe6ied  by  rhythm .  as 
'well  as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
greatefl  excellence  of  pr<fe  is  to  refemble 
n;erfe^  and  of  verfe  to  refemble  profe  — 
This  explained. — Profe  refembles  n)erfe  ' 
by  rhythm^ — -but  it  muji  not  be  the,  rhythm 
of  verfe. — Examples  given  in  the  Greek 
Lyric  poetry^  of  rhythms  that  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  be  regular  or  meafured^^-^Exam'^ 
pies  of  fuch  rhythms  in  Demofhenes.--^ 
That  there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe^  at" 
tejled  by  Arijlotle  as  ivell  as  by  the  Hali^ 
carnaffian.--Of  poetry  in  Englifh  in  which 
the  verfe  is  concealed. — OJ  profe  in  Eng^ 
UPd  refembling  verfe. — Honv  verfe  is 
made  to  refemble  profe. — Examples  of 
this  from  Homer  and  from  Milton. — Of 
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variety  in  theproft  ftile. — That  dbfolutt^ 
ly  necejfary  to  make  it  pleafant. — Then 
muft  he  a  variety  not  only  in  the  vuords^ 
hut  of  the  rhythms  and  the  melody.— 
Little  variety  at  prefent  in  our  Englijb 
profe. — Milton  imitates  the  antients  in 
this  as  in  other  things. — Opinions  of  cer- 
tain critics  in  the  days  of  the  Halicar'- 
najftan^  that  Demoflhenes  did  not  labour 
.  his  vuords  fo  much  as  the  Halicamaffian 
fuppofes. — :4nfvoer  to  this  objeiiion.^— 
The  writing  0/ numerous  prok^  tho^  dif" 
Jicult  atjirjiy  becomes  eafy  by  praSiice.-^ 
Examples  of  this  from  other  arts.-^-Tbe 
art  of  fine  fpeaking  and  nvriting  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts  ; — requires 
greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — A  great 
memory  necejfarily  required  in  an  anti' 
ent  orator. — An  art  of  memory  among 
them^  u7iknown  in  modern  times. — The 
nature  of  this  art. — If  the  moderns  excell 
or  equal  the  antients  in  oratory^  it  muj 
be  by  fuperiority  of  genius. '—Commenda- 
tion of  the  Halicarnajftan  s  ivritings. 
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THAT  there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  la 
the  Greek  compofition,  not  only. in 
verfe  but  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  their 
orations,  every  man,  who  underftands  their 
language,  and  has  any  natural  tafteorfenfe 
of  what  is  beautiful,  muft  acknowledge ; 
for  not  only  can  th6  people  judge  of  an 
oration  when  it  is  fpoken,   and  can  deter- 
mine very  juftly  upon  the   merit  of  diffe- 
rent orators  whom  they  bear,  but  they  can 
judge  alfo  of  an  oration  when  they  read  it. 
And  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  oratory,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference  between    the    judgment    of  the 
learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;  for  oratory, 
and   fpeaking  or  writing  upon  any  fubjedl 
belonging  to  common  life,  is  a  popular  art, 
which  being  addrefled  to  the  people,  muft 
pleafe  them,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  good 
of  the  kind.    And  the',  as  the  fame  author 
obferves,  the  people  may  approve  of  a  ve- 
ry forry  orator,  not  having  heard  a  better, 
yet  when   they   have   an   opportunity  of 
hearing  a  better,  and  fo  making  the  com- 
Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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pai;ifon,  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  beft  *. 


Is  there  then  no  difference,  it  will  be 
faid,  betwixt  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  in  this  matter  ?  IVly  an- 
fwer  is,  that  there  is  a  very  great ;  for  the 
people,  tho'  they  be  pleafed,  and  rightly 
pleafed,  cannot  give  any  rational  account 
why  they  are  fo:  Whereas,  the  learned 
judge  can  inform  them  by  what  (kill,  and 
what  arts,  the  orator  is  able  to  pleafe  them 
fo  much  f.  In  fliort,  he  underftands  the 
art,  while  the/  only  perceive  the  effects  of 
it. 

In  what  this  art  conGfts,  no  author  that 
I  know,  has  explained  fo  well  as  the  au- 
thor I  have  fo  often  quoted,  the  Halicar- 
nafiian,  in  two  treatifes  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  one  of  them  upon  the  fub- 
•  je£l  Of  the  compofition  of  'words ^  and  which 
we  have  entire ;  the  other  upon  the  ftile 

•  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoriius,  cap.  52.  and  53. 
f  Cicero^  ibidem^  cap.  54.  ^     ' 
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f  Demofthenes ;  but  this  is  a  good  deal 
mutilated  and  imperfedl  in  many  places, 
a  the  treatife  on  compofition,  he  begins, 
ifter  the  manner  of  the  antients  when  . 
hey  treat  of  any  art  or  fcience,  with  the 
irft  principles  of  the  art,  and  examines  the 
lature  of  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  I 
nean  the  letters ;  then  he  proceed^  to  fyl- 
iables,  from  fyllables  to  words,  and  from 
wrords^  to  fentences  and  periods.  And  in- 
deed it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  of  the 
earj  about  which  he  only  inquires  in  this 
treatife,  muft  depend  upon  all  thefe. 

.  The  fpeaking  or  writing  art  confifts,  he 
fays,  of  two  things,  the  choice  of  the 
Words,  and  the  compofition ;  of  thefe,  the 
compofition  is  by  far  the  moft  difRcult  j  and 
tho'  it  be  laft  in  pradice,  he  fays,  it  is  firft 
in  dignity  and  excellence:  This  he  proves, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  arts,  fuch  as 
architecture,  where  the  preparing  and  po- 
lifhing  the  ftones  is  not  near  fo  great  an 
art  as  the  putting  them  together  in  the 
building,  and  alfo  by  examples  from  au- 
thors, and  particularly  from  Homer,  who  of 
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the  moft  common  words,  has,  by  the  art  of 
compofit?on,  made  moft  beautiful  poetry* 

To  make  compofition  fine,  he  requires 
two  things,  firji^  1  hat  it  Ihould  be  plea- 
fant  or  fwcet:  AnA^fecondly^  That  it  (hould 
be  beautiful')",  under  which  he  includes  the 
grave  and  the  dignified.  That  both  thefe 
things  muft  depend  upon  the  five  things  I 
have  mentioned,  viz.  the  letters,  the  fylla- 
bles,  the  words,  the  femences,  and  the 
periods,  is  evident. 

As  to  the  Greek  letters,  I  have  already 
obfervcd,  that  the  Greek  language  has  in 
it  all  the  elemental  founds,  which  the  hu- 
man mouth,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  able  to 
utter.  And,  in  this  refped,  it  is  different 
from  many  other  languages  I  have  taken 
occafion  to  mention.  1  have  alfo  obferved, 
that  it  compounds  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  making  diphthongs  both  proper 
and  improper :  And  the  Halicarnaffian,  in 

•  Ibid.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

f  The  r«  «)v  and  the  t«  x«A«r,  as  he  exprefTes  it,  I- 
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pvhat  he  writes  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  let- 
ers,  obferves,  that  they  compound  alfd 
:onfonants,  making  what  they  call  double 
:onfonants,  of  which  they  have  three  mark^ 
^d  by  the  charaders  \y  ^,  ^,  all  compoun- 
led  of  the  a  for  one  of  the  founds,  the  firft 
Dfx  and  $;  the  fecond  of  x  and  5;  and 
:he  third  of  $  and  ^  ;  the  tr  being  firft 
in  the  laft  of  them,  according  to  the  ac- 
:ount  the  HalicarnaiTian  gives  of  its  com- 
polition  *,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  MSS. 
Dr  printed  editions :  So  that  we  ought  to 
fay,  not  tSay.iS'acoj  as  it  is  ufually  pronoun* 
ced,  but  NojtJi(o-J^ft)t« 

As  to  fyllables,  I  have  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  Greek  lyllables  are  almoft  all  com- 
poled  of  letters  that  join  eafily  together, 
to  make  one  found ;  and  that  they  have 
no  fyllables  compounded  of  many  confo- 
nants,  fome  of  them  mute,  fome  of  them 
liquid,  fome  of  them  afpirated,  and  fome 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14. 

f  That  this  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  editions,  I  think 
Lambert  Bos,  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  p.  36.  has  very 
dearly  proved. 
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of  them  not  afpirated ;  fuch  as  the  word 
Jlrength  in  Englifli,  in  which  there  are  no 
lefs  than  fix  confonants,  and  the  laft  of 
them  afpirated,  of  which  termination  there 
18  no  example  in  Greek. 

Of  fyllables  are  compofed  words,  which 
by  flexion  undergo  wonderful  changes,  as 
I  have  ftiown,  in  the  feveral  genders,  ca- 
fes, tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  next  compofition  is  of  words  into 
fliort  fentences,  or  Kft>Aa,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Halicarnaflian :  And  here  he  ob- 
ferves  an  art  of  compofition  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greek  latiguage;  for,  fkys 
he,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  in 
thefe  fentences  pleafant,  we  muft  not  on- 
ly chufe  words  that  fitly  join  together,  and 
give  thofe  words  fuch  a  form  by  flexion, 
as  fuits  beft  the  place  they  are  in  ;  but  if 
even  with  that,  they  do  not  make  a  plea- 
fant found,  we  mufl  alter  them  by  what 
he  calls  fx^gTatr^ceuw,  that  is  by  adding,  ta- 
king away,  or  altering  letters.  Examples 
of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that 
is  learned  in,  the  Greek  language ;  and  the 
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Halicarnafiian   furnifhes    two   from   De- 
mofthenes*. 

The  next  and  laft  compofition,  and  which 
crowns  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  fenten- 
ces  into  periods,  which,  as  it  is  the  greatefl: 
compofition  of  all,  there  is  in  it  the  great- 
eft  variety^  and  coufequcntly  the  greateft 
beauty. 

All  thefe  things  being  attended  to,  one 
fhould  think  the  compofition  would  be 
complete.  Antient  art,  however,  did  not 
ftop  here,  but  required  four  things  more, 
to  make  the  compofition  pleafant  or  beau- 
tiful, or  both  J  thp  firft  is  melody,  the  fe- 
cond  rhythm,  the  third  variety,  and  the 


*  One  o£  them  is  where  Demofthenes  inftead  of 

iaying  U(  r»vref  Tor  aymv»  fayS,  Ug  T0vt«vi  ror  «y«rv«y  in 
tjie  beginning  of  the  famous  oration  ^r^  Corona ',  again^ 
he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  oration  againft  AriC- 
tocrates,  m«t*  ihtti  «x^c«5  finii/Atms  Uhk  ^xuv,  where  we 
obferve  an  apocope  of  the  vowek  »  and  «.  And  he  ob- 
ftrves  alfo,  the  leaving  out  or  adding  the  letter  9  in 
tht  firft  aorifts,  fuch  as  fy{ft\^i ;  and  he  mentions  alio 
their  ufing  «^«i^ii0-«/««<  in  place  of  xf^t^tint^^f^**^  ibid* 
cap.  6^ 
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fourth,  which  he  fays  ought  to  accompa- 
ny thefe  three,  is,  what  is  beco  .ling  and 
fuitable  to  the  fubjedJ:,  or  the  to  nrf^itov  in  . 
one  word  *. 

What  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language 
is,  I  have  explained  at  pretty  great  length 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  and 
have  mentioned  it  in  feveral  paffages  .of 
this  volume.  1  fhall  only  add  here,  that, 
but  for  the  Halicarnaflian,  we  fliould  have 
known  no  more  of  the  fcience  of  it,  than 
we  do  of  the  praciice,  and  Ihould  have  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  more  art  in  the 
Greek  accents,  than  in  the  Chinefe,  or 
thofe  of  fome  barbarous  nations,  or  even 
our  own,  which  we  know  are  various,  as 
I  have  obferved,  and  different  upon  diffe- 
rent words  and  fyllables,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  them  to  any  rule.  There  are,  how- 
ever, feveral,  who  will  not  believe,  even  up- 
on the  credit  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  that 
ever  any  language  was  fpoken  as  he  fays 
the  Greek  was  fpoken.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  I  think,  no  man  who  has  learned 

*  Ibid.  cap.  zi. 
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but  the  elements  of  mufic,  can  deny,  that 
it  is  poflible  to  Aide  up  and  down  a  fifth 
•  upon  the  fame  word,  or  even  upon  the 
fame  fyllable  of  a  word,  if  it  be  a  long  fyl- 
Table.    The  Chinefe,  who  pronounce  the 
fame  monofyllables  with  fo  many  different 
tones,  fpeak  with  as  much  eafe  as  other 
"men^  tho'  their  tones  are  not  regulated 
with  any  art,  as  far  as  I  knOw.     And, 
2dly^  I  think  it  can  as  little  be  denied, 
that  a  variety  of  tones,  conduded  by  art 
and  rule,  would  rnake  an  agreeable  melo- 
dy.   And,  lajily^  I  think  it  is  probable  in 
the  higheil  degree,  fetting  aiide  the  autho- 
rity of  the  antient  authors,  that  a  people 
fo  muficil  as  the  Greeks  would  join  muf- 
fle to  their  language,  and  make   an  art 
of  it  as  much  as  of  mufic,  vocal  or  in- 
ftrumental  j  from  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
hafiian  tells  us,  the  melody  of  this  lan- 
guage differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
or  quality  *.   But  fuch  arguments,  Iknow, 
will  be  loft  upon  thofe  who  only  learn  the 
antient  languages,  but  who  do  not  make 
Vol.  IV.  K  k 
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nvfaat  I  think  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which 
18  to  live  in  the  antient  world,  and  there 
IQ  ftudy  the  men  and  ihe  manners,  the 
arts  and  the  fciences,  Unlefs  we  do  fOi  it 
is  very  natural  to  beliere  that  men  are  and 
always  have  been  the  fame,  in  all  ages  and 
nations }  and  that  the  antient  languages, 
tho'  different  from  the  modern,  as  we  fee 
one  modern  language  is.  from  another,  are 
no  better  in  any  relpefi. 

This  notion,  of  men  and  their  arts  ha* 
ving  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  would  difpofe  fuch  critics  to  be-* 
Ueve,  that  all  that  we  read  in  the  Ha)icar- 
naflian,  in  Ariftotle,  and  tn  Cicero,  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  antient  profe,  was  mere  ima- 
gination :  But  they  have  at  kail  the  idea 
of  the  rhythm  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables ; 
tho'  we  have  not  the  pradicc  of  it,  even 
in  reading  the  antient  verfe*.  None  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  however,  will  be  fo  bold  as  to 
deny  that  the  antient  verfe  was  formed  by 
this  rhythm,  ^nd  not  by  accent,  fuch  as 
that  with  which  we  read  it.    And,  as  their 

•  Vol.  U.  book  il.  c9^  6. 
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profe  was  compofed  in  the  fame  language 
as  their  verfe,  it  is  inpoifible  to  deny,  that 
their  ears  muft  have  perceived  the  quanti*- 
ty  of  the  fyllable;*  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other :  And  if  fo^  I  think  it  is  alfo  im« 
poffible  to  deny,  hut  that  they  muil  have 
judged  the  rhythms  in  one  profe  compo{i«, 
tioOf  to  be  more  agreeable  than  in  another. 

The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 
this  rhythm  of  profe  can  be  1  educed  to  an 
art,  as  y(rc\\  as  the  rhythm  of  verfe  ?  Now^ 
this  is  done  both  by  Ariftotle  and  the  Har 
licarnaflian,  and  particularly  by  the  Hali* 
carnaffian^  who  hsiS  told  us  the  feet  that, 
are  proper  for  the  grave  and  dignified  com- 
pofition,  or  for  fuch  as  is  rather  pleafant 
and  fweet  than  grave  *•  And  he  has  il» 
luftrated  his  dodrine  by  examples  from 
the  beft  profe  writers,  whofe  compofitions 
he  has  (canned^  and  meafured  by  feet,  as 
carefully  as  we  do  Greek  or  Latin  verfe; 
and  fhown  that  the  feet  they  ufe  are  vc^ry 
well  fuited  to  that  colour  of  ftile  in  which 
they  write ;  and,  to  illuftrate  this,  matter 

*  Ibi(J.  cap.  17.  and  22,  23* 
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further,  he  has  con  traded  the  rhythms  of 
thofc  good  wrjiters,  with  the-rhythms  of  a 
very  bad  writer,  of  his  own  time  as  it  ap^ 
pears,  one  Hegejtus  *  ;   for,  as  he  tells  ua 
in  another  place,  the  art  of  that  nunieroiis 
compofition  began  to  be  loft  about  his  time. 
And  he  (hows  us,  that  proper  rhythms  not 
only  give  a  beautiful  colour  to  the  ftile, 
'  but  are  imitative  and  expreflive,  particu- 
larly of  motion,  of  which  he  gives  a  fine 
example,  from  the  defcription  of  Syfiphus 
and  his  done  in  Homer  f*     If  any  body 
be  not  convinced  of  the  cffed  of  rhythm 
in  profe,  by  what  Ariftotle  and  the  Hali- 
carnailian  have  faid,  I  refer  him  to  Cicero 
in  his  book  entitled  Orator ^  where,  in  the 
paflage  I  have  quoted  from  him  above,  he 
fpeaks  of  all  compofition  without  numbers 
as  loofe  and  diffolute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men.     He  there 
examines  the  matter  mod  accuiately,  and 
inquires,//:^,  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  rhythm  in  profe,  which  he  determines 

*  Ibid.  cap.  1 8. 
f  Cap.  2p. 
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very  clearly  in  the  affiraiative :  And,  idfy^ 
Whether  the  feet,  which  conftitute  that 
rhythm,  are  not  the  fame  with  the  feet  that 
make  verfe.  And  he  fays  they  are,  and 
fhows  what  poetical  feet  are  proper  for  th^ 
rhythm  of  profe*.  And,  in  the  fame  place, 
he  gives  us  the  hiflory  of  this,  art  of  mi* 
merpus  profe,  which,  being  the  completioix. 
of  the  oratorial  ftile^  was  not  difc9ye|«4' 
till  later  times  t« 

But  bow  aire  we  to  diftiqgvjih  the  rhythm 
of  verfe.from  that  of  profe  ?  And* the  Halt* 
carnailian  tells  us,  ths^t  \%  is  by  th,c  rhythm 
of  verfe  being  eK9:£tly  meafured,  ati4  the 
fame  rhythms  returning  ^gain  at  certain 
intervals:  Whereas  the  rhythm  of  profe  is 
not  reftrided  to  any  certain  meafure;  nor 
does  it  return  at  certain  intervals^  but  is 
difiufed  thro'  the  whole  compofition^and  ufed, 
by  the  writer  or  fpeaker  in  fuch  a  manner^, 
as,  he  thinks,  mod  agreeable  to  the  fubjed^ 
he  treats.     And  he  compares  the  mixture 

♦  Cap.  $6.  and  57. 

t  Ibid,  cap.  52.  ^ 
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of  the  different  rhythms  in  the  fame  com- 
pofition^  to  the  mixture  of  colours  in  a 
piQtLte^  which  is  very  different,  according 
to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  painter,  or 
the  fubjed  of  the  picture  *. 

That  thofe  rhythms  of  the  antient  profe, 
aw  well  as  of  the  antient  verfe,  muft  have 
had  a  wonderful  efftO:  upon  the  mind8  of 
the  hearers,  I  cannot  doubt.  And  1  believe 
what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  fuch  power  to  pleafe  the  ears, 
or  aSed  the  mind  f :  For,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  eliewhere,  it  is  by  motion,  more  than  by 
any  thing  elfe,  that  paiEons  and  fentiments 
are  ei^prefled  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  in 
that  way  iht  pantomime  art  moves  us  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  art.  Now,  rhythm 
isnothing  but  various  modifications  of  the 
motion  of  the  voice.  In  fhort,  it  is  juft 
what  Time  in  mufic  is ;  and  what  the  ef- 
feiSt  of  that  is,  every  mufician  knows* 

•  Cap.  21. 
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I  think  it  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  H^ 
licarnailian,  that/ with  refpeA  to  the  com- 
podtion,  (for  he  fpeaks  only  of  that  part 
of  ftile,  not  of  the  choice  of  words),  the 
greatcft  beauty  of  profe  is  to  be  like  veirfe, 
and  of  verfe  to  be  like  profe  *i  This  re- 
quires fome  explanation,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  f.  As  to  profe  refembling  verfe, 
he  tells  us,  that  verfe  has  a  certain  regular 
meafure  returning  at  certain  intervals,  at 
the  diftance  of  one. verfe,  as  in  the  he- 
roic poetry,  or  of  fevcral,  as  in  (Irophes 
and  antiftrophes  in  the  lyrick  poetry;  and 
it  confifls  of  certain  feet  arranged  in  a  ceic* 
tain  order :  Whereas  profe  has  no  regular 
return  of  the  fame  rhythms,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  certain  feet  in  a  certain  order,  but 
mixes  them  together  as  the  writer  thinks 
proper;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
good  profe  is  eupu6jxo$,  or  eujxgrpo;,  not  ep- 
/svV^9  ^^  f/xjuceTpo^,  as  verfe  is;  and  again, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  accents  and  tones,  it  is 
^ujxeAnf,  not  ^jxjxeAijs,  as  mufic  is.    Thefc 

*  Ibid.  cap.  20.  in  fine* 
t  Cap,  25. 
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terms  t  cannot  render  in  £iigli(h|  becaufe 
as  we  haire  pot  the  thing,  we  have  not  the 
words  for  it ;  but  after  what  I  have  faid, 
I  am  fure  the  Greek  fcholar  will  undcf-^ 
ftand  them ;  or  if  1  have  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plained '  the  matter,  let  him  have  recourfe 
to  the  Halicarnafiian  himfelf,  who  has  ex- 
plained thera  much  more  copioufly  and  e- 
legantly  than  I  am  capable  of  doing ;  and 
he  has  taken  the  more  pains  to  do  it,  that, 
as  it  appears  from  what  he  fays,  it  was  a 
my  ftery  to  the  critics  of  his  time ;  therefore 
he  invites  thole  only,  to  hear  ^ots  6^/41$  &frt^ 
6upa$  eiri^ee^e  ^sfitiXoiS^  the  form  of  words 
they  ufed  in  the  myfteries. 

What  makes  the  matter  very  clear  to  my 
apprehehiioh,  is  the  example  he  gives  of 
certain  fpeciefes  of  thf  Greek  lyrick  poetry 
whereof  the  periods  or  (Irophes  as  they  were 
called,  were  fo  long,  and  fo  much  varied  in 
the  compofition,  that  the  regular  return  of 
the  meafare  was  forgot*;  and  in  the dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  tells  us,  they  mixed 
the  different  melodies  of  the  diatonick,  the 


♦  Cap.  26. 
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chromatic,,  and  the  cn-harmonic  *,  and  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  f. 
Sothatthe  mufic  was  as  much  varied  as  the 
poetry;  and  the  rhythms  of  the  poetry 
were  fuch,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be, 
like  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  ^upuGjxos 
not  iffv^fjLoi. 

The  examples  of  fuch  numerous  com- 
pofition  in  profe  he  takes  chiefly  from 
Demofthenes ;  and  particularly  from  two 
orations  of  his,  the  one  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Cteftphon^  and  the  other  againft 
Ariftocrates  J,  where  he  is  at  pains  to 
fhow,  that  the  rhythms  in  thofe  orations 
were  not  accidental,  but  ftudied :  And  he 
compares  them  to  fundry  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  there  are  the  fame  rhythms,  only 
Demofthenes  has  added  perhaps  or  taken 
away  a  foot,  that  it  might  ft  ill  continue  profe. 

Vol  IV,  L  I 


*  Cap.  19. 
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I  muft  cdnfefs,  that  my  ear  is  not  fo  learned, 
nor  I  belreve  is  any  modern  ear,  as  to  per--' 
ceive  thofe  rhythms.  But  that  is  no  reafon, 
why  we  ftiould  difbelieve  what  fo  great  a 
critic  as  the  Halicarnaflfian,  and  himfelf 
too  fo  fine  a  writer,  fays  of  them.  Or  if 
we  fhould  not  give  credit  to  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  can  re- 
jedi  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  tells 
us,  as  the  Halicarnafiian  does,  that  the  flile 
of  oratory  muft  have  rhythms,  tho'  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  metre  or  mea- 
fured  rhythm  :  And  he  mentions  the  me- 
trical feet  that  he  thinks  proper  for  ora- 
tory *. 

But  tho'  we  cannot  perceive  the  rhythms 
of  DemoftheneSjthere  is  certainly  agreatdeal 
of  art  in  his  ftile,  but  more  concealed  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  I  know,  fo  much  its  not 
to  be  difcovered,  except  by  a  learned  read- 
er, who  has  formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  beft  antient  authors,  and  knows 
the  art,  by  which,  of  common  words,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  an  uncommon 

*  Rh$torica^  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 
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llile  may  be  formed.  But  of  the  ftife  of 
Demofthencs,  which  the  Halicarnaflian, 
i  think,  with  great  jufticei  confiders  as  the 
moft  perfedt  ftile  of  oratory,  I  (hall  fay 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  fequel. 

What  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  of  num- 
bers being  concealed  even  in  poetry,  may 
be  illuttrated  from  fome  Eilglifh  poetry, 
we  have,  fuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  VAl" 
legro  and  //  Penferofo  of  Milton,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dryden's  ode  to  St  Cecilia, 
where  the  rhymes  are  fometimes  at  fuch  a  di- 
fiance  from  one  another,  that  the  ear  hard- 
ly perceives  them,  nor  difcovers  that  (bme 
of  the  lines  do  not  rhyme  at  all  with  any 
other ;  and  when,  befides  that,  the  verfes 
are  of  fuch  unequal  length,  and  differing 
alfo  fo  much  in  meafure,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing iambics^  others  trochaics^  others  dna-^ 
fefts^  I  think  they  may  be  accounted  ra- 
ther meafured  profe  than  poetry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  pleafant  to  my  ear 
than  any  regular  verfification  we  have. 

What  in  our  profe  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  loofe  numbers,  which  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian  requires  in  fine  profe,  is  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  Lord  Shaftelbury's  dialogue, 
entitled  the  Moralijis ;  only  the  numbers 
are  not  concealed  as  the  Hajicarnaflian 
would  have  them  to  be,  but  are  too  appa- 
rent, and  therefore  make  the  compofition 
to  be  like  poetry.  There  is  fome  mcafured 
profe  of  the  fame  kind,  written  by  his 
kinfman  the  late  Mr  Harris,  and  fubjoined 
to  his  dialogue  upon  art.  The  numbers  in 
it  are  better  concealed,  but  the  words  are 
not  fo  fplendid  ;  nor  is  there  fo  much  of 
good  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  fenfe 
and  matter  are  very  good. — And  fo  much 
the  refemblance  of  profe  to  verfe. 

As  to  the  making  verfe  like  profe,  this 
is  done  by  compofing  poetry, as  we  do  profe, 
in  periods,  and  making  the  periods  and 
their  feveral  members  cut  the  verfe,  and 
run  into  different  verfes.  Of  this  he  gives 
fome  beautiful  examples  from  Homer  *,  the 
greateft  author,  according  to  his  judgment, 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  mod  perfedl  mo- 

*  Chap.  2(J. 
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del  of  every  beauty  of  ftUe,  either  in  the 
words  or  compofition  *•  Of  this  Milton  s 
blank  verfe  in  the  Paradife  Lqji  is  as  good 
an  example  as  we  could  have;  for  we  have 
there  periods  often  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  one  I  have  obferved  in  Satan's  firft 
fpeech  to  Beelzebub,  in  the  firft  book,  of 
no  lefs  than  twenty-one  lines,  divided 
among  the  feveral  verfes ;  which  has  a 
fine  eflfedt,  giving  to  verfe  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  profe  compofition  t-  How 
diflferent,  in  this  refpea,  the  blank  verfe  of 
Shakefpeare  is  from  Milton's,  every  reader 
of  tafte  and  judgment  muft  obferve. 

The  third  thing  required  to  make  a  fine 
ftile  is  variety,  without  which,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  faid,  there  is  no  beauty  in 
language  any  more  than  in  ftile,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  work  of  art.  For,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  has  obferved,  variety  is  by  na- 

*  Chap.  24. 

t  See  what  I  have  further  faid  on  this  fubjcft.  Vol. 
II.  p.  396. 
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ture  fo  agreeable  to  us,  that  nothing  plea^* 
fes  us  without  it ;  fo  that  even  the  fineft 
and  moft  pleafant  things  do  not  pleafe  ui 
if  long  continued  without  variation*;  and 
he  requires,  that  there  fhould  not  only  be 
a  change  of  words  of  different  kinds,  fome 
long  dnd  fome  fhort,  and  with  different 
fledlions;  and  fometimes  compofed  into 
periods  of  different  members  of  various 
lengths,  and  fometimes  in  fhort  fentences 
without  periods,  with  a  variety  too  of 
rhythms;  but  even  the  tones,  he  requires, 
fhould  be  varied,  fo  that  words  of  the  fame 

m 

tone  fhould  not  be  put  together  f. 

How  much  variety  is  wanted  both  in 
our  verfe  and  profe  at  prefent,  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Milton,  who  in   this,  as  well   as   every 


*  Cap.  19.  and  cap.  12.  where  he  fays,  yLirtLfity^n 
wttfr^i  i/)y#u  xv^*  'fl^"*  Homer  has  faid  long  before 
him, 

f  Chap.  12.  and  19* 
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thing  elfe,  has  imitated  the  antient  com* 
pofition  as  far  as  the  ftinted  genius  of 
his  language  would  permit  him.  How 
agreeably  he  has  varied  his  verfe  by^  com* 
polition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
confifting  too  of  members  different  both 
in  length  and  nuraljer,  I  have  jdft  now 
obferved ;  and  as  to  his  profe,  I  have  gi- 
ven, in  the  third  Volume  of  this  work  *, 
an  example  of  his  fkill  in  compofing  rheto- 
rical periods.  As  to  his  plain  ftile,  didadic 
or  narrative,  he  periodifes  it  alfo,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different.  Of  this  plain  ftile 
you  have  a  very  good  example  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Paradife  Loft^  which,  tho'  it  be 
not  fo  much  varied  in  the  compofition  as 
his  rhetorical  ftile,  (nor  indeed  ought  it 
to  be  fo),  has  nothing  of  that  tedious  uni- 
formity, which  is  to  be  obferved  in .  our 
prefent  writings. 

I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjed*  that, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  to  make  a 
fine  period,  there  muft  not  only  be  vari- 
.ety  in  the  compofition  but  in  the  matter; 

•  Vol.  ill.  p.  5 If 
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becaufe  it  gives  occafion  to  vary  properly 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  greateft 
beauty  of  pronunciation,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  reading.  The  players  often  do  this  af- 
fedediy,  and  merely  to  avoid  a  monotony* 
This,  I  think,  is  more  difagreeable,  than  e- 
ven  a  monotony,  if  the  fenfe  require  it  (hould 
be  fo  fpoken.  But  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  compofition,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  variety  enough  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words,  to  make  a  variation  of  voice,  both 
proper  and  neceffary  for  making  the  fenfe 
well  underftood.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
compofition  of  this  preface,  with  the  pre- 
■fent  Englifli  and  French  compofitions,  (I 
name  them  together,  becaufe  1  am  afraid 
they  are  too  like  one  another),  and  if  he 
has  any  tafte  or  judgment,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  difference  more  clearly  than  any 
words  can  explain  it.  As  to  Milton's  La- 
tin, there  is  as  much  variety  in  it  as  in  a- 
ny  Roman  writer.  In  this  beauty  of  ftile, 
more  if  poffible  than  in  any  other,  Demof- 
thenes  excels  j  and  is  in  that  way  peculiar- 
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ly  diftiriguiflied  from  Ifocrates  in  Greek, 
and  Cicero  in  Latin. 


I  fliould  now  fpeak  of  the  fourth  thing, 
which  the  Halicarnaffian  requires  to  make 
a  fine  ftile,  I  mean  decorum  2ind/uitablene/s 
to  thefubjeB :  But  of  this  I  am  to  treat 
in  the  next  chapter ;  and  I  will  conclude 
this  with  fome  obfervations,  which  natu- 
rally arife  from  what  I  have  faid. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  tho'  it  be  evident 

from  what  I  have  faid,  that  we  cannot 

have  tones  and  rhythms,  fuch  as  adorned 

the  antient  languages,  yet  I  do  not  think 

it  impoflible  to  .vary  our  profe  compofi- 

tion  agreeably  by  our  accents.     Of  this  I 

.  have  given  a  hint  in  my  third  volume*  of 

this  work.      Our  poetry   is  undoubtedly 

made  by  accents,  and  by  accents  only  and 

a  certain  number  of  fyllables  in  our  blank 

verfe.     Of  thefe  we  compofe  feet  of  diflfe- 

rent  kinds,  as  1  have  fhqwn  elfewhere  f, 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 

*  Page  49.  and  5<^ 

f  Vol.  11.  p.  383.  and  following^. 
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fuch  as  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapeftic 
Now,  1  know  nothing  to  hinder  us  to  give 
to  our  profe  certain  numbers  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  thefe  feet,  not  rieturning  regu- 
larly in  a  certain  order,  as  in  our  poetry, 
but  fo  difFufed  thro'  the  ftile,  as  to  aflfeft 
the  ear  agreeably.  The  great  fault  I  find 
with  the  profe  of  that  kind,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  Englifh,  is  that  only  one 
of  thefe  feet  is  ufed,  namely  the  iambic, 
and  fometimes  fo  ufed  as  to  make  an  en- 
tire heroic  verfe,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Lordi. 
Shaftefbury's  rhapfody.  Now,  1  would 
have  the  other  two  feet  likewife  ufed  :  In 
this  way  IViilton  has  diverfified  his  verfe, 
very  finely  I  think,  in  the  Comus  ;  and  I 
am  not  fure  but  our  profe  ftile  might  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  fame  way,  without 
being  run  into  poetry.  Cicero  has  made 
the  fame  obfervation  with  refpedt  to  the 
rhythms  of  antient  profe,  and  finds  fault 
with  Ariftotle  for  confining  that  rhythm  to 
one  foot,  viz.  the  paean ;  whereas  he  thinks, 
that  other  feet,  fuch  as  the  daSiyle  and  ^- 
fiapeft^  may  be  admitted,  and  in  fhort  all 
feet,  but  fo  varied  and  blended  together, 
that  the  compofition  may  appear  not  loofe 
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or  diflblute,  yet  not  altogether  numerous 
or  poetical  *.  Theie  ohfervations  upon 
the  numbers  of  our  Englifti  profe,  I  only 
throw  out  as  conjeflures,  of  which  perhaps 
fomething  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  more  leifure  than  I  to  fpeculate  upon 
fuch  fubjeds.  -  One  certain  way  of  varying ' 
not  only  our  ftile  in  profe,  but  likewife  in 
verfe,  I  have  already  fuggefted ;  I  mean  by 
compofition' in  periods  of  various  lengths, 
and  confifting  of  members  differing  both  in 
length  and  number.  And  in  thefe  periods, 
there  may  be  ufed  thofe  ornaments  of  which 
I  have  treated  at  fome  length  elfewhere  f, 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like,  contraries 
oppofed  to  contraries,  with  a  like  ftrudure 
or  compofition  of  words,  and  claufules  or 
cadencies  of  the  fame  kmd.  Such  orna- 
ments our  language  admits;  and  thefe,  fays 
Cicero  J,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  the  ftile.     But  they  muft  not  be  intern* 

*  Orator,  cap.  57.    ^ 

f  Vol.  III.  p.  85.  and  following. 

J  Orator,  cap.  6^. 
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peratcly  or  immoderately  ufed,  otherwife 
they  become  difgufting,  and  in  hiftory  or 
narrative  of  any  kind,  ttiey  deftroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  reality. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Halicarnafliaa 
tells  us,  that  there  were  thofe  in  his  time, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  Demof- 
thenes  was  at  fo  much  pains,  and  beftowed 
fo  much  time  in  meafuring  fyllables,  and 
joining  words  fo  artificially  together  in 
periods,  or  members  of  periods,  and  in 
fhort,  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  them 
poffible.  This  they  thought  a  drudgery, 
that  no  man  of  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  *. 
And,  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  art 
of  compofition  being,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
the  greater  part  loft  in  his  time,  there  fhould 
be  critics  that  did  noc  think  that  it  ever 
was  pradifed,  to  the  degree  of  perfedlion 
mentioned  by  the  Halicarnaffian.  Neither 
am  I  much  furprifed,  that  modern  critics, 
who  have  not  made  an  accurate  ftudy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 

*  De  Compofitmey  cap.  25. 
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ind  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  voice, 
iLOuld  doubt  whether  it  was  poffible,  that 
my  language  could:  be  fpoken  with  fuch 
I  variety  of  rhythms  and  accents  as  he  de- 
scribes ;  Whereas,  the  critics  of  his  time, 
i^^hen  the  Greek  was  ftill  a  living  language, 
ind  fpoken  with  all  that  variety,  could  not 
:>ut  believe  that  it  was  poffible  to  compofe 
'uch  profe  as  he  has  defcribed,  though  they 
jiight  not  believe  that  ever  it  was  prafti- 
Ted,  or  if  pradtifed,  could  have  fuch  effeds 
IS  he  afcribes  to  it. 

The  anfwer,  which  the  Halicarnaffian 
nakes  to  this  objedion,  I  think,  is  a  good 
3ne.  He  fays,  that  at  the  time  Demof- 
:henes  compofed  thofe  orations,  the  art 
of  writing  was  fo  much  ftudied  at  A- 
:hens,  and  particularly  by  Plato  and  Ifo- 
:rates,  that  their  compofitions  appeared  to 
3e  polifhed  and  turned,  as  it  were  in  a 
:urning  loom.  Ifocrates,  he  fays,  beftowed 
:en  years  at  leaft,  fome  fay  more;  upon  a 
fmgle  oration,  viz.  his  Panagyric.  And 
Plato  dill  not  give  over  labouring  in  the 
arrangement  and  trimming  of  words,  when 
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he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appeared 
from  his  pocket  book  when  he  died,  in 
which  the  firft  fentence  of  his  work  upon 
PoHty  was  found  yarioufly  arranged.  As 
therefore  Demofthenes  laboured  fo  much, 
as  is  well  known  he  did,  to  excell  every 
body  in  the  oratorial  art,  he  thought  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  labour  the  words 
as  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  make  his  o« 
rations  pleafe  the  ear  as  much  as  the  un- 
derftanding.  If,  fays  the  Halicarnaffian, 
fculptors  and  painters  beftow  fo  much 
time  and  pains  in  executing  every  the  leaft 
thing  belonging  to  their  art  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfedlion,  how  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  Demofthenes  would  be  at  lefs 
pains,  working,  not  upon  corruptible  ma- 
terials fuch  as  they  wrought  uponj  but  up- 
on fuch  as  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  to  ac- 
quire him  much  greater  glory  than  they 
could  afpire  to.  This  example,  from  thefe 
other  arts  he  mentions,  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  convincing :  For  we  know,  from 
what  remains  of  the  antient  ftatues,  that 
beiides  the 'noble  ideas  exprefled  by  them, 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  figures, 
there  is  an  exaduefs,  and  what  we  would 
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call  a  minutenefs  io  the  execution,  that  is 
really  wonderful ;  for  the  marble  is-polifh- 
ed  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and  all  the  fi- 
news  and  mufcles  fo  finifhed,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it. 

The  HalicarnafEan  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  however  operofe  and  difficult  fuch 
elaborate  compolitions  as  thofe  of  Demof- 
thenes  might  be  at  firft,  yet  by  affiduous 
pradlice,  they  would  be  performed  at  laft 
with  tolerable  eafe  ;  and  he  gives  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  from  another  art,  which 
I  think  very  appofite.  A  man,  f^ys  he, 
who  has  learned  and  pradifed  mufici  very 
much,  will  upon  the  firft  hearing  of  a  new 
piece,  be  able  with  very  little  trouble  to 
perform  it:  And  accordingly  now-a-days, 
we  fee  that  a  girl,  who  has  pradlifed  the 
harpficord  much,  will  be  able  almoft  at 
light  to  perform  a  new  piece,  and  will  play 
you  at  once  three  or  four  parts  of  a  tune, 
after  fhe  has  ftudied  it  a  little,  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  fhe  will  be  talking  to  you 
all  the  while. 
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At  the  fame  time  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
true,  what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that 
fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demofthenes, 
could  not  have  been  compofed  without 
great  labour,  greater  I  believe,  than  any 
work  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  mufic. 
But  after  the  compofition  was  finifhed,  the 
labour  was  not  at  an  end ;  for  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  orator's  art  remained  to 
be  performed  j  1  mean  the  fpeaking,  or 
what  they  called  the  aiiion:  Under  which 
they  included  not  only  the  gefture  of  the 
body,  which  was  very  confiderable, ,  (for 
befides  the  action  of  their  arms,  they  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward,  or  to  either  (ide, 
as  I  am  told  the  pleaders  in  Italy  do  at  this 
day),  but  the  look  and  adion  of  the  face  in 
fpeaking,  and  alfo  the  management  of  the 
voice,  or  what  we  call  the  pronunciation*. 
Now  action,  as  Demofthenes  tells  us,  was 
the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  quality 


*  Cicero,  de  Orctorcj  Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Quid  ego  de 
aAione  ipfa  plura  dicam,  quae  motu  corporis,  quae 
geftuy  quae  vnltu,  quae  vocis  conformationc  ac  varie- 
tate  modcrandit  1  ?  Quae  fola  per  fe  ipfa  quanta  fit, 
hiftrionum  Icvis  ars  ct  fcena  declarant. 
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of  an  orator :  And  the  more  I  attend  to  pu« 
blic  fpeaking,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation  j  fbr  it  is  by- 
it  chiefly  that  the  character  of  the  fpeaker 
is  indicated,  one  of  the  three  great  fources 
of  pcrfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
more  by  it  than  by  what  he  fays  are  the 
paflSons  of  the  hearers  excited,  which  are 
the  fecond  fource  of  perfuafion  according 
to  Ariftotle:  And  even  the  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  third  and  laft 
fource  of  perfuafion,  have  a  very  much 
greater  efFedt  when  well  fpoken,  than  they 
have  otherwife. 

But  there  is  ftill  more  in  the  art  of  the 
antient  orator :  For,  before  the  fpeech  is 
pronounced,  it  muft  be  got  by  heart ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  antient  ora- 
tors ufed  any  notes  while  they  were  fpeak- 
ing ;  and  yet,  among  the  many  defeats  of 
orators,  which  Cicero  mentions,  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  where  he  fpeaks  of  want 
of  memory,  except  once,  where  he  tells  U8| 
that  the  orator's  memory  having  failed  him^ 

Vol  iV.  N  n 
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he  faid  he  was  bewitcbcw  *.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reafon  that,  Cicero  fays,  that 
without  memory,  every  thing  elfe  in  an 
orator,  however  great  and  excellent,  is  of 
no  fignificationt*  Now,  there  was  among 
thpm  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  modern 
times,  I  mean  an  art  of  memory ;  for  e- 
very  thing  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  art  and  rule :  And  indeed 
1  think  it  is  impoflible,  that  without  fome 
fuch  art  they  could  have  pronounced  o^ 
rations  fo  very  long,  and  fo  very  well  com- 
pofed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  fpo- 
ken  extempore.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
argument  or  conjedure  upon  this  fubjeftj 
for  that  they  had  an  art  of  memory,  is  a 
fad  fo  well  attelied,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.     Cicero  has  fpoken  of  it  at  fome 

•  Oratory  cap.  37* 

f  Cicero  de  Oratore^  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  The  words  are. 

*  Quid  dicam  de  thefauro  rerum  omnium  memoria, 

*  quae,  nifi  cuftos  inventis  cogitatifque  rebus  et  verbis 
^  adhibeatur,  intelligimus  omnia,  etiamfi  praeclariffiiwa 
«  fuerint  in  oratore,  peritura.' 
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ngth  in  his  feco^PflSbk  de  oratore^  as  a 
ling  of  common  ufe  at  that  time  ;  for 
2  fays,  that  it  is  res  not  a  et  pervulgata. 
nd  he  tells  us,  that  not  only  things  were 
referred  in  the  memory  by  this  art,  but 
ren  words  *.  The  author  of  the  books, 
/  Herennium^  by  fome  critics  afcribed  to 
le  Cornificius,  but  undoubtedly  the  work 
F  an  antient  rhetorician,  treats  more  ful- 
''  of  it,  and  is  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
lake  us  undetftand  wherein  the  art  con- 
ftst-  Both  Cicero  and  he  agree  in  this, 
lat  it  was  by  a  reference  to  fenfible  ob- 
:<as  that  the  memory  both  of  things  and 
f  words  was  preferved.  They  therefore 
nagined  to  themfelves  certain  places  or 
Ki  as  they* called  them,  fuch  as  houfes  or 
orticos  ;  and  in  thefe  they  conceived  cer- 
lin  images  of  things  and  of  words,  which 
laces  and  images  fuggeft'ed  to  them  what* 
ver  they  were  to  fay.  The  author, 
d  Herenniunty  compares   the  places  to  the 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Oratore^  cap.  87.  and  88. 
t  Lib.  3.  ad  Herenmimt^  cap.  16.  and  21. 
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wax  or  paper  on  which  they  wrote,  the  i- 
mages  to  the  letters  and  words  compo* 
f<;d  of  thofe  letters,  the  difpofition  and 
placing  of  thofe  images  to  the  writing,  and 
the  pronunciation  to  reading  ^.  As  to  the 
images  for  the  words,  Cicero  obferves^  that 
that  there  were  fome  words,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  natural  image  or  repre- 
fentation,  fuch  as  the  words  that  conned 
the  feveral  parts  of  difcourfe,  commonly 
called  conjundions :  But  of  thefe,  fays 
he,  we  muft,  from  our  own  imagination, 
form  images  which  we  are  conftantly  to 
ufe  f.  By  this  art,  he  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  the  natural  memory  was  not 
opprefled  or  impaired,  as  fome  people  i- 
magined,  but  greatly  improved.  And  it 
was  not  only  practiced  in  Rome,  but  in 
Greece  ;  for  Antonius,  who  there  fpeaks, 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  knew  two  famous  men 
in  that  country,  Carneades  and  Sceptius 
Metrodorus^  who  both  faid  that  they  could 
in  thofe  places^  in  their  memory,  fix  the 
images  of  things  and  words,  as  they  could 
fix  letters  in  wax« 

*  Ibid.  cap.  17. 

f  Di  Oratore^  Vb*  %•  cap.  8t. 
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Whether  this  art,  from  the  account  gi- 
ven of  it  by  thofe  two  authors,  could  be  re- 
vived and  pradiced  now  a  days,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay*  But  we  are  aflured 
by  both  of  them,  that  the  ufe  of  it  could 
not  be  learned  without  the  greateft  dili- 
gence and  moft  affiduous  pradice.  Yet  it 
was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  orator's  art  a- 
mong  the  antients,  and  is  now  thought  fo 
little  neceffary,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ftudied. 
But,  when  we  join  to  it  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  practiced  among  the  antients,  and 
all  that  variety  of  things  which  an  ora- 
tor muft  know  to  be  perfect  of  his  kind  * ; 
— And  when  to  all  this  we  further  add 
certain  qualities  of  the  body,  not  required  in 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  fuch  as  a  fine 
perfon,  a  commanding  afpedl,  and  a  clear 
and  ftrong  voice, 


*  Craffus,  in  Cicero  de  Oratore^  requires  that  he  fhould 
be  learned  in  all  arts  and  fciences  j  and  indeed,  if  he 
is  to  fpcak  eloquently  upon  any  of  them,  he  muft  un- 
derftand  it ;  and,  even  in  fpeaking  upon  any  common 
fubjeft,  he  may  ufe  llluftrations  from  arts  and  fciences, 
which  will  both  adorn  his  ftile,  ahd  ferve  to  make  his 
fubjedl  better  underftood. 
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fopulares 

Vincentem  Jlrepitusy  et  tiatam  rebus  agendis  •, 

Ithink  we  muft  conclude,  as  Cicero  does,  that 
it  is  a  moft  wonderful  art,  and  that  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given  why  fo  few  have  excel* 
led  in  it,  even  in  countries  fuch  as  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  fuch  rewards  were  pro- 
pofed  to  excellence  in  it,  "  niji  ret  quandam 
•*  incredibilem  magnitudinem  ac  difficult a^ 
"  tem'\.^  One  part  of  the  art  only,  I  mean 
the  compofition,  tho'  not  the  greateft  in 
the  opinion  of  Demofthenes,  required,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it,  a  diligence  and  attention, 
fuch  as  there  is  no  example  of  in  our  time: 
So  that,  if  we  equal  or  excel,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, the  antients  in  the  writing  art,  it 
muft  be  by  a  wonderful  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius, which  enables  us  with  very  much 
worfe  materials,  and  much  lefs  induftry,  to 
make  finer  or  even  as  fine  compofitions. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  that  opinion 
but  who  think  as  I  do,  that  we  never  could 


.  *  Hcratif  Epytola  ad  Pi/ones  \  fee  the  quotation  from 
Cicero  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  ipi. 

t  De  Oratroej  lib.  I.  cap,  5. 
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have  invented  nor  cannot  excel  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  except  by  the  imitation  of  the 
antients,  I  would  earneilly  recommend  the 
reading  and  the  ftudying  diligently  of  the 
Halicarnaffian's  critical  works,  without 
which,  I  think  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  a 
great  performer,  or  even  a  gopd  judge  in 
the  writing  art.  In  Ariftotle's  poetics  and 
his  books  upon  rhetoric,  we  have  the  ge- 
neral and  philofophical  principles  of  criti- 
cifm  and  good  tafte  very  accurately  laid 
down.  But  Dionylius  is  more  particular 
and  inftru£ts  you  as  accurately  and  minute- 
ly, as  I  believe  he  did  his  pupils  he  taught 
at  Rome,  to  one  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
work  upon  compofitioriy  which  I  have  fo  of- 
ten quoted.  I  read  him  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  not  only  for  the  matter  but  for 
the  Jiilc^  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  truly  Attic,  and  the  mod  copious 
as  well  as  moft  elegant  ftile  of  criticifm 
that  is  extant.  I  do  not  think  that  he  de- 
ferves  at  all  the  cenfure  of  Photius  upon 
fome  Attic  writers,  that  they  are  too  Attic; 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  ftile  is  fb 
artificial  as  to  be  obfcure,  which  I  think  is 
true  of  one  great  Attic  writer,  namely  Thu- 
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cydides.  This  fault  the  Halicarnaffian  has 
noted  in  him,  but  I  think  has  himfelf  a« 
voided  altogether;  for,  unlefs  where  hig 
text  is  corrupted,  1  think  he  is  a  very  cleaif 
author,  fo  clear  that,  in  many  places,  a 
good  Greek  fcholar  can,  at  the  firft  read- 
ing, correct  the  error  of  the  manufcript. 
Hudfon's  edition  from  the  Oxford  prefs  is. 
an  excellent  one  ;  only  I  think  he  fliould 
have  taken  into  the  text  all  the  corredions 
from  MSS.  which  he  mentions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  page,  particularly  from  the  Vat- 
tican  MS.  And  there  are  fome  emendati- 
ons fuggefted  by  fuch  critics  as  Sylbrugius 
and  Harry  Stephen,  which  are  fo  evident, 
that  I  think  he  ought  to  have  admitted 
them  into  the  text,  and  degraded  the  com- 
mon reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  page : 
And  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  the  learned 
in  Oxford  would  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edition  of  him  in  that  form,  and 
without  a  tranflation,  fo  that  it  might  be 
carried  about  in  two  or  three  pocket  vo- 
lumes.    For  it  is  a  book  that  a  fcholar  ought 

No&ima  verfare  manu,  verfare  diurna. 
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CHAP.      VI. 


^  j^^gi^S  9f  "^hat  is  proper  in  nvriting^ 
the  fubjed  only  to  be  conftdered, — Stile, 
divided  according  to  thefubjeSi^  is  of  ftx 
kindsj—i.  Epiftolary  ^At^—Jhould  be 
concife^  and  ivithout  any  thing  like  com-- 
pqfition  in  periods. — The  ancients  excelled 
in  that  kind  ofivriting  as  ivell  as  in  ,^- 
'uery  other. — 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That 
nothing  el/e  but  converfation  ^written. — 
Of  the  Jlile  of  converfation^-^env  excel 
in  it.*— 'Bodily  qualities  necejfary  for  that 
excellence. — Some  fo  deficient  in  thefe^ 
that  it  is  impojjtble  they  can  converfeagree^ 
ably. — Speaking  and  moving  difiingui/b 
a  gentleman  and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe.-^Bothfludied  more  in  France  than 
in  Britain. — Defers  of  pronunciation  in 
private  converfation  may  be  correSted.-'^ 
Of  the  fault  oftoofaflfpeaking.-^Ofthecofn^ 
Vol.  IV.  O  o 
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trary  extreme. — Of /peaking  toojlonv  and 
ivith  an  affe6led  gravity. — Of  toojirong 
emphafis  in  f peaking. — Too  muchjiudy  to 
/peak  "well  muji  not  be  Jhoivn  in  private 
converfation. — Provincial  and pr of  ejftonal 
dialects  to  be  avoided. — Verfes  vuell  re- 
peated^ an  ornament  of  converfation. — Of 
politenefs  in  converfation\—four  things 
required  in  order  to  be  polite. 


WHAT  is  decent^ proper^  and  becoming 
is  principal  in  all  the  arts,  being 
that,  without  which  no  performance  in 
any  art  can  pleafe;  yet  it  is  not  nor  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  any  art,  as  Cice- 
ro informs  us  *  :  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
perceived,  but  by  a  natural  fenfe  of  the 
pulchrum  and  decorum^  which  is  the  foun- 
dation pf  excellence  in  all  the  arts,  but 
which  no  art  or  teaching  can  beftow,  if 
nature  has  denied  it. 

*  (Cicero  De  Oratorej  lib*  i.  cap.  29.)  And  for  this 
he  quotes  a  great  artift  in  his  time,  I  mean  Rofcius, 
fo  great,  that  a  man,  who  excelled  in  any  art,  was 
faid  to  be  ^  a  Rtfcius  in  that  art/ 
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What  is  fit,  decent,  or  proper  in  the 
3ra&ice  of  the  writing  art,  depends  upon 
hree  things  :  The  nature  of  the  fubjedl; 
he  charaSer  of  the  writer;  and,  lajily^ 
he  character  and  difpofition  of  the  perfons 
o  whom  he  writes.  The  two  laft  confide- 
rations  belong  to  public  fj^eaking  or  orato- 
ry, rathe^r  than  to  writing ;  for  the  author 
may  be  altogether  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
bis  character  has  commonly  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work ;  and  as  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed,  it  is  the  world  in  general 
for  whom  mod  authors  write.  It  is  there- 
fore the  fubjeft  of  the  writing  which  I 
(hall  only  confider,  as  that  which  muft 
determine  what  is  fit,  proper,  and  beco- 
ming in  the  ftile  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

According  to  this  way  of  confidering 
ftile,  there  will  be  fix  diflFerent  kinds  of 
ftile  to  be  examined  :  The  epiftolary  ftile; 
The  dialogue  ftile  ;  The  narrative  or  hif- 
torical ;  The  didadic  j  The  rhetorical  ; 
And,  laftly,  the  poetical.  1  will  begin 
with  the  epiftolary. 

As  the  fubjefl:  of  a  letter  is  commonly 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  Ufe,  fuch  as  arc 
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talked  of  in  converfation,  the  ftile  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  converfation,  (hould  be  plain 
and  fimple,  confiding  of  words  of  common 
ufe,  and  without  periods  or  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  compofition.  It  ihould 
be  lefs  diffufe  than  the  ftile  of  converfation, 
but  it  muft  have  nothing  of  the  affe&ed 
and  obfcure  brevity  of  Tacitus.  It  may 
be  compared  ^with  the  philofophical  ftile  in 
•  this  refpeft,  that  it  ought  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  concife,  and  without  any  afcititi- 
ous  ornaments :  A^d  therefore  it  is  n6t 
to  be  wondered  that  Ariftotlei  whofe  phi- 
lofophical ftile  is  fo  admirable,  (hould  ex- 
cell  fo  much  in  letter  writing,  as  we  are 
told  he  did  *.  There  are  no  letters  of  his 
preferved ;  but  there  are  many  of  other 
aniients,  more  than  fufficient  to  fliew  their 
exrellence  in  that  kind  of  writing,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  t* 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  353. 

f  In  p.  206.  of  the  fame  Volume,  I  have  given 
the  words  of  a  letter  of  Lentulus,  preferved  to  us  by 
Salluft.  I  will  give  here  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  his  friends  Appius  and  Cornelius,  which 
Cicero  has  preferved  to  us,  lib.  ix,  tpift.  ad  Attieuf^ 
cpift.  16.  .  ' 
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I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftile  of  dia- 
logue, which,  being  no  other  than  a  writ- 


*  A.  D.  vii.  Id.  Mart.  Brundufium  vent :  ad  murum 
«  cqftrapofuu  Pompetus  eft  Brundufti;  miftt  ad  me  Cn.  Ma-^ 

*  ^um  de  pact,     ^ae  vifafunt  refpondi.    Hoc  vos  Jiatkn 
^  /cire  volui.     ^uum  injpem  venero  de  compofitione  aliquid 

*  me  conficere,  Jlaiitn  vos  certiores  faciam.     Valete! 

If  his  Commentaries  had  been  written  in  the  fame 
ftile,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  late  French  writers,  particularly  by  Montefquien^ 
who  writes  great  works  much  in  the  fame  ftile.  But 
the  ftile  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  is  quite  different  \ 
and  is,  I  think,  the  beft  memoir-ftile  that  ever  was 
written,  though  it  has  not  that  elaborate  compoiition^ 
which  a  formal  hiftory  requires.  I  will  mention  ano* 
ther  letter  of  Julius,  which  has  more  of  compofition 
iQ  it,  very  fuitable,  I  think,  to  the  noble  fentiment 
fsxprefled  in  it.  It  is  alfo  preferved  to  us  by  Cicero, 
in  the  10.  book  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  epift.  9. ;  and 
appeals  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Cicero,  in 
which  he  told  Caefar,  that  feveral  of  the.  Pompeian 
faction,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  and  whom  he. 
had  difmifled,  had  taken  up  ,arms  againft  him.  The 
words  are,  *  Neque  illud  me  movet,  quod  «,  qm  a  me  di^. 

*  ff^ifff/^^^f   di/ce^Je  dicuntur,  ut  mihi  rurjus  bellum  infer* 
<  rent  \  nihil  enim  maloy  quam  et  me  meifimilem  ejffe^etillqs. 
ffui*    See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  efHftGH- 
lary  ftile  of  the  ancients,  p.  218.  of  this  volume; 
frjiere  I  have  {hown^  that  in  their  epiftolaxy  ftile 
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ten  converfatioQ,  mud  of  neceffity  imitate 
the  ftile  of  real  converfation.  This  leads 
ine  naturally  to  fay  fomething  of  that  ftile, 
for  which  I  do  not  find  jjny  precepts  given 
in  any  .anti<;nt  author :  And  Cicero  feems 
tQ  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  art.  But  he  adds,  that  tho'  there 
were  very  many  matters  of  rhetoric,  there 
were  none  of  the  ftile  of  converfatioii,  as 
there  were  none  who  defired  to  learn  it*. 
But  whether  it  be  reducible  to  art  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  better  and  worfe 
performed;  and  though  it  be  of  more 
common  ufe  than  any  art,  it  is  furprifing 
how  few  excel  in  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that,  befides  taftc  and  judgment,  con- 
verfation,  as  well  as  public  fpeaking,  re- 

thcy  made  much  Icfs  ufe  of  that  artificial  arrangement 
of  words,  wUch  their  language  permitted,  than  in  o- 
thcr  ftilcs.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
hf  compofition  the  antients  diverfified  their  ftile  much 
more,  than  by  the  choice  of  words ;  for  it  is  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, that  Demofthcncs  has  made,  of  common  words, 
the  fincft  profc  ftile  that  ever  was  written. 

♦  De  Offieus^  libi.  cap.  37. 
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quires  fome  bodily  talents  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  firfl,  there  muft  be  a  good  . 
voice^  fweet  and  clear,  if  not  ftrong  and 
commanding  like  that  of  a  public  fpeaker. 
I  have  known  fome,  who  were  blefled  by 
nature  with  fo  fweet  a  tone  of  voice,  that 
almoft  every  word  they  fpoke  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  Then  there  muft  be 
a  diftind  articulation,  a  pleafant  look,  and 
an  agreeable  adion  of  the  face  in  fpeaking. 
In  all  thofe  natural  endowments,  I  have 
known  many  fo  deficient,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible,  by  any  teaching  or  practice,  to 
make  them  agreeable  in  private  converfa- 
tion,  any  more  than  good  public  fpeakers* 

There  are  two  things  which  diftinguifh 
a  gentleman  and  lady  iii  company,  more 
than  any  other  thing  I  krlow.  Thcfe  are 
moving  and  fpeaking,  both  of  which  we 
have  occaflon  to  practice  as  often  as  we  1 
are  in  company,  but  neither  of  which  is 
fufficiently  cultivated  in  Britain.  In  France, 
the  grace  of  motion  is  very  much  ftudied, 
and  the  people  of  that  country  have  fo 
high  a  tafte  of  beauty,  that  they  prefer  the 
beauty  of  that  kind  to  the  beauty  of  ei- 
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ther  face  or  fhape ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
by  nature  preferable,  as  it  is  more  expref- 
five  of  mind,  the  fource  of  all  beauty,  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  there* 
fore  at  pains  to  form  every  motion  a  gen^- 
tleman  or  lady  has  occafion  to  make  in 
company,  and  particularly  their  motion 
when  they  firft  enter  a  room.  And  the 
cffcGt  of  this  culture  is  very  vifible  in  their 
behaviour  j  for  I  have  frequently  fecn  a 
Frenchman,  without  any  advantages  of  face 
or  perfon,  enter  a  room,  and  prefent  him-, 
felf,  as  they  call  it,  with  an  air  and  pre- 
fence  that  furprifed  me  *.  Nor  is  the  o- 
ther  accomplifhment,  of  fpeaking  agreea- 
bly, negledled  among  them :  And  accor- 
dingly I  have  known  many  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  excelled  alfo  in  that 
qualification. 

Of  thefe  two  fo  eflential  parts  of  edu- 
cation, one  is  almoft  entirely  negledted  in 


♦  The  higheft  culogium  the  French  can  make  up- 
on a  mj^n's  perfon,  is  to  fay  II  a  Fair  noble ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of  a  man's 
appearance,  is  II  a  Fair  ignoble. 
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Britain;  I  mean  the  grace  of  motion,  which 
is  but  too  vifible.  in  the  appearance  and  be-  ' 
haviour  of  many  of  our  people  of  the  firft 
ranki  The  other  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools 
of  England,  but  only  in  the  way  of  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  tone  and  manner  of 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  different 
fKpm  private  converfation,  but  upon  which 
there  is  no  attention  at  all  beftowed  -;  and 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  prate  in  private 
as  they.think  fit.  Neither  is  it  minded  by 
their  tutors  and  preceptors  when  they  grow 
up  and  come  into  the  world  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  that,  as  I  have  faid,  fo 
few  fpeak  well  in  converfation.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  defeds  of  voice,  articu- 
lation, and  action,  may  in  fome  degree 
be  remedied,  and  any  natural  advanta- 
ges improved  by  art  and  teaching.  And 
'  particularly  there  is  one  very  great  fault 
*in  fpeaking,  and  which  prevails  more 
and  more  every  day,  efpecially  among  the 
young  people,  that  might  be  entirely  cu- 
red, if  parents  and  mafters  would  give  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  The  fault  I  mean  ia 
Vol.  IV,  Pp 
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fpeaking  loo  faft.  In  my  younger  days, 
the  people  of  fafliion  in  England  (poke 
with  a  certain  gravity  and  dignity  beco- 
ming ilieir  rank ;  and  there  was  a  remar- 
kable diflbrencc  in  that  refped:  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now, 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  talks 
or  rather  prates  like  a  waiter  in  a  city  ta- 
vern, in  fuch  a  glib,  pert,  flippant  mannef, 
as  to  me  is  very  offenfive,  and  indeed, 
fometimes  not  intelligible.  At  the  fame 
time  the  contrary  extreme  is  to  be  avoided; 
for  we  fhould  not  fpeak  too  flow,  nor  af- 
fe£t  a  gravity  and  dignity  which  only  be- 
long to  public  fpeaking,  and  this  too  up- 
on great  and  important  occafions.  Nor 
fhould  we  lay  too  many  or  too  ftrong  em- 
phafes :  For  that  is  a  fault  even  in  public 
fpeaking,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  flow  of  the  fpeech,  making  it 
proceed  by  hops  and  bounds  ;  and  be- 
fides,  if  there  be  too  many  emphafes,  there 
is  truly  none  at  all.  There  are  many  who 
fpeak  too  low,  more  than  fpeak  too  loud, 
at  leaft  in  good  company.  But  we  fhould 
fuit  the  pitch  of  our  voice  to  the  number 
of  the  company.     There  are  many  too, 
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who  fpeak  while  they  are  laughing:  But 
this  is  not  right.  To  fpeak  with  a  fmile 
is  agreeable,  efpeci;iliy  if  the  aclioii  of 
the  face  in  fmiling  is  beautiful.  But  to 
fpeak  and  laugh  at  t!ie  fiine  time,  is  not 
graceful ;  and  befides,  it  makes  the  pro- 
nunciation inarticulate,  and  very  often 
not  inteUigiblc.  As  to  the  words,  they 
fhould  be  of  common  ufe,  and  not  affec- 
tedly learned,  or  yohnfonian^  as  I  have 
heard  them  called*.  And  there  Ihould 
be  nothing  like  compofnion  in  periods  in 
private  converfation,  any  more  than  in 
letter  writing  ;  ami  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  feem  to  labour  tg  fpeak  well.  This 
perfons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  fpeak  a- 
ny  language  other  than  their,  nanvc;  and 
1  have  particulaily  obferved  it  in  Scotfmcn 


*  There  is  a  deiinitlon  of  Network  in  Johnfon's 
dictionary,  \vhich  has  been  fliown  me,  and,  1  think,  is 
a.  curiofity  of  the  kind.  '  Ntiticork^^  fays  he,  <  is  Any 
<  thing  reticulated  or  dcculiated  at  equal  diilanccs,  with 
«  interftices  between  the  iuterYei^ions.'  This  may  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  Network,  but  it  is  a  very  good  ic- 
fcription  of  the  author  •,.  for  nothing  charaftcrifcs  a 
pedant  more  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  not  inteUi- 
giblc except  to  a  few,  in  dtfcribing  a  common  thhviT- 
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who  have  learned  .to  fpeak  Englifh  after 
they  were  become  men,  and  who,  though 
they  fpeak  it  well,  may  be  difcQvered  by 
a  nice  ear  to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  not 
native  to  them.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  herb  woman  in  Athens  difcovered  The- 
ophraftus,  when  hq  was  cheapening  fome 
of  her  herbs,  to  be  a  foreigner ;  for  he 
fpoke,  as  fhe  faid,  Nimis  AtticCy  though  he 
had  been  then  twenty  years,  as  I  remember, 
in  Athens :  But  it  feenis,  the  habit  he  had 
formed,  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  the 
Attic,  ftill  remained  with  him. 

There  is  an  Attic  in  every- country,  as 
well  as  there  was  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
in  England  is  tlie  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  univeifities.  But  there  are 
many  provincial  dialeds :  And  befides 
ihefe,  there  is  what  may  be  called -a  pro- 
feffional  dialed,  belonging  to  men  of 
certain  prcfeffionsj  for  I  have  obferved 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  more 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  been  much 
in  good  company,  fpeak  in  a  tone  and 
manner  very  different  from  people  of 
fafhion,  and  which  I  thought  not  at  all 
beautiful.     Such  peculiarities  ought  to  be.. 
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avoided.  And,  laftly,  I  would  advife  the 
l^udent  of  this  art  of  converfation,  to  learn 
to  repeat  ivith  good  accent  and  good  difcre-- 
tioHy  verfes  in  Englifh  or  any  other  Ian* 
guage,  which  he  and  the  company  may 
underftand,  and  to  acquire  that  fuavitas 
orisy  which,  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us*,  re- 
commended Pomponius  Atticus  fo  much 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome.  And  indeed, 
good  verfes,  properly  introduced  and  well 
repeated,  are  in  modern  times,  as  they  were 
in  antient,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  converfation. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  faid  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  converfation :  And  it  is  a 
fubjedl  worthy  to  be  treated  of  at  much 
greater  length  ;  for  it  is  in  converfation 
that  politenefs  is  chiefly  fhewn.  Now,  I 
don't  know  that,  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  polite  converfation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  produdive  of  the  greateft 
blefling  of  human  life,  friendfbip.  But 
my  fubjed  confines  me  to  fpeak  only  of 

•  //;  vita  Attici^  cap.  I.  4.  ct  20. 
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the  dile  of  converfation ;  however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  politenefs,  I  will  add  that 
four  things  appear  to  me  to  be  neceffary 
ingredients  of  politenefs.   In  ihtjirft  place, 
a  general  benevolence  or  love  of  mankind, 
which  makes  what  the  French  call  the  po- 
Utejfe  naturelle^  and  without  which  po- 
litenefs is  mere  form  and  etiquette.     Now, 
there  are  many  men  of  this  age,  that  have 
not  in  their  nature  the  philanthropy  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  will  not  bark  or 
growl  at  a  ftranger  who  comes  to  his  maf- 
ter's  houfe  at  a  proper  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  fawn  upon  him,  bidding  him 
as  it  were  welcome  to  the  houfe.     Nay, 
1  know  men,  who  are  not  only  wanting 
in  general  benevolence,  but  have  not  thai 
attachment  to  any  one  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  which  every  dog  has   to   his   matter. 
7,do^  A  polite  man  muft  know  the   com- 
pany in  which  he  converfes,  and    what 
meafure  of  refped:  is  due  to  each  of  them. 
For  an   undiftinguifhing  civility,  without 
regard  to  rank,  worth,  fenfe,   or  know- 
ledge, is  not   politenefs.     3//^,  He   muft 
be  fo  much  of  a  philofopher,  as  to  know 
himfelf,  and  not  to  affume  more,  in  re- 
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gard  of  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, than  belongs  %o  him.  In  one  word, 
he  muft  not  be  vain ;  for  vanity,  tho'  it  r&ay 
be  concealed  for  fome  time,  will  break 
out  upon  certain  occafions,  and  give  great 
offence  to  thofe  you  converfe  with.  And, 
Iqfifyj  a  man,  in  order  to  be  polite,  muft 
have  the  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  decorum^ 
and  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
fentiments  and  behaviour,  without  which 
there  is  nothing  amiable  or  praife-worthy 
among  men.  And,  as  this  fenfe  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  it  was  not,  I 
think,  without  reafon  that  the  Stoics 
reckoned  politenefs,  or  urbanity  as  they 
called  it,  among  the  virtues. 
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CHAP.      Vtl. 


Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  upon  the 
fuhjeSi  offome  art  orfcience. — Not  a  mere 
catechifmy  but  of  the  poetic  kind,  ha- 
ving a  fable  ivith  characters  and  manners; 
— not  therefore  real  converfation^fuchjxs 
the  Socratic  converfafions  recorded. by  Xe^ 
nophon. — Plato  the  great  dialogift  of  an- 
tiquity. — His  dialogues  fiElions  Cven  as 
to  the  matter. — Some  tf  them  admirable 
pieces  of  poetry ; — but  he  does  not  fucceed 
'when  he  delivers  ivhole  fyjlems  offcience 
in  that  nvay. — Ariflotle's  manner  infuch 
njuorks  much  better. — The  Jlile  of  dialogue 
fhould  beftmple. — Plato's  Jlile  not  Jo  in 
fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  ivords  affe^ed  by  him. 
'-^Cicero  the  next  great  dialogijl  of  anti- 
quity \ — his.  manner  quite  different  from 
Plato  s\ — Wherein  that  difference  con/ifs. 
— His  Jlile  alfo  very  different  from  Pla- 
to^s  i— great  variety  of  matter  in  his  phi- 
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lofophical  dialogues. — ThefeSi  of  philo^ 
Jophy^  to  nvhich  he  nvas  addiSled^  fumtfh^ 
ed  arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  quefion. 
— They  are  full  aljo  of  examples  from  both 
Greek  and  Roman  hijiory. — The  rhetoric 
of  them  better  than  of  his  orations ^-r^his 
dialogues  on  thefubjeB  of  eloquence^  and 
in  general  his  ^writings  upon  eloquence^ 
the  beji  part  of  his  nvorks. — Eloquence 
the  delight  andjludy  of  his  life  -f^—philo^ 
fophy  he  only  applied  to  njuhen  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
neiv  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
^vorks ; — but  his  rhetorical^  admirable  of 
the  kind. — Only  tivo  rhetorical  dialogues ; 
— of  the/e  the  one  De  Oratore,  the  bejl 
thing  that  ever  Cicero  nvrote ; — it  is 
perfeH  of  the  kind^  having  both  fable 
and  charaElers : — 7  he  perfonages  in  this 
dialogue; — not  all  the  fame  the  fecond 
day  that  they  vuere  thejirjl : — The  diffe- 
rence accounted  for : — The  time  and  place 
of  the  dialogue  marked : — The  endurance 
of  it  alfo : — That  more  confijlent  ivith 
probability^  than  the  length  of  fome  of 
Plato  s  difputations : — It  is  divided  into 
Vol  IV.  Q^q 
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tivo  days.^^The  difputation  of  the  jirfi 
contained  in  Cicero  s  firft  hook. — Thefub- 
jeil  of  that  difputation.' — Thefeconddays 
difputation  divided  into  tivo  converfa- 
tions  ;  the  one  in  the  forenoon^  the  other 
in  the  afternoon^-^The  forenooti  s  conver- 
fation  comtained  in  thefecond  book.'-^hvi'- 
tonius  the fpeaker  there ^  'who goes  thrd  all 
thefuhjc6l  matter  i-^The  narration  is  a- 
greeably  diverjifed  by  one  of  the  perfo^ 
nages  explaining  that  part  of  eloquence^ 
ivhich  confifis  in  pleafantry  andfacetiouf 
nefs. — The  third  converfation  in  the  af- 
ternoon  of  the  fecond  day. — This  contain'* 
td  in  Cicero* s '  third  book. — Thefceneof 
it  changed. — Craffus  the  chief  fpeaker 
there,  nvho  explains  all  the  ornaments 
of  fpeech. — The  exordium  of  this  third 
book  very  fnCy  and  very  pathetical^  gi^ 
ving  an  account  of  the  calamities^  ivhichx 
after  that  befel  the  commonwealth^  and 
'  in  ivhich  mojl  of  the  fpeakers  in  that  dia- 
logue perifjed, — Of  the  grand  idea  of  an 
orator  ii^hich  Craffus  had. — It  comprt- 
hendsy  according  to  him.  the  knovuledge 
of  arts  and  fciences. — In  antient  times ^ 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  words  was 
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not  di'vided^'-^This  divifion  frft  made  in 
the  fchools  of  philqfophers, — Anfwer  to 
the  obje^ion  that  it  is  inipojjible  to  learn 
Jo  many  things. — A  paufe  after  this  in 
the  converfafion^  ivhich  is  interrupted  by 
Cotta  putting  Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  pro* 
*uince  he  had  undertaken^  ivhich  ivas  to 
explain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as  An* 
tonius  had  done  the  matter ; — Crajfus  ac* 
cordingly  explains  the  ornaments  of  ftn^ 
gle  ivords ;^^oJ  ivords  in  compojition; — 
of  rhythms  y-^of  ivhat  is  decent  and  pro- 
per; ^w^laftly,  q/' pronunciation  a^id  ac- 
cent. '^Cicero  concludes  the  dialogue^  ivith 
a  Xompliment   to   his  Jriend  Hortenfius 
from  the  mouth  of  Crafjus. — Of  the  de- 
.    corum  ohferved  in  this  lajl  day  s  conquer-- 
fation  with  refpeB  to  thofe  ivho  fpeaL — 
The  fpeech   of  Crajfus  the  mojl  laboured 
part  of  the  dialogue  — Cicero  there  gives 
his  oivn  idea  of  the  perfect  orator. — That 
idea  a  true  idea ; — ztutbout  that  univer- 
fat  kfioivledgCy  an  orator  cannot  be  rich 
in  the  ornaments  of  fpeech^  nor  have  that 
elevation  of  mind  necejfary  for  a  great, 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker  as 
Pericles. — 27?^  dialogue  upon  the  ivhoU 
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the  fneji  part  of  Cicero  s  works. — Of  his 
treatife  De  Senedute,— «(?/  a  dialogue^ 
but  a  mofi  pleafant  little  compqfition. — A 
travflation  of  it  into  Greek  by  Theodorus 
Gaza. — Another  little  treatife  of  Cicero 
upon  Friendfhip.-^jT/?^/  comes  nearer 
dialogue  than  the  former. ^^Some  general 
ohfervations  upon  Cicero  s  dialogues.'^ 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  the 
perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than  Plato.— ^ 
Alfo  much  greater  politenefs  in  Ciceris 
dialogues  than  in  Plato^s.-^The  beflfchool 
of  politenefs  to  be  founds  is  in  Cicero  s  dia- 
logues.— Cicero  s  dedication  of  his  works 
to  fome  friend^  much  to  be  approved  of— 
Thofe  dedications  fhoiv^  that  he  had  a 
heart  capable  of  friendfhip. — T^he  advan- 
tages of  philofophy^  friendfhip^  and  the 
fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  lived  ivith  in 
thofe  daysy  and  in  thefe. 


DIALOGUE  writing  is  nothing  elfc^ 
but   converfation   in  writing,    not 
converfation  however  upon  the  ordinary 
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affairs  of  life,  but  upon  matters  of  art  or 
fcience.  It  was  by  converfatiou  among 
men  of  leifute  collefted  together  in  col- 
leges, fuch  as  the  priefts  of  Egypt  wpre, 
that,  I  believe,  arts  and  fciences  were  in- 
vented:  And  I  am  fure,  that,  at  this  day, 
they  are  beft  taught  in  that  way  ;  for  the 
fcholar  both  learns  arid  remembers  .beft, 
when,  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
he  is  made  to  teach  himfelf  *• 

But  dialogue  writing  muft  not  be  a  mere 
catechifm  of  art  ind  fcience.  There  muft 
be  charader  and  manners  in  it,  and  fome- 
thing  of  a  fable  or  ftory.  It  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  poetry ;  and  though  it  may  be 
founded  in  fad,  as  moft  of  the  fables  in 
poetry  are,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  great 
deal  of  invention  in  it,  otherwife  it  will 
be  a  forry  dialogue.  I  hold  therefore, 
that  the  converfations  of  Socrates  recorded 


*  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Mem  of 
Plato,  where  an  illiterate  flave  is  by  Socrates  made  to 
lisxh  himfelf  a  curious  problem  of  geometry. 
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by  Xenophon,  being  real  canveFfations, 
are  not  dialogues  properly  fo  called,  any 
more  than  a  real  ftory,  that  has  happened 
in  life,  is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  j  for  in 
every  thing  of  the  poetical  kind,  there 
muft  be  what  the  painters  call  ideal  beau-^ 
ty,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  na* 
turc,  but  only  in  the  works  of  artifts. 

The  moft  famous  writer  of  dialogues  in 
antient  times,  is  Plato ;  and  his  dialogues 
are  undoubtedly  fidions,  fometimes  even 
as  to  the  matter :  For  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a  great  deal  of  that  rgpa- 
TwcTws  cocpLct  of  Pythagoras,  as  Xenophon 
calls  it,  meaning  no  doubt,  that  abftrufe 
metaphyseal  philofophy  which  Plato  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  Pythagore- 
ans *.  There  is  a  ftory  or  fable  in  all  of 
them,  with  circumftances  of  time  and  place 
as  well  as  of  perfons.  And  in  feme  of 
them,  fuch  as  the  Gorgias  and  Protagoras^ 


*  See  Xenophon's  epiftle  to  Efchines,  preferved 
to  us  by  Stobaeus,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Stephen's 
edition  of  Xenophon. 
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the  chara<3:ers  and  manners  are  fo  well 
painted,  and  fuch  turns  and  incidents^  and 
what  may  be  called  peripeteias  contrived, 
that  I  think  them  very  compleat  dramati- 
cal pieces.  In  fuch  dialogues  I  think  he 
is  admirable ;  but  when  he  comes  to  deli- 
ver whole  fyftems  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, as  he  does  in  his  books  of  polity 
and  lanvs^  where  the  fame  converfation  is 
carried  on  through  ten  books  in  the  one, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  the  dialogue  is 
loft,  fuch  a  fidion  being  out  of  all  bounds 
of  probability :  Nor  are  the  ch  araders  pre- 
ferved  ;  for  even  the  irony  of .  Socrates  is 
laid  afide,  and  in  the  books  I  have  mention- 
ed, inftead  of  pretending  to  know  nothing, 
he  becomes  a  dogmatical  teacher.  In  luch 
long  works,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plain  didadic  manner  of  his  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  is  better. 

As  dialogue  is  converfation,  the  ftile  of 
it  fhould  be  fimple  ;  but  as  the  fubjed:  of 
it  is  much  above  the  fubjedl  of  ordinary 
converfation,  fo  the  ftile  of  it  may  be  more 
raifed.     Plato's  ftile,  fays  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian,  while  he  keeps  to  the  Socratic  dia- 
logue, is  admirable;  but  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical  as  in  the  Menexenus^  or  ehthu«« 
fiaftical  as  in  the  Phaedrus^  he  becomes 
much  worfe  than  himfelf,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preflion  of  the  Halicarnaffian.  His  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  faid  of  his  ftile,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  that  is  was  neither  verfc 
nor  profe.  This  I  do  not  underftand  to 
relate  to  the  words  and  phrafes,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  fingle  dialogue  of  the  PhaedruSj 
are  all,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  fuffi- 
ciently  profaical,  but  to  the  numbers  and 
rhythms  which  he  ftudied  fo  much,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftory  of  his  pocket-book, 
found  about  htm  when  he  died  * ;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear  in  that  way, 
he  often  ufes  a  very  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  of  which  I  have 
given  elfewhere  an  example  f* 

The  next  moft  famous  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity is  Cicero  :  His  manner  in  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,    is    entirely    different 

*  See  Vol.  11.  of  this  work,  p.  567. 
f  Ibid.  p.  569.  in  the  note. 
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om  Plato's.  In  the  firft  place,  his  dif-. 
utations  are  not  in  the  Socratic  way  of 
ueftion  and  anfwer,  but  in  what  may  be 
died  Orations,  as  in  the  treatife  De  Natu^ 
%  Deorum^  De  Finibus^  and  his  Academic 
^ueftims^  alfo  his  books  De  Dwinaiione^ 
)e  Fato^  De  Legibus.  But  they  fo  far  re-^ 
imble  Plato's  dialogues,  that  the  perfona- 
es  are  real,  and  of  diflFereat  charadiers  and 
pinions.  They  have  alfo  the  circum- 
ances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  further  I 
elieve  they  are  as  much  fidiou  as  Plato's 
ialogues ;  at  lead,  with  refpe£t  to  the  aca« 
smic  queftions,  he  has  expreisly  laid  fo. 
fifo,  His  five  books  of  Tufculan  Sluejiions 
innot  be  faid  to  be  dialogue  at  all,  ac«- 
Drding  to  my  definition  of  dialogue;  for 
lere  are  neither  fable,  charader,  or  man- 
ers  in  them,  only  a  converfation  betwixt 
icero  and  a  fcholar  whom  he-  inftrufts, 
id  who  propofes  to  him  the  queftion  a- 
DUt  which  he  defires  to  be  fatisfied.  So 
lat  it  refembles  more  the  manner  of  the 
»phifts,  who  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
ly  other  panegyrie  of  Greece,  ufed  to 
sfire  any  body  to  propofe  a  fubjedt  to 
lem,  and  they  would  give  a  difcourfe  up- 
VoL.  IV.  Rr 
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on  it.  And,  iajifyy  Plato  never  appears  him- 
fclf  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whereas  Q- 
cero  appears  in  all  his,  cither  in  the  begin*' 
ning,  the  end,  or  through  the  whole. 

I  will  fpeak  firft  of  Cicero*8  phitofopht- 
cal  dialogues,  (if  the  reader  is  pleafed  to 
give  them  that  name),  in  which  the  man- 
ner is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  but  the  ftilej  for  it  is  of  the  rhe- 
torical ^  kind,  and  be  profeiles  to  a- 
dorn  philofophy  with  the  flowers,  or,  a> 
he  calls  them,  the  lights  of  eloquence.  And 
indeed  he  pradifed  fpeaking  fb  much,  not 
onJy  in  real  caufes  but  in  fiditious,  (for 
he  declamed  even  when  he  was  old  and 
had  retired  from  bufinefs,  during  Caefar'a 
government^)  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  a- 
ny  of  his  writings,  even  his  familiar  let- 
ters, are  free  of  a  taint  of  the  declamatory 
ftile,  or  that  he  could  write  in  any  other.^ 
His  Iftile  therefore  is  more  copious  than 
that  of  Plato,  and  much  more  ornamented  ^ 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  deficient  in  philo- 
fophical  accuracy ;  and  he  has  interfperfed 
with  it,  here  and  there,  the  Stoical  ^zn^»r 
genus  dicendiy  as  he  calls  it,  which  makes  not 
only  a  variety,  but  is  a  perfed  contraft  to  his 
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diffufe  rhetorical  ftile  of  philofophy;  for,  if 
wc  may  judge  by  the  fpecimens  we  have 
of  it,  it  hardly  de/erves  the  name  of  ftile^ 
any  more  .than  Euclid's  Demonftrations. 
In  his  philofophical  dialogues,  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  of  argument  upon  eve* 
ry  topic  of  philofophy,  which  Cicero  was 
well  able  to  furnifli,  having  heard  or  con- 
verfed  with  all  the  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time,  and  read  the  works  of  thofe  w:ho 
had  gone  before  them,  and  he  himfelf  was 
of  a  fed,  which  held  that  nothing  was 
iccrtain,  but  only  one  thing  more  probable 
than  another*;  therefore  he  liftened  to 
the  arguments  of  all  the  feds,  and,  in  or- 
der to  try.  the  validity  of  their  arguments, 
difputed  againft  them  all.  In  (hort,  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero  are  mod  rich  both  in 

*  This  fe£t  was  called  the  New  Academy y  the  phi- 
Jofophers  of  which  I  think  could  not  have  been  fo  good 
geometricians  as  thole  of  the  old  \  nor  indeed  docs  it 
appear  to  me,  that  they  could  have  learned  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and,  at  tlie  fame  time,  have  maintained  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty. :  And  I  fl^ould  fuC- 
peft  that  Cicero,  who  profeiTed  himfelf  of  that  feft,  had 
pot  ftudicd  geometry  j  for  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible, 
that,  where  the  ideas  are  fo  iimple,.  and  cxprefled  by 
fuch  vifible  figns,  and  where  the  definitions  and  di- 
vifions  arc  fo  clear,  and  the  axioms,  from  whence  the, 
demonftrations    ^t    deduced^  fo   pcrfe^ly    evidentji 
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words  and  arguments ;  and,  when  to  that 
we  join  the  many  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  with  which  he* 
fupports'  and  illuftrates  his  arguments,  L 
think  we  may  pronounce  them  to  be  among 
the  moft  entertainyig  and  inftrudive  works 
in  the  worid,  and  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  man  who  would  fill  his  miild 
with  great  ideas.  His  rhetorical  fiile  ia 
them  too  I  hke  much  bo^tter  than  that  of 
his  orations,  becaufe  there  is  more  variety 
in  it ;  for  it  is  not  fo  loaded  with  antithefesi^ 
nor  with  that  kind  of  rhythm,  which  is 
made  by  a  number  of  words  and  phrafes, 
of  like  form  and  ftrudure,  ftrung  together, 
very  different  from  the  true  Numerus  Ora^ 
tortus^  but,  which,  no  doubt,  was  applaud^ 
ed  in  the  fchools  of  declamation  at  Rome, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  tolera- 
ted in  Athens  *.  Neither  is  the  compofition 

there  any  man  fhould  have  a  doubt  that  there  was 
certaihty,  at  leaft  in  geometry.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  realon,  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  philofophy  In  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  his 
Icholars  thereby  got  the  idea  of  what  icience  and  cer- 
tainty was. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft, 
p.  7.  of  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Antient  Metaph^cs. 

•  See  Vol.  ni.  of  this  work,  p  81. — 87. — 90.  whcic 
I  have  given  fundry  examples  of  that  kind  of  concinnityj, 
or  prettinefs  as  it  may  be  called,  in  Cice|*o*s  ftijc. 
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fo  uniform  by  the  periods  and  the  feveral 
members  of  them  almoft  always  termi- 
nating in  a  verb,  a  fault  to  which  all  Latin 
compofition  is  more  or  lefs  liablei  ais  1  have 
elfewhere  oblerved  *• 

But  though  I  efieem  very  much  his  phi« 
lofophical  dialogues,  I  think  his  dialogues 
ppon  eloquence,  and  in  general  his  wri-^ 
tings  upon  that  fubjed,  the  bed  part  of 
his  works:  For  to  philofophy  he  only 
applied,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  cafe  before 
the  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunals,  the 
fenate,  and  the  ,  forum,  where  he  could 
fhew  his  eloquence,  were  the  occupation? 
he  delighted  in.  He  had  the  beft  edu*^ 
cation  as  a  fpeaker,  that  the  world  could 
then  afford;  for  he  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  beft  mafters,  and 
he  conftantly  pradifed  at  the  bar  from 
his  early  youth  :  Nor  did  he  for  that  in- 
terrupt the  pradice  of  declamation,  to 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  tinder  his 
ma|[lers,  but  declamed  in  public  till  he  wai 
praetor,  and  after  he  had  gone  througli 
all  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  when  the  ci^ 

5  F^gc  95  •  and  following  of  this  Volume* 
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vil  wars  and  the  domination  of  Caeiar 
had  put  an  end  to  his  bufinefs  in  the  fomm 
and  the  fenate,  he  continued  ftili  the  pnu> 
tice  among  his  friends  in  his  Tufculan  Til* 
la,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  two  Gym^ 
nafia.  In  the  upper  one,  which  he  called 
Lyceum,  (the  name  of  the  place  where 
Ariftotle  taught),  he  pradifed  his  rhetd- 
ricJil  exercifes  in  the  forenoon;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  defcended  to  what  he  called 
his  Academy,  \the  name  of  Plato's  fchool,) 
and  there  he  held  his  philofophical  diQ)tt- 
tations  *.  What  he  has  written  therefore 
Upon  philosophy  1  confider  only  as  com- 
pilements  from  Greek  4)ook6,  and  tbefe 
not  always  the  heft,  (for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  had  not  (ludied  the  philofophical 
works  of  Ariftotle  !>  who,  he  tells  us,  was 


♦  Lib.  J.  cap.  5.  Dc  Divinat.— TufcuL  Quacft.  lib. 
iii,  cap.  3 — Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap,  3. 

f  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  faying 
fomewhere  that  Ariftotle  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ma- 
terial ;  the  contrary  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  read  the  metaphyfics  of  AriftotlCi 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Cicero  never  ftudied, 
nor  any  of  his  efoteric  works.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  Ariftotle  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics^  whoj  no  doubtj 
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at  that  time  but  little  read  and  efteemed- 
in  Borne),  and  he  would  no  doubt  feC' 
dawn  what  he^  remembered  of  the  con*^ 
verfations  he  had  had  with  Greek  philo«: 
fophers  then  livings  But  as  to  eloquence^' 
I  believe  there  is  in  his  writings  every? 
thing  valuable  that  wds  to  be  found  in  a^[ 
nj  Greek  book,  and,  over  and  above  that^/ 
many  excellent  obfervations,  which  fa 
long  experience  in  fo  many  -caufes  public 
and  private,  and  in  fo  much.bufinefsiboch 
in  the  fenate  and  forum,  muft  have  fug^- 
geiled  to  a  man  of  fo  much' genius  as  Gi^: 
cero.  And  befides,  in  his  rhetorical  wri*». 
tings,  we  have  2?  very  complete  hiftory  o£*^ 
eloquence,  its  beginning  and  progrefs  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  fub^. 
jedt  of  rhetoric,  there  arc  only  two  pieces 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  namely^  the  threcf 
books  De  Oraton^  and  the  fmgle  book 

believed  that  God  was  a  material  Being/  and  who  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  fo  little  learned  in  metaphy- 
fical  philofophy,  and  fo  vulgar  in  their  notions,  (how-*, 
ever  paradoxical  they  may  have  been  in  other  things); 
as  not  to  have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  an  immate- 
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De  Claris  Oratoribus^  tht  others  being  di£> 
fertationsy  fuch  as  the  Orator  ad  M.  J3rm 
turn.  Of  thefe  two  dialogues,  the  laft 
mentioned  is  for  the  greater  part,  as  the 
title  bears,  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Romans  who  before  his  time  exc^« 
led  in  eloquence.  But  the  other  takes  itt 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  art;  and,  for  the 
variety  of  the  matter,  the  diverfity  of  the 
charaSers.of  the  fpeakers,  the  conduct  of 
the  piece,  and  the  elegaiice  of  the  com*» 
pofition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  thing. 
Cicero  has  written;  and  1  am  not  fure, 
but  it  is  the  bed  of  the  dialogue  kind  that' 
is  extant,  ^ 

The  perfonages  in  this  dialogue,  arc 
Lucius  Craffus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  the 
two  moft  famous  orators  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  both  confular  and  cenforiaa 
men ;  with  them  was  Quintus  Mucius 
Scaevola,  a  famous  lawyer  of  thofe  days, 
whofe  houfe,  like  that  of  all  the  great 
lawyers,  was  an  oracle  in  the  city,  reforted 
to  by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  and  digni- 
ty*.    Neither  was  he  unlearned  in  phi- 

•  Iib«J*  De  Oraton^  cap.  45.  ,- 
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lofophy,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  the  lawyers.  He  was  thd 
oldeft  man  of  the  company,  and  the  fa« 
ther-in-law  of  CraiTus.  Betides  thele,  therd 
iTvere  two  young  men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius; 
from  the  firfl:  of  whom  Cicero  is  fuppofed 
to  haTe  got  his  information  of  what  paifed 
in  th6  company.  Gotta  was  a  profeiTed 
admirer  and  follower  of  GraiFus;  and  both 
he  andSulpicius  were  very  promifing  young 
men,  and  coming  oh  very  well  In  the  art 
of  fpeaking ;  and  Sulpicius  is  defcribed  by 
Craflus,  as  having  peculiar  advantages  of 
pcrfon,  adion,  and  Voice*!  Thefe  werti 
all  the  interlocutors  of  the  firfl:  day.  But^ 
on  the  fecond  day,  they  were  joined  by  an 
old  man^  Quintus  Catulus,  an  orator  too, 
but  none  of  the  molt  eminent,  and  Caius 
Julius  Caefar  his  brother,  who  excelled  iii 
one  part  of  the  art,  nameiy  pleasantry  and 
jeft.  As  nothing  fliould  happen  by  acci- 
dent in  a  well  conduced  fable,  Gatulud 
informed  Craffus,  who  feemed  to  be  a  lit- 
VoL.  IV.  S  f 


*  Ibid,  cap,  29< 
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tie  furprifed  at  their  coming,  that  the  e^- 
Tening  before,  when  Caefar  was  comiog 
from  his  Tufculanutn  to  that  of  Catulu8, 
he  met  upon,  the  way  Scaevola,  who  .was 
coming  from  the  Tufculanum  of  CraffuSi 
and  informed  him  of  the  learned  .coo- 
verfation  thpy  bad  had  that  day,  and  how 
GrafTus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lec- 
ture upon  eloquence,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
a  Greel?  fchool  f  • 

The  fcene  therefore  of  this  dialogue  h 
Craflus^s  villa  in  the  Tufculanum  ;  and  the 
time  was  when  a  violent  difpute  was  go- 
ing on  between  Philip  the  conful,  and 
Drufus  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  took 
a  part  very  unufual  for  a  tribune,  which 
was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the, Patricians 
and  of  the  fenafe  againft  the  conful.  Du- 
ring this  difpute,  the  Ludt  Romani  were 
celebrated,  which  making  a  vacation  in 
bufincfs,  Craflus  during  that  feftivity,  re- 
tired  to  his  Tufculanum,  together  with 

*  Ibid.  lib.  ii,  cap.^3» 
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Marcus  Antonius    and    Quintus   Mucius 
.  Scaevola  his  father-in-law  *.  - 


As  to  the  time  of  the  endurance  of  the 
dialogue,  it  is  not  fpun  out  to  an  immo- 
derate length,  as  I  ha,ve  obferved  that  Pla- 
to's* two  dialogues  De  Republica  et  De  Le^ 
gibus  are,  but  is  divided  into  two  days. 
In  the  converfation  of  the  firft  day,  which 
makes  the  fubje6t  of  Cicero's  firft  book, 
CraflUs  in  order  tp  incite  the  two  young 
men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to  profecute  their 
oratorial  ftudies,  began  a  difcourfe  in  praife 
of  eloquence,  which  he  extolled  as  the 
art  not  only  of  the  greateft  dignity  and 
fplendor,  but  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and  alfo 
of  the  greateft  extent,  comprehending  in  it 
all  other  arts  and  fciences.  This  occafioned 
a  difpute  between  him  and  Scaevola,  who 
maintained  that  the  art  was  neither  of  fuch 
life  nor  fuch  extent,  as  Craifus  would  mak^ 
it  to  be.  CraiTus  anfwers  his  arguments, 
and  mentions  feveral  arts  which  the  orator 
ought  to  underftand,  particularly  the  ci* 

♦  J^ib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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vil  law  *,  or  the  ars  boni  et  aequij  as  the 
dodors  of  law  define  it.  In  this  difpute, 
every  one  of  the  company  takes  a  part 
more  or  lefs  ;  for  Cicero  •  takes  care  that 
•the  dialogue  fhall  never  run  into  difierta- 
tion;  Particularly  Antonius  declared  his 
opinion,  that  CraiTus  meafured  the  extent 
of  the  art  by  his  own  genius,  not  by  its 
real  bounds  and  limits,  which  coilfined  it 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum  t-  Then,  fays 
Craflus,  as  you  have  confined  the  art 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  you  can  the 
more  eafily  deliver  the  precepts  of  it; — but 
to-morrow; — ^For  as  Scaevolahas  appointed 
to  go  to  his  villa  this  evening,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  now  coming  on,  during  which 
it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  reft,  it  is  pror 
per  now  to  ps^rt. 

In  this  fecond  day's  converfation,  Scac- 
vola  is  not  prefent ;  for  he  had  gone  the 
evening  before  to  keep  an  appointment, 

*  Lib.  1.  cap,  36.  ct  fcq. 
I  Ibid.  cap.  49, 
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»  he  faid,  with  Laelius  io  his  own  villa  % 
land  did  not  return  next  day*  Antoniua^ 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeds  to  execute  the 
part  which  Crafliis  had  afligned  to  him, 
and  explains  fully  and  diftindly  all  the 
matter  of  an  oration,  wbete  he  treats  of' 
the  ieveral  loci  or  topics,  from  which  the 
arguments  are  to  be  drawn  in  different 
caufes ;  and  fhows  how  thefe  arguments 
are  to  be  difpofed  and  arranged;  fhows 
alfo,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  afi  oration,  fuch  as  the  prooemium,  the 
narration,  the  confirmation!  the  refutation, 
and  the  peroration.  Cicero  here  too,  has 
avoided  the  appearance  of  diflertation,  or 
pontinued  difcourfe;  for,  though  Antonius 
is  the  chief  fpeaker,  the  others  break  in 
very  frequently,  either  afking  queftions  or 
making  obfervations,and  particularly  Julius 
Caefar  entertains  the  company  very  agree- 
ably upon  a  part  of  oratory,  in  which,  as  I 
have  faid,  he  excelled,  viz.  in  pleafancry  and 
facetioufnefs.  This  fubjed  he  explains  me^ 
thodically,  and  illuftrates  by  many  exam- 

♦  Lib.  i.  cap.  62. 
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pies,  which,  I  believe,  are  a  colledlion  of 
almoft  all  the  witty  layings  of  that  age  aqd 
tibe  preceeding  *• 

The  next  converfation  was  in  the  after^ 
noon  of  the  fame  day,  when,  after  having 
repofcd  a  little,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
at  mid-day,  they  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wood,  where  it  was  cool  and 
ihadytj  and  there  t^ey  fat  down;  for  their 
manner  was  to  converie  walking  in  the 
forenoon,  but  fitting  in  the  afternoon.  And 
then  Craflus  began  upon  the  fubjedt  which 
Antonius  had  afGgned  to  him,  viz.  the  man- 
ner of  the  orator,  apd  the  ornaments  of 
di(flion,  pronuiiciation,  and  adion,  with 
which  the  matter  that  Antonius  had  ex- 
plained was  to  be  clothed  and  drefled. 

This  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  third  book, 
which  Cicero  begins  with  informing  his 
brother  Quinius  Cicero,  to  whom  the  whole 
work  is  addrefled,  of  the  fate  of  Craflus, 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  58.  et  fequcn. 
f  Ifib*  ill.  cap*  5. 
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and  of  the  other  pterlocutors  in  this  day's 
debate.  CrafTus^  he  fays,  died  in  a  few 
days  after,  having  over- heated  himfetf  by 
/jpeaking  with  great  vehemence  in  the  de- 
bate above  mentioned,  betwixt  Philip 
the  conful  and  Drufus  the  tribune.  While 
he  was  fpeaking,  he  was  feized,  he  fays, 
with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  and  that  ended 
in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days;  a  death,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  lament* 
ed  by  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all 
good  men;  But,  foon  after,  fuch  calami- 
ties befel  the  commonwealth,  ut  mihi  non 
erepta  Lucio  Crajfo  a  diis  immortalibus  vita^ 
fed  donata  mors  effcj  n;ideatun  Then  he 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  the  contention 
betwixt  Sylla  and  Marius,  all  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  in  that  day's  converfa- 
tion,  were  either  put  to  death  or  driven 
into  exile.  And,  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  by  Cicero  himfelf  appearing  in  this 
work,  by  which,  as  I  have  obfervcd,  his 
dialogues  are  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of 
Plato,  this  mod  beautiful  and  moving  paf- 
fage  is  introduced,  which  otherwife  could 
not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  propri- 
ety. 
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Crafius  begins  with  obferviog,-  that  An- 
tonius,  in  dividing  the  tafk  betwixt  them 
two,  had  feparated  two  things,  which  in 
Bature  never  can  be  feparated ;?— the  things 
which  are  the  fubjed;  of  the  oration,  and 
the  words.  That,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
no  fuch  feparation  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  from  the  art  of  words ;—- to  think 
and  a€t  properly,  and  to  fpeak  well,  was 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  and  that  which 
Phoenix  taught  Achilles,  The  divifion  was 
firft  made  in  the  fchools  of  philofophers, 
who  rcferved  to  themfelves  the  knowledge 
of  things,  but  afligned,  to  certain  profef- 
fors  they  called  Rhetoricians^  the  province 
of  teaching  words.  But  the  two  cannot  be 
divided  without  great  injury  to  both :  For 
the  knowledge  of  things  cannot  be  ufeful, 
if  they  be  not  properly  exprefled  in  words; 
and  nothing  is  more  vain  or  infignificant^ 
than  words  without  fenfe  or  matter.  The 
perfedt  orator,  therefore,  muft  join  the 
knowledge  of  both  :  And  he  infifts,  as  he 
did  in  the  preceeding  day's  converfatioHj 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  that  can  be  made  the  fub- 
jed  of  public  fpeaking,  and  ftiould  be  like 
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Gorgias,  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
fired  that  any  body  would  propofe  a  fub- 
je<a  to  him,  upon  which  he  might  fpeak, 
and  who  was  fo  much  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  that  to  him  only  they  eretSed  in 
Delphi  a  golden  ftatue,  whereas  on  others 
they  only  beftowed  a  gilt  one  *•  .  And^  par- 
ticularly, he  muft  be  thoroughly  learned  in 
every  thing  concerning  human  life,  laws, 
and  government.    Such,  he  fays,  were  the 
ancient  fages  of  Greece,  and  fuch  were  the 
great  men  in  Rome  before  his  time.     But 
the  perfed  orator  muft  be  learned  likewife 
in  other  things :  He  muft  have  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  nature  as  well  as  of  man ; 
and  muft  know  fomething  of  thofe  arts, 
which  are  ufeful  and  ageeeable  in  human 
life.    And,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
fuch  an  univerfal  knowledge,  in  a  life  fo 
occupied  as  that  of  a  Roman  of  high  rank 
then  was;  he  fays,  in  the  firft  place,  that, 
unlefs  you  can  learn  fuch  things  quickly, 
you  can  never  learn  them  well;  and,  there- 
VoL.  IV.  T  t 


*  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  32. 
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fore,  you  (hould  not  attempt  to  learn  them 
at  all :  And,  fecondly,  he  makes  a  diftino 
tion  betwixt  thofe  who  learn  fciences  and 
arts  for  ufe,  and  thofe  whb  learn  them  for 
the  pleafure  of  the  ftudy,  and  therefore 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  them*. 

After  this  preamble,  there  was  a  ihort 
paufe  in  the  converfation,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  Cotta  putting  Craflus  in  mind 
of  the  part  he  had'  undertaken,  which  was 
to  explain  to  them  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
and  how  the  things  treated  of  by  the  ora- 
tor were  to  be  exprefled  copioufly,  ele- 
gantly, and  properly  f  .  Upon  this  admo- 
nition, Craflus  proceeds  to  treat  of  tropes, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  fingle  words:  TTien 
he  goes  on  to  the  compofition  of  them;  and 
there  he  infifls  much  upon  numbers  and 
rhythms,  which  he  confiders  as  eflential 
to  the  ftile  of  an  orator.  Of  this,  I  have 
already  fpoken  at  pretty  great  length :  And 
I  fliall  only  add  here,  that  he  obferves  what 

♦  Ibid,  cap,  23^ 
f  Ibid.  cap.  36.^. 
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is,  certainly  true,  that  the  rhythms,  in  the 
cadence  or  claufule  of  the  fentence,  aflfed: 
the  ear  the  moft  *.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fpeak  of  what  is  decent,  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubje£l:;  without  which^ 
there  can  be  nothing  excellent  in  eloquence, 
or  any  other  art.  Then  he  Ipeaks  of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation,  and  with  that  con- 
cludes. After  he  had  done,  Catulus  makes 
him  a  compliment,  in  which  he  tells  him,  ' 
that  he  had  explained  all  thofe  things  fo 
well,  that  he  feemed  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  the  Greeks,  not  to  have  learned 
them  from  the  Greeks :  And  he  adds,  that 
he  rejoices  to  have  been  prefent  himielf  at 
fuch  a  difcourfe,  but  wifties  that  his  fon- 
in-law  Hortenfius  had  been  prelent  like-* 
wife.  Upon  this  occafion,  Cicero  makes 
a  compliment  from  the  mouth  of  Craffus 
to  his  friend,  though  rival  in  eloquence, 
Horienfius ;  and  io  the  dialogue  ends. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Craffus,  in  this 
part  of  the  dialogue,  fpeaks  more  in  con- 
tinued difcourfe,  than  any  other  of  the 

.    •  Ibid.  cap.  50. 
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interlocutors.  Antonius,  who  had  fpoken 
fo  much  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day, 
Iiardly  fays  any  thing.  The  young  men, 
Caefar  and  Sulpicius,  only  exprefs  their 
admiratk)n  of  CraiTus ;  and  it  is  only  the 
elderly  man  Catulus,  who  takes  occafioa 
now  and  then  to  fpeak  at  fome  length*  £- 
very  thing,  therefore,  in  this  laft  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  appears 
to  be  conduded  with  the  greateft  propriety 
'  and  decorum. 

As  Craflus  expreffcs  Cicero*s  own  idea 
of  a  perfe<St  orator j  we  may  obferve,  that 
his  part  is  much  more  laboured  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fpeakers.  And,  be- 
fides  what  he  makes  him  fay  of  elo- 
quence, he  throws  in  to  his  difcourfe  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly where  he  makes  him  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  neCeflary  union  betwixt  words 
and  things,  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
one ;  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union,  by 
which  every  thing  is  conneded  with  every 
thing,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  feparated  from 
the  whole,  and  exift  entirely  by  itfelf  *• 

*  Ibid,  cap.  5.  aiid  6, 
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So  that  here  Cicero  (hows  to  be  true,  what 
he  fays  elfewh^re,  th^t  he  was  formied  an 
orator^  not  in  the  fhops  of  Rhetoricians, 
but  in  the  walks  of  the  Acadenly.  The 
ftile  too  I  admire  very  much,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly copious,^  yet  not  fuperabundant, 
as  it  often  is  in  his  orations ;  nor  does  he 
dwell  fo  long  upon  the  fame  form  and  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  as  he  frequently  does  in 
thefe. 

As  to  Craflus's  idea  of  an  orator,  I  be- 
lieve mod  people  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Antonius,  who  would  confine 
him  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar,  the  forum, 
or  the  fenate ;  and  not  oblige  him  to  take 
fuch  a  range  through  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  as  Crafius  thinks  necefTary.  But,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
Crafius  is  fpeaking  of  the  ornaAients  of 
di6);ion.  Now,  I  maintain,  that  to  make  a 
ftile  of  fpeaking  both  copious  and  orna- 
mented, the  knowledge  of  very  many  things 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  that  no  man 
can  fpeak  in  fuch  a  ftile,  whofe  ftudies  arc 
confined  to  one  particular. thing,  though  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  thing  upoa 
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which  he  fpeaks,  and  though  his  know- 
ledge of  it  be  as  perfect  as  poflible.  I  fay  as 
perfed  as  pofTible ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  tntei 
what  CrafTus  fays^  that  there  is  fuch  a  coo* 
nedion  and  confent^  as  he  calls  it,  of  all 
things  in  this  univerfe,  that  no  man  who 
\inder(lands  only  one  thing,  can  under- 
(land  it  perfeflly.  Andj  Jecundo^  I  fay, 
that  a  man  whofe  knowledge  is  fo  confinedi 
cannot  have  that  elevation  of  mind,  which 
a  great  fpeaker  ought  to  have ;  he  cannot 
thunder  and  lighten,,  and  aftonifh  all 
Greece,  as  Pericles  did  j  nor  could  Pericles 
have  done  that,  if  he  had  not  heard  Anax- 
agoras  the  philofophen 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  ^o  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  thofe  three  books 
De  Oratore^  are  not  only  the  completed 
work  of  the  dialogue  kind  which  he  has 
executed,  but  the  fined  of  all  his  works. 

Befides  thefe  dialogues  upon  philofophy 
and  eloquence,  there  is  a  Work  of  Cicero's, 
which  he  entitles  Cato  Major^  feu  De  Se-^ 
neSiute.  It  is  not  a  dialogue,  but  a  conti- 
nued difcroufe,  made  by  Cato  the  elder, 
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at  the  defire  of  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and^ 
befides,  there  is  neither  time  nor  place, 
nor  any  thing  like  a ,  fable.  It  is,  lievef- 
thelefs^  the  pleafanteft  little  work  I  ever 
read,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  Cicero  had*J 
fuch  delight  in  writing  it,  that  it  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  made  him  forget  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  but  made  that  time  of  life 
pleafant  to  hiin.  Philofophy  therefore,  he 
adda,  never  can  be  fufficiemly  praifed, 
which  makes  every  time  of  life  agreeable*. 
There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  of  Roman  :  For,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  introdudion,  Cato  in  his  oM 
age  became  ftudious  of  Greek  learning. 
The  ftile  is  very  elegant,  but  not  near  fo 
much  raifed  as  the  ftile  of  Craflbs  upon  the 
fubjed  of  oratory  :  Nor  indeed  was  it  pro- 
per that  it  fhould  have  been  (o.  Theodo- 
rus  Gaza,  one  of  the  great  reftorers  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy  t>  was  fo  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  has  done  it  an  honour^ 

•  In  initia,  / 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  him,  m  the  pre6cc  to 
the  m.  Volume  of  Mctapbjfics,  p.  7 1 . 
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which,  I  believe,  he  never  did  to  any  La- 
tin book,  that  of  tranflating  it  into  Greek, 
though  he  undcrftood  the  Latin  very  well, 
as  appears  not  only  frdm  this  tranflation, 
but  from  other  tranflations,  he  vvas  employ- 
ed by  the  Popes  to  mal^e,  of  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin  *•  In  reading  it,  I  was 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  origi- 
nal, paragraph  by  paragraph ;  and  this  led 
xne  to  obferve,  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  great  advantage  the  Greek  has 
over  the  Latin,  by  the  ufe  of  fo  many 
conneding  particles,  giving  a  roundnefs  and 
a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition,  which 
even  the  language  of  Cicero  has  not. 

There  is  another  very   fine  treatife  of 
Cicero's,  and  which  comes  nearer  to  dia- 

•  This  tranflation  of  Thcodorus  is  a  very  rare 
book.  I  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  till  I  was  fa- 
Toured  with  the  ufe  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  only  copy, 
for  any  thing  that  I  know,  that  is  in  Britain,  by  My 
Lord  Stormont,  who  is  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  very 
curious  about  every  thing  relating  to  Greek  learning. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  our  travellers  now-a-days, 
drop  his  claflical  learning  in  his  travels,  but  carried  it 
with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  continued  the  fhidy  of 
it  even  in  the  cotirts  where  he  refided,  and  where  he 
was  employed  in  public  bufinefs. 
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logue  than  the  one  laft  mentioned.  It  is 
,  entitled  Laelius^  five  de  Amicitia ;  for  there 
is  there  a  Story,  with  the  circumftances  of 
Perfons,  Time,  and  Place.  It  is  a  conver- 
fation,  which  Scaevola  the  augur  and 
Caius  Fannius  had  with  Laelius,  the  friend 
of  Publius  Scipio,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Scipio.  Which  converfation,  Ci- 
cero fays,  Scaevola,  fitting  upon  a  femi- 
circular  bench  in  his  houfe,  related  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  and!  to  fome  o- 
ther  of  his  intimates.  But  it  is  a  continu- 
ed difcourfe  of  Laelius,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  and  no  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ments.  But,  though  no  dialogue,  it  is  ve- 
ty  inftrudtive,  as  well  as  pleafant,  having 
a  great  deal  of  good  philofophy  in  it,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  of 
men  and  manners. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of 
'  Cicero's  dialogues,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations.  My  firft  obfervation  is,  that  I 
think  Cicero  has  chofen  very  well  the  per^ 
fonages  whom  he  introduces  fpeaking* 
They  are  all  men  of  eminence  in  the  ftate, 

Vol.  IV.  U  u 
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either  then  living  or  dead ;  and,  though 
dead,  the  Romans  had  fuch  a  juft  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors,  that  they  would 
hear,  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  fuch  meti 
as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Cato  fpeaking: 
And,  I  think,  it  is  true  what  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  illuftrious  men  gave  more  gravi- 
ty and  dignity  to  what  was  faid,  than  it 
could  otherwife  have  had.     And  he  adds, 

*  Ipfe^  mea  legens^  Jtc  afficior  interdum^  ut 

*  Catonem^  non  me^  loqui  exiftimem  *.'  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  advantage, 
which  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  has  over 
Plato  J  for,  unlefs  it  be  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  fpeaks  in  his  dialogues.  The 
reft  are  all  burghers  of  Athens,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  itinerant  fophifts,  fuch 
as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  or  namelefs 
ftrangers. 

My  other  obfervation  is,  that  there  is  a 
politenefs  in  Cicero's  dialogues,  which  I 
do  not  find  in  thofe  of  Plato  j  for  the  iro- 

*  Laelius  mmitio. 
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nical  manner  of  Socrates,  though  it  mull 
have  been  very  pleafant  to  the  by-ftanders, 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  thofe  with 
v^hom  he  converfed,  as  the  tendency  of  it 
wras  to  fhow  their  vanity  and  ignorance, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  fools  of  them ; 
whereas  in  Cicero  the  perfonages  treat  one 
another  with  the  greateft  refped,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  opinion.  Craffus, 
in  the  laft  book  De  Oratore^  finds  fault 
with  fome  things  in  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ;  but 
does  it  in  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly  a  man- 
ner, that  they  both  think  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  him  for  his  obfervation.  The  prai- 
fes  they  beftow  upon  one  another  feem  to 
be  all  fmcere  and  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
flattery  or  fervility  :  And  of  themfelves 
they  fpeak  with  the  mod  becoming  mo- 
defty.  In  fliort,  1  do  hot  know  that  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  a  better  fchool 
for  politenefs,  than  the  dialogues  of  Cicero, 

Another  thing  which  pleafes  me  vftry 
much  in  Cicero's  writings  upon  eloquence 
and  philofophy  is,  that  they  arc  almoft  all 
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of  them  infcribed  to  fome  friend,  fuch  as 
Brutus,  Pomponius  Atticu?,  Varro;  and  his 
beft  work,  as  1  think,  of  the  dialogue  kind, 
the  three  books  De  Oratore^  is  dedicated 
to  his  brother.  To  all  thefe  works  there 
are  prefaces  in  which  he  converfes  with 
thefe  friends  in  the  inoft  friendly  manner; 
and  which  convinces  me,  that  he  had  really 
a  heart  capable  of  friendfhip,  the  greateft 
gift  that  I  think  God  and  nature  could 
have  beftowed  upon  him,  efpecially  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  miferies  of 
which,  he  fays  himfelf,  he  could  not  have 
fupported  without  philofophy  and  friend- 
ihip.  And  I  would  have  thofe,  who  live 
in  the  prefent  times,  confider,  whether  it 
be  pojQTible  to  live  a  happy  life  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy, "  and  the  fociety  and 
friendlhip  of  men  of  worth  and  knowledge, 
fuch  as  thofe  with  whom  Cicero  livedo 
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CHAP.      VIII. 


Of  Lord  Shaftejbury^s  dialogue^  entitled 
The  Moralifts; — this  a  compleat  dra-^ 
matical  piece  in  all  its  parts; — better 
divided  as  to  time^  thanfome  dialogues 
of  Pint 0. — Of  the  different  charaSlers  in 
it. — The  firft  days  con'uerfation  a  pro-^ 
per  introduBion  to  'what  is  principal  in 
the  piece y  viz.  the  converfton  of  ajceptic 
to  theifm. — Thefecond  days  converfation 
is  divided  into  four  parts  : — The  firjl  is 
of  Philocles  ivith  Theocles  in  the  morn^ 
ing^  alone ; — Thefecond  at  dinner^  vuhen 
two  nevu  charaSlersare  introduced; — The 
third  is  in  the  fields^  vuhen  Theocles^ 
in  a  long  difcourfe^  demonflrates  the 
exijltnce  of  God  from  his  nvorks, — Here 
the  catajlrophe  of  the  piece  begins, — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains  confe'^ 
quences  from  vuhat  had  been  before  de^ 
motiJlrated.  —  The  fourth  converfation  of 
thefecond  day  is  upon  thefuljedl  oftnira* 
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cles  and  prodigies. — This  converfation  a* 

greeably  varied  nvith  refpeB  to  the /peak- 

ers  as  ivell  as  thefubje^.-^Of  the  third 

dafs  converfation  ofPhilocles  'with  The* 

.ocles  alone. — Thefcene  the  fame  as  where 

they  met  thefrji  day. — Of  the  tB^apfodies 

of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^  and  the 

ftile  of  them ; — not  incredible  to  thofe  who 

have  heard  the  Italian  rhapfodifs. — 5«i- 

jeiJ  of  the  fiift  rhapfody  is  an  invocation 

o/^  Divinity  ; — of  the  lecond,  a  defcrip* 

tion  of  that  vivifying  poiver^  vuhich  per' 

vades  all  nature  :*^The  third  has  for  its 

fubjeci  the  elements  and  minerals  : — The 

fourih  contains   a  defcription  of  the  dif" 

ferent  countries  of  the  earthy  and  the  va* 

rious  appearances  of  nature  in  them.^^Be* 

•  tivixt  fome  of  the  rhapfodies^  a  great  deal 

of  cool  reafoning  and  dialogue  in  the  So' 

cratic  vuay  of  queflion  and  affvoer  is  in* 

terfperfed. — Conclufion  of  the  ivorkfuita' 

hie  to  the  main  defign  of  it; — contains ^ 

imo^  An  account  of  Beauty ^  and  the  f eve- 

.  ral  kinds  of  it ; — fhoivs  that  all  beauty  is 

refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty-  of  the 

firfi  Being. — Beauty  produces  admiration^ 

and  Admiration  enthuftafm. — Ofthefeve^ 
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ral  kinds  ofenthujiafm. — Thefenfe  of  beauty 

Jhoivn  to  be  innate  in  tnan^  and  not  acquis 
red. — idoy  The  conclufion  alfo/hoivs  the 
necej/ttyofphilofophifing;  and  that  ^infa^^ 
every  man  does  philq/ophife  more  or  lefs. 
"^Ob/ervations  upon  this  dialogue  :-^— 216^ 

fable  of  it  excellent^  nvith  greater  'uari^ 
ety  than  in  Cicero  s  dialogue  De  Oratore  .• 
—- 216^  file  fuch  as  might  be  expeSied 

from  a  man  like  Lord  Shaftefbury  :—Po'^ 
litenefs  too^  fuch  as  in  Cicero's  dialogues. 
— ObfervBtions  on  the  philofophy  of  this 
piece. — The  love^  of  ivhich  beauty  is  the 
objeSi^  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion^-^This  phi" 
lofophy  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture.—-^ 
From  the  fame  principle^  Shcftefbury  de^ 
monf  rates  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God. — This  demonfiration  better  than  any 
demonjiration  of  the  fame  a  priori. — Dr 
Clarke's    demonfiration     examined^    and 

fhoivn  not  to  be  fo  compltat  as  that  of 
Shaftefbury. — Shaftefbury^ s  philofophy^ 
hoijuever^  not  perfe^  in  this  dialogue.-^^ 
The  diftin^ion  betivixt  the  animal  and 
intelle^ual  parts  of  our  nature^  not  ex-- 
pHcitly  laid  down.^^The  confequenccs  of 
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this  dijlinflion ; — it  demon/irate s  the  beau* 
tiful  to  be  good ; — puts  an  end  to  the  pa^ 
radox  oj  the  Stoics  concerning  ^virtue  ;— 
their  language  more  proper  than  that  of 
the  other  philofophers. — Praife  of  Lord 
Shaft ejburfs  writings. — They  are  now 
out  of fajhion.'^^hat  the  fate  of  other 
nvritings^  ivhich  defer'ue  it  as  little.'^ 
Of  Mr  Harris's  dialogues  upon  art  and 
happinefs,— wo/  properly  dialogues,  ^c- 
cording  to  my  definition. — They  have^ 
honvever^  great  merits  as  atl  the  ivri^ 
tings  of  that  author  have. 


THE  fined  dialogue  of  modern  times, 
fo  fine,  that  1  think  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
got  from  antiquity,  is  My  Lord  Safiefbu- 
ry's  rhapfody,  entitled  The  Moralifis.  It 
has  every  thing  which  a  dialogue  requires; 
for  it  has  a  fable,  charaders,  manners, 
incidents,  and  fcenery  too,  and  in  fhort, 
every  thing  belonging  to  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  fubjed:  of  it  is  the  converfion  of  a  fcep- 
tic'to  theifm.    This  converfion  is  made  by 
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a  philofopher,  who  is  poflefled  of  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  pafllons,  an  enthuflaftical  ad-- 
miration  of  God  and  Nature.  So  here  are 
two  very  different  charaders  diftindly 
marked :  And  in  the  courfe  of  the  adlion, 
which  lafts  three  days,  there  are  other  cha- 
raders introduced ;  for  my  Lord  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error,  which,  I  think,  Pla- 
to has  committed,  of  making  but  one  con- 
verfation  of  his  ten  books  of  Polity,  and 
likewife  only  one  of  his  thirteen  books 
of  Laws,  and  fo  drawing  out  each  of  thefe 
dialogues  to  an  immeafurable  length,  an 
error,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  Ci- 
cero has  alfo  avoided.  In  the  firft  day*s 
converfation,  Philocles  (fo  the  fceptic  is 
called,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  dia- 
logue), recites  a  converfation  which  pafled 
betwixt  him  and  his  friend  Palemon,  in 
the  park  at  London,  upon  the  fubjed  of 
the  miferies  of  human  life,  in  which  Phi- 
locles having  thown  out  fome  things  of  the 
fceptical  kind  that  gave  offence  to  Palemon, 
as  tending  to  (how,  that  there  is  no  di- 
ftindion  of  right  and  wrong  in  adions^ 
any  more  than  of  truth  and  falfehood  m 
Vol.  IV.  X  X 
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arguments, — Philocles,  iifing  the  privilege, 
as  he  fays,  of  a  fceptic,  entertained  him 
T/7ith  a  difcourfe  of  fome  length  upon  the 
order  and  beauty  which  appears  in  nature, 
the  government  of  the  univerfal  mind, 
which  we  ought  from  thence  to  infer,  and 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  ills  natural  and 
moral,  of  which  they  had  been  fpeaking, 
were  no  more  than  ills  in  appearance,  be- 
ing only  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the 
univerfe  being  a  fyftem.  This  fudden 
change  having  furprifed  Palemon,  he  afk- 
cd  Philocles  what  had  produced  fentiments 
fo  different  from  thofe  he  had  before  ex- 
prefled.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Philocles  in- 
forms him,  that  fome  days  ago  he  had 
had  a  converfation  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  whom  he  calls  Theocles,  who 
had  made  a  perfed  convert  of  him  to  the 
firm  belief  of  theifm,  and  the  government 
of  an  univerfal  mind  of  infinite  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  This  converfation  Palemon 
carneftly  defired  to  hear;  but,  as  it  was 
then  growing  late,  Philocles  could  not  fa- 
tisfy  him  at  that  time,  but  promifed  that 
he  would  become  author  for  his  fake, , and 
fet  it  down  in  writing. 
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This  is  the  firft  day's  converfation,  and 
I  think  a  very  natural  and  proper  intro- 
dudion  to  what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfations  with  Theocles,  which- 
make  the  Tubjed  of  the  two  other  days. 
The  fcene  of  thefe  is  Theocles's  country 
feat,  where  Philocles  had  gone  upon  a  vifit 
to  him.  There  he  finds  him  in  the  fore- 
noon, walking  in  the  fields  with  a  Virgil 
in  his  hand.  This  rural  fcene  is  very  well 
defcribed*.  Here.,  after  fome  difcourfe, 
which  the  company,  thatTheocles  had  with 
him,  naturally  gave  occafion  to,  the  con- 
verfation took  a  philofophical  turn ;  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  of  what  was  good  or  ill  in  hu- 
man life.  Upon  this  fubjedl  they  at  laft 
agreed,  that,  what  made  perfe£t  happinefs, 
was  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  was 
perfeftly  beautiful  and  good.  Such  an  ob- 
jed,  Theocles  faid,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
univerfe,  and  which  he  promifed  to  difco- 
ver  to  him  the  next  morning ;  for,  by  this 
time,  a  fervant  had  come  from  the  houfe 

*  Part  U.  fcft.  i. 
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to  let  Thcoclcs  know,  that  company  was 
come  to  dine  with  hioi. 

And  here  we  have  an  epifode  very  na- 
turally introduced,  in  which  we  have  two 
new  eharadiers  that  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  piece,  and  furnifli  matter  for 
converfation  on  different  fubjeds,  but  all 
having  a  relation  to  the  principal  fubjed 
of  the  piece.  One  of  thefe  charadlers  is 
an  old  gentleman,  a  religious  bigot,  and  a 
man  not  at  all  of  pleafant  manners  :  The 
other  is  a  modeft  young  gentleman,  and 
more  agreeable  in  converfation. 

The  dinner  was  fuch^  as  to  give  occafion 
to  Theocles  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance ;  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  dinner  very  different  from  what 
is  now  given  by  men  of  fafliion.  From 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  they 
came  to  fpeak  of  temperance  with  refpedl 
to  wealth  and  honours,  and  of  virtue  in 
general.  Upon  this  fubjed  it  was  obferved, 
that  to  exalt  virtue  and  its  happinefs,  was 
underftood  by  fome  religious  men  to  be 
depreffing  and  undervaluing  religion :  For 
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virtue,  they  faid,  was  mifery  j  and  th^t  there 
was  no  happinefs  in  this  life,  nor  any  ex- 
cept what  religion  promifed  in  our  future 
ftate.  By  arguing  in  this  way,  Theocles 
obferved  it  was  impoflible  to.  convince  an 
atheift,  who,  if  he  believed  that*there  was 
fo  much  diforder  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  think 
better  of  the  future,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded,  that  the 'world  was  under  the 
government  of  a  Wife  and  Good  Being. 
This  naturally  led  the  converfation  to  fpeak 
of  atheifm,  and  of  the  common  way  of  ar- 
guing againft  atheifts ;  when  it  was  obfer- 
ved, that  if  an  author  argued  calmly  a- 
gainft  atheifts,  and  ftated  the  arguments 
fully  and  fairly,  he  was  underftood  to  be  a 
friend  to  them.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
the  cafe  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Cud- 
worth  :  And  the  fame  objcdion  was  made 
to  a  late  author,  viz.  the  author  of  the 
*  Inquiry  conccminj^  Virtue.^  And  here  Lord 
Shafteft)ury  introduces,  I  think  not  im- 
properly, a  defence  of  his  own  work  from 
the  mouth  of  Theocles,  who  fpeaks  of  that 
author  as  his  friend,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  undertakes  his  defence  in  a  pret- 
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ty  long  difcourfe,  where  he  fhows,  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  an  atheift,  is  to 
treat  him  with  good  manners,  and  with 
calmnefs  and  moderation.  That  folidly  to 
refute  the  arguments  df  the  atheifts,  and 
to  eftablifh  upon  found  principles  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Deity,  muft  neceffarily  be  pre- 
vious to  our  belief  in  any  revelation  from 
that  Deity.  That  genuine  theifm  and  juft 
notions  of  the  Divinity  muft  neceffarily 
produce  that  divine  love,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  perf e£tion  of  religion,  a- 
rifing  from  the  high  idea  we  have  of  the 
Being  which  is  the  objedl:  of  it.  This,  he 
fays,  was  what  his  friend  recommended, 
maintaining  that  we  were  not  truly  reli- 
gious, unlefs  our  devotion  proceeded  from 
iuch  a  principle,  and  not  from  the  hopes 
of  reward,  or  the  fears  of  puniftiment; 
though  fuch  motives  might  be  very  pro- 
perly ufed,  with  thofe  who  were  by  nature 
incapable  of  fo  liberal  a  devotion.  This, 
fays  Theocles,  I  think  is  fufEcient  to  de- 
fend the  morality  of  my  friend's  Inquiry, 
and  fbew,  that  it  is  nowife  inconfiftent 
with  religion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  his  work  is  entirely  con- 
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iSned  to  morality,  he  has  hdt  proved  that 
a  Being  exifts  worthy  of  that  difintertfted 
love  and  admiration,  in  which  he  makes 
the  pcrfedlion  of  religion  to  confift:  To 
fupply  this  defect,  fays  he,  I  muft  become 
preacher,  and  give  you  a  fyftem  of  theo- 
logy agreeable  to  his  principles  *. 

\) 
Here  this  converfation  ended,  by  the 
coming  in  of  fome  vifitants,  who  took  up 


•  Part  li.  feft.  3.  in  Jine, — I  confider  therefore  the 
Rbapfody  as  a  fcquel  or  appendix  to  the  Inquiry,  exalt- 
ing morality  to  theology,  which  ought  to  be  confidcr- 
cd,  and  is  confidcred  by  our  author^  as  the  fummit  of 
human  virtue  and  human  knowledge.  I  have  eliewhere 
faid,  that  the  Inquiry  is  the  beft  book  in  Englifh  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  morals  :  And  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to 
retraft  that  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
read  it  over  again,  on  occafion  of  this  commentary,  \«rhich 
I  have  given  upon  the  Rhapfody^  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  it  is  the  beil  demonflration  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  I  know,  antient  or  modern,  of  that  moft  important 
truth,  the  foundation,  I  think,  of  theifm.  That  virtue 
IS  the  greateft  happinefs,  and  vice  the  grcateft  mifery 
of  men  ;  for  we  cannot  otherwife  be  convinced  our- 
ftlves,  nor  convince  others,  that  the  world  is  under 
the  Government  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  Power,  aikl 
Goodnefs. 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  afternoon  in  o« 
ther  difcourfe^  In  the  evenings  the  fcene 
18  changed  from  the  houfe  to  the  fields, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  being  gone, 
Philocles,  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  friend  who  remained,  infifted  with 
Theocles,  that  he  fhould  give  them  the 
fermon  he  had  |pentioned,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  taking  occafion  to  begin  it 
from  obfervations  made  by  Philocles  upon 
the  ftrudure  and  organization  of  the  plants 
they  faw  in  the  fields. 

And  here  begins  what  may  be  called  the 
cataftrophe  or  denoument  of  ,the  piece, 
to  which  every  thing  preceding  has  a  ten- 
dency more  or  lefs ;  I  mean  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Sovereign 
Mind  and  Suprenxe  Intelligence,  given  by 
Theocles  in  language  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  ornamented  as  fcience  can  be  deli- 
vered in.  Nor  does  Philocles  forget  his 
charader  of  fceptic,  and  the  part  affigned 
to  him  of  objeding  to  the  arguments  of 
Theocles,  which  part  he  ads  exceedingly 
well ;  and  thus  the  argument  is  fiilly  laid 
before  us,  and  according  to  the  fair  me- 
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thod  in  which  even  atheifm,  as  Theoclea 
thinks^  fliould  be  treated,  every  thing,  is 
faid  in  its  behalf  that  can  be  faid^  but  to 
which  Theocles  gives  a  fufficient  anfwer. 
In  this  debate  the  old  gentleman  takes  a 
part  fuitable  to  his  charafteri  anfwering  or 
endeavouring  to  ahfw^r  the  obje(3:ions  of 
Philocles,  but  in  an  angry  paffionate  way : 
Whereas  the  anfwers  of  Theocles  are  per- 
fefl:ly  mild  and  good  humoured ;  for  he  is 
a  moft  amiable  enthufiaft,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  paffion,  violence,  and  fu- 
rious zeal,  which  we  often  fee  in  religious 
enthufiafts. 

What  follows  after  this  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  corollaries  or  confequences  of  The* 
ocles's  demonftration  ;  tending  at  the  fame 
time  to  ftrengthen  it,  by  fhewing  that  his 
theory  is  agreeable  to  fa<fl:  and  obfervation. 
The  laft  converfation  of  this  fecond  day  is 
after  fupper,  and  the  fubjeft  of  it  is  pro- 
digies, miracles,apparitions,and  other  things 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.  By  thefe  the  old  gentleman  would 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity ;  but  Philo- 

Vol.  IV.  Y  y 
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cles,  taking  up  the  argument  of  Thcoclcs^ 
fhews  that  it  is  only  from  order,  regulart-^ 
ty,  and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, |hat  we  can  infer  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  ;  but  from  fuch  vio* 
lation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  thofe  men<* 
tioned  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  coa«« 
fufion  in  the  fyftem  thence  refulting,  no- 
thing could  be  inferred  except  either  tbtf 
chaos  and  atoms  of  the  atheifts,  or  the 
magic  and  demons  of  the  polytheifts. 
This  coiiverfatiorv  is  agreeably  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  conver- 
fations  of  the  fame  day,  not  only  by  the 
fubjefl^  but  by  Theocles,  who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker  in  thofe.  Ikying  nothing  in  this, 
and  likewife  by  the  modeft  young  gentle-^ 
man,  who  had  been  only  a  hearer  before^ 
now  taking  a  very  proper  part  in  the  con- 
verfation,  and  joining  Philocles  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  gavebini 
a  rebuke  in  fuch  rough  terms,  that  Philo- 
cles interpofed,  and  finifhed  the  argument, 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  fo  well 
begun,  but  his  modefty  would  not  allow 
hhn  to  finilh. — And  thus  ends  the  fecond 
day. 
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The  third  and  laft  day  begins  with  The- 
ocles  difmifling  his  two  guefts  early  in  the 
morning,  (fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe 
days)  and  going  out  to  his  morning  walk 
in  the  fields,  where  Philocles  finds  him. 
It  is  the  fame  beautiful  rural  fcene,  where 
thefe  two  met  the  preceding  morning. 
Here  Theocles,  at  the  defire  of  Philocles, 
addrefled  that  Univerfal  Mind  in  a  ftrain 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Mind. 
Before  he  reafoned  as  a  philofopher,  now 
he  fpeaks  as  one  infpired,  not  by  the  de- 
mon which  infpired  the  Delphic  prieffiefs 
or  the  Sybil  of  Virgil,  but  by  Divine 
Love,  which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  in  Theocles 
of  the  OS  rabiduviy  or  the  fera  corda^ 
though  his  language  be  fo  much  elevated, 
that  it  mav  be  faid  to  be  nill  trior  tale  fo^ 
nans.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  the  an- 
tients  called  dithyrambic,  but  much  lefs 
obfcure  than  the  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  obfcure.  It  has  thofe  loofe 
numbers^  of  which,  as  we  have  feeh,  the  an- 
lients  fpeak  fo  much'*,  as  much  as  gur 

♦  Piige  261.  ct  fe<j.  ' 
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language  will  admit ;  and  the  only  fault  I 
find  with  it  is,  that  the  numbers  are  fome- 
times  too  much  aftrided  and  altogether 
verfe,  though  that  happens  but  very  rare- 
ly. But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  the 
mod  fplendid  language  we  have  in  profe, 
and  the  fined  flile  of  the  kind  in  Englifh, 
but  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpo/e, 
except  for  that  for  which  the  author  has 
employed  it. 

There  are,  I  know,  who,  now  that  in- 
fpiration  has  ceafed,  will  think  fuch  exta* 
tic  effufions  altogether  unnatural.  But 
thofe  men  know  not  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  and  judge  of  other  men  by  them- 
felves.  Even  now  the  Lnprovijatoris  anc} 
Jmpro'uijdtrices  of  Italy  will  pour  forth 
extempore,  upon  any  fubjed  aflSgned  to 
them,  a  great  many  of  their  q^avo  rimo 
verfes,  of  more  difficult  compofition  than 
any  verfe  we  now  ufein  Engliftij  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  meafured  profe  of 
1  heocles  *.     And  1  have  no  doubt,  but 

*  Of  old  there  were  fuch  Improvifatoris.     Cicero 
mentions  one  of  them,  viz.  Archias  the  Poet,  whQj 
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one  of  thefe,  if  he  was  as  great  a  philo- 
fopher  as  Theocles,  could  make  verfes  ex- 
tempore upon  the  fame  fubjedts. 

The  firft  Rhapfody  of  Theocles,  is  an 
invocation  in  very  fublime  language,  but 
without  any  thing  like  what  we  call  Fuf- 
tian  or  Bombaft,  of  that  Sovereign  Mind[, 
the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  proved, 
praying  for  afliftance  to  enable  him  to 
trace,  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  marks 
of  Wildom,  Goodnefs,  and  Power. 

In  the  fecond  Rhapfody  (or  rant,  as  thofc 
who  are  not  initiated  into  this  Sublime 
Philofophy,  would  call  it,)  he,  in  a  ftill 
higher  ftrain,  goes  through  the  works  of 
nature,  obferving  how  the  vital  principle, 
diffufed  through  the  whole,  operates  iri  fo 
many  different  ways,  producing  ftill  new 
forms  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  fo  that, 

Jie  fays,  could  pour  forth  extempore  a  number  of  cx^ 
freUent  verfes,  upon  any  fubjeft  that  happened  then  to 
l>c  agitated  j  {Pro  Archia  poeta^)  cap.  8.  and  the  adm 
tnirabtlts  Crichtonus,  as  he  was  called^  could,  it  i« 
f^d,  have  done  the  fjime. 
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amidft  the  greateft  feeming  profufion,  no- 
thing is  loft.  Here  a  great  deal  is  faid  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  of  thofe  two  en- 
tities fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Time 
and  Motion.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
iame  rapturous  ilrain  to  furvey  the  hea* 
vens,  dercribing  the  fun,  the  planets,  and 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  language  equal,  if  pof* 
fible,  to  the  fubje£l. 

The  fubjed  of  the  third  Rhapfody,  is 
this  our  earth ;  where,  in  defcribing  the 
minerals  and  the  four  elements,  andjpar- 
tlcularly  fire  difFufed,  as  he  fays,  through 
the  whole  globe,  and  animating  every 
thing  in  it,  he  fhows  more  of  natural 
knowledge  than  I  thought  he  had  been 
poflefled  of. 

In  his  fourth  and  laft  tranfport^  he  fur- 
veys  the  furface  of  this  our  globe,  going 
through  every  climate  and  every  country 
of  it,  where,  there  is  any  thing  very  rq-- 
markable,  and  defcribing  with  great  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  great  pomp  of  language, 
all  the  wonderful  fcenes  which  it  prcfenti 
to  us. 
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Betwixt  thefe  fallies  there  is  interjed^ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  clofe  reafoning  by  way 
of  queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  Socratic 
manner,  which  was  very  proper  iii  a  con^i- 
verfation  betwixt  them. two,  but  would,  I 
think,  not  have  been  fo  proper  in  the  mixt 
company  they  were  in  before.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  reafoning,  is  to  ftrengthcn 
ftill  farther,  the  proof  of  the  exiftencc  of 
a  Mind  in  nature,  which  unites  the  whole, 
and  makes  one  of  the  univerfe.  For  proof 
of  this,  he  appeals  to  every  plant  and  eve*- 
ry  animal,  in  ever y  one  of  which  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  there  is  fom^  one  thing,  which 
makes  a  ivhole  of  each  of  them.  And,  as 
every  thing  in  nature  is  conneded,  as  well 
as  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal,  fof  the 
fame  reafon,  there  muft  be  fomething  in 
nature  which  makes  a  whole  of  it*  In 
this  interlude,  as  it  may  be  called,  there  is 
a  mod  fatisfaftory  anfwcr  given  to  an  ob- 
jeftion  made  before  by  Philocles,  but  which 
had  not  been  anfwered,  namely,  that  tho' 
there  may  be  union,  order,  and  regularity, 
in  fo  much  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
as  we  fee,  yet  all  might  be  diforder  and 
confufion  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  which 
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is  infinite  with  rtfptSt  to  the  fmall  part  of 
k  that  we  can  difcoYcr ;  for,  if  it  were  fo, 
fays  Theocles,  the  infinite  muft  prevail  o- 
ver  the  finite,  and  all  be  difor^er  and  con* 
fufion. 

Betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  Rhapfodies 
there  is  nothing  interpofed,  but  an  inter- 
ruption which  Theocles  makes  to  himfelf, 
fuppofing  that  Philocles  had  fomething  to 
objedl  to  what  he  liad  faid ;  but  Philocles 
faying  that  he  had  nothing  to  objed:,  he 
proceeded  to  defcant,  as  I  have  (aid,  upon 
the  elements  and  minerals, 

0 

Betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  there  is 
alfo  nothing  interpofed  except  an  admoni- 
tion of  Philocles,  that  he  would  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  power  of  the  element  of 
fire,  which,  though  fo  friendly  to  life, 
Theocles  had  faid,  might,  when  let  loofe, 
deftroy  every  thing,  and  bring  on  an  uni- 
verfal  conflagration.  But,  fays  he,  defcribc 
to  me  the  mafs  of  nature  as  it  appears  up- 
on this  our  earth  ;  and  accordingly  Theo- 
cles proceeds  to  give  that  beautiful  map  of 
the  earth  above  mentioned. 
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The  conclufion  of  the  work  is  very  pro- 
per and  fuitable  to  the  main  defign.  The 
fubje<9:  of  this  conclufion  is,  i/W(?,  Beauty,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  it :  2d0y  The  neceffity 
of  philofophizing  in  order  to  be  happy.  As 
to  Beauty,  he  (hows,  that  it  is  eflential  both 
to  virtue  and  religion ;  for  beauty  is  the 
obje£t  of  love,  and  we  love  no  perfon,  no 
aftion,  no  thing,  in  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive beauty.  Now,  there  can  be  no  virtue 
without  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  any  religion 
without  the  love  of  God.  We  muft  therefore 
perceive  beauty  both  in  God  and  in  Virtue* 
Then  hejproceeds  to  fhew,  that  body  has  in 
itfelf  no  beauty,  but  that  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire in  it  is  all  from  mind :  So  that  what 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  art  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift ;  and  the  beauty  in  the 
works  of  nature,  where 'elfe  can  it  be,  but 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Sovereign  Artift,  who 
therefore  is  the  fountain  of  all  Beauty, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
all  Intelligence.  As  there  can  be  no  love 
without  admiration,  and  as  admiration  to 
a  great  degree  is  enthufiafm,  he  from  thence 
derives  the  enthufiafms  of  poets,  painters, 
muficians,  and  the  nobler  enthufiafm  ftill 

Vol.  IV.  Z  z 
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of  the  truly  virtuous  man*,  and  the  noblcft 
of  all  enthufiafms,  that  arifing  from  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Beau- 

He  next  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  the  fcnfc 
of  ihe/air  and  the  beautijuly  the  pulchrum 
and  honejlum^  the  graceful  and  the  bec(h 
tning^  not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  in 
fentiments  and  adions,  is  in  man  from  na» 
ture,  not  from  art  or  teaching,  inftitution 
or  habit.  This  is  fo  clear  a  propofition, 
that  I  wonder  it  fhould  be  denied,  or  even 
doubted  of  by  any :  And  yet  I  am  told, 
that  in  a  book  lately  publifhed  upon  the 
fubjed:  of  morality,  it  is  at  lead  doubted 
of,  if  not  denied.    I  think  the  author  might 


•  See  what  I  have  colleclcJ  from  the  Pythagorean 
philofophers  upon  the  fubjc6t  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
virtue,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  ©f  Antient  Metaphy- 
fics  p.  33.  and  34.  to  which  may  be  added  what  Arif- 
totle  fays,  {Magna  Morallaj  hb.  ii.  cap.  7.  verfus  finem)^ 
That  the  *^/tft)j  w^oj  to  Kec?^ovy  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  Aoyd^,  or  reafdn ;  for,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  ihc  eofin  mufl:  begin  and  carry  on  the 
praftice,  while  reafon  only  dircfts  and  approves  ;  ix  i? 
therefore  the  leading  principle. 
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have  as  well  doubted  whether  fuch  a  thing 
as  virtue  or  religion  exifted ;  or  indeed 
whether  fuch  an  animal  as  man  exifted :  For 
I  hold  that  there  is  nothing,  which  more 
eminently  diftinguiflies  the  man  from  the 
brute,  than  the  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  other  thing,  he  mentions  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  dialogue,  namely,  the  uti- 
lity of  philofophy,  does  alfo  belong  to  the 
fubjedl;  for  it  was  very  proper,  after  ha- 
ving philofophized  fo  much,  to  fhow  that  it 
was  not  to  no  purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  higheft  ufe.  This  he  proves,  not 
by  a  continued  difcourfe,  as  he  proves  o- 
ther  things,  but  by  clofe  pungent  interro- 
gations and  anfwers,  which,  at  the  lame 
time  that  they  are  moft  convincing,  make 
a  beautiful  variety  in  the  ftile:  And  he 
concludes  the  whole  by  lliowing,  that,  in 
fa<a,  all  men  do  philofophize  right  or 
wrong ;  for  they  deliberate  about  what  is 
ufeful  or  hurtful,  what  contributes  to  their 
happinefs  or  not ;  and,  even  if  they  fliould 
determine  not  to  deliberate  at  all,  but  to 
follow  every  fancy  or  conceit  that  is  up- 
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permoft,  ftill  that  will  be  in  fome  fort  ta 
philofophize. 

Thus  I  have  analyzed  this  moft  beauti- 
ful piece  ;  fo  beautiful  in  its  ftile  and  com* 
pofition,  that  it  (hews  the  author  well  qua- 
lified to  write  upon  the  Beautiful,  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  fubjedk  of  the  piece.  I 
will  conclude  with  fome  general  obferva* 
tions  upon  it.  # 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  principal 
thing,  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  every  dra- 
matical piece,  fuch  as  I  hold  this  to  be,  is 
the  fable,  that  principal  part  in  the  Mora- 
lifts  is,  I  think,  admirable :  For,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  is  a  perfect  unity  in  it,  there 
is  a  greater  variety  of  charaders  and  inci- 
dents, than  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
more  than  even  in  Cicero*s  dialogue  De  0- 
ratore^  where  the  two  days  are  not  near 
fo  well  filled  up  as  the  three  days  of  the 
Moralifts ;  and  -there  are  feveral  changes 
of  the  fcenc,  befides  the  introdudlion  of 
new  perforiages,  which  I  think  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  therefore  a  fable  of  the 
kind  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex ;  and 
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which,  if  the  unity  of  the  adion  is  pre- 
fer ved,  he  prefers  to  the  fimple. 

The  ftile  is  fuch  as  might  be  expedled 
from  a  thorough  well  bred  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  life  and  manners, 
at  the  fame  time  an  accomplifhed  fcholar, 
and  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  a  very 
high  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  as  appears  from 
many  paffages  of  his  writings.  The  ftile 
of  fuch  a  writer  muft  needs  be  copious 
and  rich  in  all  the  ornaments  which  the 
knowledge  of  mythology,  antient  hifto- 
ry,  and  the  fine  arts  can  furnifti.  His 
ftile  is  too  luxunant,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,  in  fome  other  of  his  writings  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  chafte  and  fober  enough 
in  this  piece.  The  ftile  of  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles,  is,  as.  I  have  obferved,  very 
uncommon,  excellent  however  of  the  kind, 
but  very  different,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from 
that  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  eafy  and  na- 
tural, and  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
Gonverfation  of  gentlemen  upon  learned 


*  Vol.iii.  p,,284. — andp,  2o6.  and  207.  of  this 
volume. 
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fubjefts :  And  it  has  that  polltenefs,  which 
I  have  commanded  fo  much  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logue, particularly  in  what  is  faid  by  the 
two  principal  perfonages  Theocles  and  Phi- 
locleSy  and  which  has  a  contraft  in  Shaftcf- 
bury,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero; 
I  mean  the  roughuefs  and  ill-breeding  of 
the  old  gentleman. 

As  to  the  philofophy  of  this  work,  tho' 
it  do  not  belong  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  cannot  help  making  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  It  is  plainly  a  fupple- 
ment,  as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  the  /«- 
quiry  concerning  Virtue ;  and  he  has  in  it 
carried  the  philofophy  of  morals  to  theo- 
logy, and,  I  think,  the  Inoft  fublime  theo- 
logy that  is  to  be  found  in  Engliih :  And 
he  has  very  properly  connected  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  with  theology;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere*,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
Divinity,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves. 
He  has  therefore  founded  morality  and 

*  Antient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
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theology  upon  the  fame  principle,  namelyi 
that  the  beautiful  and  good  are  one  ani 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  that  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  id  the  charaders  of  men,  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  but  in  an  infinitely  higheir 
degree,  in  the  Divinity.  This  propofition 
therefore,  that  the  beautiful  and  tjie  good 
are  the  fame,  and  which  is  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  this  treatife,  I  hold  to  be 
the  bafis  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
though  it  be  not  fo  laid  down  in  any  trea-^ 
tife  of  morality  in  modern  times,  nor  ex- 
plicitly in  any  antient  work,  as  far  as  I 
know,  upon  that  fubjed. 

And,  as  beauty  is  the  objed  of  love, 
without  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  love 
cannot  be  conceived,  I  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  betwixt  the  philofophy  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury  upon  this  fubjed  and 
the  dodrine  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
firft  and  fundamental  precept  of  the  law, 
as  our  Saviour  telU  us  *,  was  '  to  love  the 

*  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  witl^ 

•  all   thy  foulf  and  with  all  thy  ftrength,' 

^  Luke,   chap,  x,  v.  -a?. 
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and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyfelf.'— Again,  our  Saviour  fays  to 
his  Difciples,  *  a  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  j 
as  I  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  another.' 
— *  By  this  fhall  all  men  know,  that  yc 
are  my  Difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another*.'  And  St  Paul,  in  that  retnark- 
able  paffage  in  11.  Corinthians  chap.  13. 
where  he  commends  love,  makes  it  the 
effential  duty  of  every  Chriftian,  without 
which  nothing  that  he  can  do,  neither 
prophefying,  underftanding  myfteries,  nor 
working  miracles,  nor  even  martyrdom, 
will  fignify  any  thing  f. 


•  St  John's  Gofpel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  34.  and  35,    See 
alfo  the  fame  gofpel,  chap.  xv.  v.  12. 

f  St  Paul  beftows  this  whole  chapter  upon  the ' 
praife  of  charity :  It  is  written  in  a  ftile,  \vchich  has 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft  than  any  thing  that  I  re- 
member to  have  read  in  Scripture.  The  word,  which 
we  tranflate  charity ^  is  asy^^jj  or  love ;  for  that  it  is  not 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  called 
charity^  is  evident  from  the  third  verfe,  where  it  is 
faid,  <  That  although  I  beftow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
<  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no- 
«  thing  :'  So  that  here  love  is  fet  above  all  the  chriftian 
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From  this  principle  of  beauty,  which  he 
has  made  the  foundation,  as  we  have  feen^ 
Vol.  IV.  3  A 


virtues.  Now,  the  bWcft,  as  I  have  faid,  of  love  is 
beauty  j  aild  we  muft  underftand  it  here  not  to  be  the 
beauty  of  outward  form,  but  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of 
lentioients  and  anions.  And  tho'  we  may  and  ought  to 
do  good  offices,  even  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  beau-^ 
ty  of  charafter,  it  muft  proceed,  if  not  from  love  to 
the  perfbn,  Irom.love  to  mankind,  and  to  God,  whofe 
tfirill  we  obey  Jn  doing  fuch  offices  of  kindnefs.  And, 
if  the  aftion  be  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  we  muff 
have  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the  aftioti,  abftrafted 
from  any  confideration  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the  objeft 
of  the  aftion.  '  In  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul 
fpeaks  of  the  love  of  God  being  but  imperfeft  in  this 
ftate,  in  which  we  fee  the  Divine  Beauty  but  darkly> 
and  as  through  a  glafs  j  but,  in  our  future  ftate,  we 
fhall  fee  it  more  perfetfly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  face  1 
tor  then  we  fhall  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vifion,  and  fee 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divinity  without  a  cloud.  And,  as 
the  beautiful  is  the  objeft  of  love,  the  fame  Apoftle,  in 
the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians,  after  recommend- 
ing prayer  and  thankfgiving,  and  defiring  them  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  defpife  prophefying^ 

toncludes  with  faying,    9r«fr«  Sox<|rta^€Tf,   r«   ««A«9  %mri» 

%%r%  5  as  if  without  it  nothing  in  religion  could  be  per- 
feft.  Where  we  may  obferve,  that  we  have  tranflated 
improperiy  the  laft  part  of  the  precept,  by  the  words. 
Hold f aft  that  luhich  is  good ;  for  the  kaXoi  and  the  «y«- 
l#y  are  diftinguifhed  in  Scripture  language,  as  well  as 
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both  of  virtue  and  religion,  Shaftefbufjr 
has  deduced  a  demonftration  of  the  Beings 


in  other  Greek  writings,  though,  no  doubt,  they  ait 
nearly  allied,  beauty  being  the  goody  and  the  only  good 
of  our  intelleftual  part. — See  voR  ii.  of  Antient  Meta- 
phyiics,  p.  109.  And  accordingly  the  two  words  are 
frequently  joined  together  by  Greek  writers,  and  alfa 
in  Scripture  language,  as  in  the  parable  of  they&w^in 
Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  feed  that  falls  into  latXn  y^f  it  b 

added  #t/T#<  urt  AiTiVf;  fv  Kte^hi^  ««Ai}  K»t*»yx^tj  HKBVTUfffi 

T»F  A#7«v,  ]e«ri;i^&v0-i,  cap.  vii.  V.  1 5.  wherc  he  have  a- 
gain  miftranflated  the  word  xaXn  by  the  Englifh  word 
honefl.  There  is  another  text  of  the  fame  Apoftle  Paul, 
which  I  will  aWb  quote  :  It  is  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  4.  v.  8.  where  he  fums  up  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Chriftlan  in  thefe  words.  To  >.d/;r«»,  tthx^»tf 

la-u  icrtf  tcXr,6At  Iffu  o-if^fet,  ocx  ^iKanet^  ogu  '«yv«,  era  «*#•$- 
^lAu,    or«j  tvtnftXf  II  Tii  a^STu,  kxi  U  Tig  ixenyag^  Ttcvrm  X«- 

ytl^u^u  wiicre  the  word  ci^fu  is  likewife  improperly 
tranflated  by  the  word  hoiiejl^  for  <r«^>o»  not  only  de- 
notes what  is  hcautifuly  but  what  is  grave  and  dignified, 
that  is,  beauty  of  the  highcft  and  moft  refpeftable  kind, 
and  it  ought  rather  to  Jiave  been  tranflated  venerable* 
John  the  beloved  Difciple  is  full  of  the  praife  of  love, 
both  in  his  gofpcl  and  his  epiftlcs,  and  particularly  in 
his  firft  epifllc,  chap.  iv.  v.  16.  he  fays,  <  God  is  Love-^ 

*  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Ix)ve  dwclleth  in  God,  and 

*  God  in  him.' — And  he  further  fays,  that  our  love 
muft  be  unmixed  with  fear;  for  he  adds,  v.  18.  *  There 
«  is  r.ofiar  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  cajleth  out  fear^  be- 
«  catife  fear  hath   torment;  he  that  feareth  is  not  made 

*  A'j/*' "  ^f^  io'^e-      From  thefe  authoritres,  I  think  I 
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as  well  as  the  Attributes  of  God,  better,  I 
think,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
modern  book:  For  he  has  proved,  from  the 
order,  regularity,  and  beauty  we  fee  in  all, 
the  ifTorks  of  Nature  above,  below,  and 
round  about  us,  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
governs  in  the  univerfe  *  j  and,  as  there 
can  be  no  beauty  without  an  unity  of  de- 
fign,  and  as  fuch  unity  appears  to  be  in 
every  particular  work  of  Nature,  and  in 
the  whole,  as  far  as  falls  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  he  from  thence  veiy  juftly,  I  think, 
infers  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence |. 

may  conclude,  that  pure  love  is  of  the  very  eflencc  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  religion  of 
love,  more  than  any  other  religion  is,  or  ever  was  in 
the  world :  And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  love  without 
beauty,  we  muft  alfo  conclude  it  to  be  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all  religions.  Thofe  therefore,  who  think  that 
Chriftians  ought  to  ferve  God  from  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment  or  hope  of  reward,  without  love  of  God  or  of 
our  neighbour,  know  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  do  they  worfliip  the  Lord  as  they  arc 
direfted  by  the  Pfalmift,  In  the  Beauty  of  Holwefsy  PC 
xcvi.  V.  9.  fee  alfo  Pf.  xxix.  v.  2.— i  Chron.  xvi.  v.  29. 
^F^2  Chron.  xx.  v.  2 1 . 

*  Part  li.  feft.  4, 

f  V^vt  iii.  feft.  i. 
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This  way  of  reafoning  I  like  much  bet* 
tcr  than  the  demonftrations  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  us  of  the  Being,  the 
'Unity,  and  the  Attributes  of  God,  a  pri- 
ori^ and  without  confideration  of  his  works. 
For  I  hold  that  in  morality,  phyfics,  and 
even  metaphyfics  and  theology  "f",  we  muft 
reafon  from  the  effe£t  to  the  caufe,  and 
not  wee  verja  from  the  caufe  to  the  effed, 
which  may  do  very  well  after  the  caufe  is 
difcovered,  but  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 
inveftigation  of  it.  Neither  do  I  approve, 
any  more  than  my  Lord  Shaftefbury  does, 
of  arguing  in  this  matter  from  the  necef- 
iity  of  a  firft  principle  and  beginning  of 


f  The  divifion  of  philofophy  hy  Plato,  an4  in  g6, 
ncral  by  all  the  anticnt  philofophers,  was  threefold,  in- 
fo Logic,  or  Dialectic  ^  it  was  called  by  Pjato,  Ethics 
or  moral  philofophy  as  yrc  call  it,  ^nd  Phyfics.  Now, 
vnder  phyfics  they  coipprehcnded  what  was  afterwards 
galled  by  Ariftotle  Metaphyfics,  and  which  was  nothing 
elfc  but  the  caufes  or  firft  principles  of  phyfical  effefts, 
|ind  therefore,  as  philofophy  always  inquires  into  th^ 
caufes  of  things,  was  very  properly  comprehended  un- 
der phyfics.  See  upon  this  fub^eft  Laertiusy  lib.  vii. 
cap.  39.  alfo  Cicero  /  V  Legibuj,  lib.  i.  cap.  x^'  ^4fei» 
^c^clcniiicsy  lib.  i.  cap.  5^ 
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jnotion.  For  I  hold,  that  the  antient  phi- 
lofopher8  were  in  the  right,  who  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  beginning  of  motion, 
nor  confequently  any  Firft  Principle,  if  by 
firft  principle  is  meant  a  principle  prior  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  eflfeds  produced  by  it. 
The  material  world,^  therefore,  1  hold  to  be 
an  eternal  emanation  of  the  firft  caufe,  fucih 
as  we  believe  the  Second  and  Third  Perfons 
of  the  Trinity  to  be,  which,  tho'  in  digiiity 
and  excellence,  they  be  far  fuperior  to  the 
material  worl  d,are  not  prior  in  time.  And  this 
I  will  (hew  to  be  agreeable  not  only  to  phi- 
lofophy  but  to  Scripture,  if  1  (hall  live  to 
publifh  my  fourth  volume  of  Metaphy- 
fics  *. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  demonftralted  except  a  pofterio^ 
ri^  that  is,  from  fads.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
Self-exiftent,  eternal,  and  One,   may  be 


*  See  what  I  have  already  fald  upon  this  fubjeAj  XDi 
ypl.  J.  of  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  p.  2  j^g* 
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demonllrated  a  priori ;  and  accordingly  he 
has  given  a  demonftration  of  it,  with  which, 
1  confefs,  I  am  not  fatisfied ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  is  pofliblc  in  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
let  me  fuppofe  that  there  was  a  time  when 
no  material  world  exifted,  which,  I  believe, 
is  the  general  opinion ;  and  let  me  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  exifted  an  intelledual  being  fuch  as 
man,  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  that  he  could 
have  had  any  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Beiilg  fuperior  lo  himfelf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  being  befides  himfelf.  All  he  could 
know  of  any  thing  was  from  confcioufnefs, 
by  which  he  could  only  learn  that  he  him- 
felf exifted  ;  for,  as  to  any  thing  without 
us,  it  is  only  difcovered  by  our  fenfations. 
Now,  our  fenfations  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  adions  of  material  objeds  upon  our 
organs,  of  fenfe. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
judged  it  much  better,  when  he  has  only 
attempted  to  prove  from  the  works  of 
creation,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence in  the  univerfe,  and  that  this  In- 
telligence is  alfo  fupremely  Powerful,  Wife| 
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and  Good ;  and  that  what  feems  to  be  ill 
in  the  univerfe,  is  nothing  elfe  but  appear-^ 
anccs,  fuch  as  muft  neceflarily  be  to  us  of 
capacities  fo  limited,  who  can  only  fee 
and  comprehend  hut  a  fmall  part  of  the 
yaft  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  This  I  hold 
to  be  a  fufEcient  proof  of  the  dodrine  of 
theifm,  without  entering  into  queftions 
whether  the  material  world  be  from  all  e- 
ternity  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  from 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  have  proceeded 
dot  only  inferior  intelligences  and  minds 
of  every  kind,  but  alfo  matter  and  fpace; 
fo  that  God  niuft  be  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced not  only  the  world,  fuch  as  we  fee 
it,  but  alfo  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  fpace  or  room  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Thefe  are  queftions  of  fub- 
tle  difputation,  with  which  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  theifm  ought  not  to  be  perplexed 
and  embarrafled.  And^  accordingly,  I  think 
Lord  Shaftefbury  has  done  well  to  avoid 
them  ^.     He  has  proved,  that  the  Divini- 

*  Such  queftions  belong  to  a  Metaphyfical  work  of 
the  kind  I  am  engaged  in ;  and,  if  I  fliall  ever  publiflx 
the  IV,  Volume  of  my  Metaphyfics,  I  will  endeavour 
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ty  has  that  in  a  fupreme  degree,  which 
undoubtedly  is  Chief  and  Principal  in  the 
univerfe,  I  mean  Intelligence ;  and  alfo  that 
he  is  All-powerful,  Wife,  and  Good.  Now, 
whoever  believes  that  fuch  a  Being  ezifts, 
I  fay,  is  a  conoplete  theift. 

I  beg  leave  tq  add  further  upon  this  fub« 
jeft,  that  if,  a  man,  from  what  he  fees  of 
Nature,  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  an 
order  and  fyftem  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
and  confequently  that  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Intelligence  which  there  governs,  can* 
not  believe  even  in  miracles  j  for  a  mira* 
cle  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  difpenfation  with 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  in 
particular  cafes.  So  that  all  miracles  nc- 
ceffarily  fuppofe  fuch  general  laws,  and 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 


to  fhow  that  matter  is  like  wife  an  eternal  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  laft  in  point  of  dignity 
«ind  precedence.  As  to  fpace,  I  think  I  have  akeady 
fhown  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  capacity  of  containing 
body,  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  tliat  it 
could  be  created.    See  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  cap.  5. 
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But,  however  high  my  opinion  may  be 
of  our  author's  philofophy  in  this  dialogue^ 
[  think  it  could  have  been  ftill  more  per- 
Fe^a,  if  he  had  been  more  learned  in  the 
antient  philofophy*.  What  he  has  faid/ 
for  example,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  matter 
md  motion,  time  and  fpace,  would  have 
leen  much  better  if  he  had  ftudied  the 
)hilofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Further,  the  di- 
tiilt3:ion  betwixt  man  and  brute,  Cr,  in  o- 
her  words^  betwixt  Our  animal  and  intel- 
t£t\i2L\  part,  he  has  not  laid  down  fo  clear- 
y  and  explicitly  as  he  might  have  done, 
hough  it  be  evident  that  he  acknowledged 
t.  If  he  had  done  fo,  it  would  have  beea 
lemonftrable  that  the  Beautiful  was  the  on- 
y  good  of  man,  conlidered  as  man,  that 
s,  as  an  intelledual  creature  :  For  nothing 
»lfe  can  be  conceived  to  give  pleafure  or 
lelight  to  the  intelleft,  other  than  the 
Dcautiful ;  whereas  many  things  give  plea- 
fure to  our  animal  nature,  and  may  be  faid 
properly  enough  to  be  good  to  it,  which 
have  not  the  leaft  of  beauty  in  themf.  The 

Vol.  IV.  3  B 

*  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 1 7* 
f  Ibid.  p.  104. — 109.  no* 
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fame  things  are  good  to  the  brute ;  but,  ai 
he  is  merely  a  fenfitive  animal,  and  notao' 
intelledual,  he  has  no  other  good,  nor  a- 
ny  perception,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of  the 
beautiful.  • 

If  this  diftindion  be  well  Underftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  famous  paradox  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  philofophy,  that  virtue  (un- 
der-which  they  included  every  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  that  was  amiable 
and  praife- worthy,  and  even  feiences,  fuch 
as  dialedic  and  phyfics  *,)  was  the  only 
good  of  man.  For  it  appears  that,  inftead 
of  being  a  paradox,  it  is  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent propofition ;  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  other  philofophers, 
fuch  as  the  Peripatetics  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy,  was,  as  Cicero  has  obferved  f, 
only  in  words  and  not  in  things.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  other 
two  feds  of  philofophers,  that  the  pulchrum 

*  Cicero  De  Fmbtis,  lib.  iii.  in  Jim. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  4. 
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and  the  honeftum^  that  is,  the  beautiful,  was 
effcntial  to  virtue,  being  part  of  its  defini- 
tion, and  that,  without  which  it  could  not 
eiift.  This  was  not  only  the  doftrine  of 
the  three  fe£ts  aljove  mentioned,  but  of  an 
older,  and  I  think  a  better  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  than  any  of  them,  I  mean  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  as  I  think  I  have  fliown 
very  clearly  elfewhere  *.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that,  whoever  would  ground 
virtue  and  morality  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  a  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  fentiments  and  adions,  however 
learned  he  may  be  in  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals,  knows  nothing  of  his  own,  being 
ignorant  even  of  the  difference  betwixt 
himfelf  and  a  brute,  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  perception  of  the  pulchrum  and  ho- 
neftum,  not  given  as  I  have  faid  to  the 
brute.  2dly^  The  Peripatetics  and  Acade- 
mics did  not,  nor  could  not,  difpute  that 
virtue,  in  the  large  fenfe  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  the  good  and  the  only  good  of 
the  intelledual  part  of  our  compofition. 

•  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  34., 
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But  they  faid,  that  man  was  an  animal 
compounded  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  aa 
Minimal  and  an  intelie<^ual  nature :  And 
they  faid,  that  there  was  a  good  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  natures ;  That  undoubted- 
ly virtue  was  the  good  of  the  intelled^uali 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  our  nature: 
And  that  a  virtuous  life  was  a  life  accord- 
ing to  Nature.  But  then  we  had  another 
nature,  viz,  the  animal ;  and  we  muft  live 
;ilfo  according  to  that  nature.  We  ought 
therefore  to  purfue  what  is  agreeable  to  it, 
fuch  as  health,  the  perfe<3:  ufe  of  our  fen- 
fes,  integrity  of  members,  and  what  ex- 
ternal things  may  be  conducive  to  thefe 
ends, fuch  ^s  money,  reputation, and  friends, 
Thefe  therefore,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  goods  of  the  mind,  were  ftill  good 
and  defirable  things ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
would  live  fully  and  completely  according 
to  our  nature,  as  it  is  compounded  of  mind 
and  body,  we  ought  to  labour  to  obtain 
thefe  things,  but  in  due  fubordination  to 
our  purfuit  of  the  good  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature.  Such  things,  there- 
fore, the  Peripatetics  and  Academics  called 
good;  and  the  contrary  of  thefe,  fuch  as 
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pain,  difeafe,  mutilation,  poverty,  and  the 
like,  they  faid  were  ills.  But  fuch  things, 
the  Stoics  faid,  were  neither  good  nor  ill. 
Yet  they  made  a  difference  among  them ; 
For  what  the  other  philofophers  called 
goad^  they  faid  were  things  preferable^  and 
to  be  chofen ;  whereas  the  contrary  of  thefe 
were  to  be  rejeded,  and  avoided,  as  o- 
dious  and  contrary  to  nature,  but  not  ill  *• 

It  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  true  what 
Cicero  f^ys,  that,  though  the  Stoics  pre- 
tended to  introduce  a  new  philofophy,  they 
did  no  more  than  give  new  names  to  old 
things,  making  philofophy  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage, which  they  thought  grander  and 
more  magnificent,  than  what  it  had  for- 

*  For  expreffing  thefc  nice  diftinftions  among  things 
indifferent,  which  according  to  them  were  neither 
good  nor  ill,  the  Stoics  invented  the  words  x^Ajfy^ii-*, 
and  rtTfl^r^duy^gi'a,  which  Cicero  has  rendered  into  La- 
tin, .  by  the  words  praepofita  and  reje&a  vel  rejeclanca  \ 
Lib.  iii.  De  Finibusy  cap.  15.  et  16.  et  lib.  iv«  cap.  26. 
or,  as  he  has  expreffed  it  at  more  length,  he  fays  the 
things  of  the  firfl  kind  arc  Res  aptacy  habiles,  et  ad  na-^ 
turam  accommodatae ;  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  the  other 
he  fays  are  Res  afperafy  molefioe^  cdiofae^  contra  natuxafn^ 
difficiici  tolerutu  \  ibid  cap.  19. 
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xncrly  fpoken  under  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  the  lucceflbrs  of  their  fchool.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  am  fo  far  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  this  dia- 
logue of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  that  I  would 
give  only  to  the  good  things  of  the  mind 
the  name  of  good  by  way  of  eminence ; 
and  would  fay  that  the  beautiful,  being  the 
only  obje£t  of  love,  was  good  and  good  onfy^ 
and  that  the  other  things  above  mentioned, 
which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  good,  ought 
onlyto  be  called  vfeful^  and  this  only  in 
fo  far  as  they  contribute  to  what  is  good\ 
And  the  fadt  is  certain,  that  health, 
ftrength,  vigour  of  body,  and  external 
things,  fuch  as  wealth  and  reputation,  if 
they  be  not  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of 
virtue,  and  of  what  is  truly  good  and 
beautiful*  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  good 
or  even  ufeful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  per- 
nicious. I  think,  therefore,  thofe  other 
philofophers  did  not  fpeak  fo  properly  as 
the  Stoics,  when  they  dignified  with  the 
name  oi good^  things  of  nature  fo  ambi- 
guous, and  which  were  either  good  or  ill 
accprding  to  the  ufe  made  of  them.  But, 
I  think,  that  the  Stoics  went  much  too  faf 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  they  denied  that 
health,  wealth,  and  friends,  though  made 
the  proper  nfe  of,  were  any  addition  to 
virtue,  or  made  the  poflfefTor  more  happy, 
than  he  would  be  without  them.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Peripatetics, 
and  before  them  the  Pythagoreans,  were 
perfedly  in  the  right,  who  defined  happi- 
nefs  to  be  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  a  perfect 
life,  that  is^  in-  a  life  enjoying  thofe  ad- 
vantages I  have  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  things,  and  the  only  thing* 
which  occur  to  me  at  prefent  that  may  be 
obferved  as  defeats  in  the  philofophy  of 
this  dialogue :  For,  as  to  his  not  defining 
what  the  beautiful  is,  though  he  has  talk- 
ed fo  mych  of  it,  it  is  a  defedl,  which  he 
has  in  common,  as  1  have  obferved  elfe- 
where*,  with  all  the  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  writings  have  come  down  to 
us :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  the  Rhapfody,  not  only  the 
beft  dialogue  in  Englifh,  out  of  all  degree  of 


*  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  Vol.  IL  p,  105.  106. 
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comparifon,  but  the  fublimeft  philofophyf 
and^  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry,  of 
V^hich,  as  1  have  iaid,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  fupplement,  the  completed  fyftem 
both  of  morality  and  theology  that  we 
have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance 
for  the  ftile  and  compofition. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  agaittft  other  wrl* 
tings  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  I  never  heard 
any  ferious  objection  made  againfi  thi3 
piece  of  his,  though  I  know  Mr  Pope  has 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  rapturous  w- 
Jions  ofThcocles.  And  I  know  very  well  that 
in  my  younger  days,  that  is,  about  50  years 
agO|  all  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Rhapfody,  were  much  efteemed.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  happened,  none  of 
his  writings  at  prefent  appear  to  be  in  a- 
ny  eftimation.  I  (hould  wonder  the  mord 
at  this,  if  1  did  not  know  feme  other  fine 
writings  that  appear  to  be  forgot  in  much 
lefs  time,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Health  by  Dr 
Armftrong,  as  fine  a  didadic  poem  as  in 
any  language,  and  for  didion  and  verfifica- 
tion  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Englifli  j 
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and  the  Caftle  of  Indolence,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Thorhfon,  is  the  beft  allegorical 
and  defcriptive  poem  that  1  know  in  any 
language,  and  the  richeft  and  beft  rhy- 
ming verfification,  for  fo  long  a  work, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh. 

As  to  my  Lord  Shafteibury^s  works, 
they  are  now  fo  much  out  of  f  ifhion,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  ftiall  give  offence  to 
feveral  readers,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  again  into  vogue.  But  I  do  not 
write  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  man  or  ^ 
fet  of  men,  but  to  do  juftice  to  all  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  dead  or  living, 
as  far  as  I  am  ablcb  The  faults  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  I  have  cenfured  pretty  freely 
elfewhere  *,  and  particularly  the  too  great 
freedom  which  he  has  ufed  with  religion 
upon  fome  Occafions,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
and  high  ftile  of  authority,  which  was  af- 
fumed  by  fome  churchmen  of  thofe  days  f* 

Vol.  IV.  3  G 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  284. — p.  206.  and  207.  of  this  Vol. 

f  Sec  what  he  has  faid  upon  tills  fubjeft,  in  the  end 
of  his  laft  Mifcellany* 
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But  in  this  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  iiatural  religion, 
better  than  any  other  writer  in  Englifb, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  work 
that  carries  the  lead  infinuation  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion  j  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  Palemon,  in  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  fedion  of  the  firft  part,  fpeak  of  Cbrif- 
tianity  in  the  mod  refpedful  terms  *. 

And  what  have  we  got  to  put  down 
fuch  an  author  as  Lord  Shaftefbury  ?  Wrir 
tings,  which  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 


•  His  words  are,  *  As  avcrfc  as  I  am  to  the  caufe 
of  the\fm  or  name  of  deift^  when  taken  in  a  fenfe  cx- 
clufive  of  revelation,  1  confidcr  ftill,  that  in  ftrift- 
nefs,  the  root  of  all  is  the'ifm  \  and  that  to  be  a  fet- 
tled Chriftian,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  firft  of  all  a  gwi 
theifl.  For  the'ifm  can  only  be  oppofed  to  polythetfm 
or  atheifm ;  nor  have  I  patience  to  hear  the  name  of 
deijl  (the  higheft  of  all  names)  denied,  and  fct  'in 
oppofition  to  Chriftianity.  As  if  our  religion  was  a 
kind  of  magic,  which  depended  not  upon  the  belief 
of  a  fingle  Supreme  Being  •,  or  as  if  the  firm  and  ra- 
tional belief  of  fuch  a  Being  on  philofophical  grounds, 
was  an  improper  qualification  for  believing  any  thing 
further. — Excellent  prefumption,  for  thofe  who  na* 
turally  incline  to  the  difl^clief  of  revelation,  or  who 
through  vanity  afFe^ft  a  freedom  of  this  kind.* 
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ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  Original, 
works  of  genius  and  learning  we  have 
hardly  any,  good  or  bad*  It  is  all  occafional 
publications  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  day, 
or  it  is  editions  of  claffics,  that  have  been 
better  publiflied  many  years  ago,  or  trans- 
lations of  them  of  no  ufe  to  the  fcholar  ; 
or  it  is,  at  bell,  compilements  of  antient  or 
modern  hiftory^but  even  ihefe,for  thegreat- 
er  part,  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  read,  for  information  of  fads, 
by  thofe  who  have  formed  their  tafte  in 
writing  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  au- 
thors. As  to  philofophy  or  fcience,  ^ye 
can  expedt  nothing  of  that  kind  of  the  leaft 
value,  now  that  the  antient  philofophy  is 
laid  afide.  But  what  our  writings  want  in 
beauty  and  excellence,  they  make  up  in^ 
number ;  for  not  only  of  annual  produc- 
tions, but  of  monthly,  weekly,  and,  I  may 
fay,  daily,  the  multitude  is  fuch,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  read  them  all,  he  could  read 
nothing  elfe,  and  hardly  do  any  thing  elfe. 
I  would  have  thofe  writers  of  the  day, 
who  affedt  to  defpife  fuch  an  author  as 
Lord  Shaftefbury,  try  to  produce  a  dia- 
logue like  the  Moralifts ;  or,  if  they  fay 
that  they  have  not  time  or  leifure  to  com- 
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pofe  a  work  of  fuch  length,  (for  I  am  fure 
they  will  not  think  that  they  want  ge- 
nius and  learning,)  let  them  try  to  write 
but  a  letter  of  fuch  elegance  of  flile,  and 
politenefs  of  complinienty  as  the  Letter  on 
cnthufiafm. 

A  kinfman  of  my  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
the  late  Mr  Harris,  has  written  two  dia- 
logues, one  upon  Art  and  another  upon 
Happinefs.  But  neither  of  them  is  a  dia- 
logue, according  to  my  definition  of  that 
kind  of  writing;  for  they  have  no  ftory 
or  fable  worth  mentioning,  nor  charaSers 
or  manners.  They  want  too  entirely  thofc 
incidents  and  turns,  with  which  a  dialogue 
ought  to  be  varied.  They  are,  therefore, 
truly  no  more  than  an  analyfis  by  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer,  the  one  of  a  complex 
idea,  viz.  that  of  art^  the  other  of  a  more 
complex  idea  ftill,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  in  human  life;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  happinefs.  They  are  therefore  no  more 
dialogues  than  an  analyfis  of  a  geometrical 
propofition,  carried  on  in  the  fame  way. 
They  are,  however,  works  of  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  particularly  the  laft  mentioned, 
in  which  there  is  much  excellent  phi'- 
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lofophy.  The  ftile  too  is  chafte  and  cor-» 
re£t,  but  not  near  fo  much  adorned  and 
animated  as  that  of  his  kinfman;  and,  par* 
ticularly,  he  falls  very  much  (hort  in  his  at* 
tempt  to  imitate  my  Lord's  high  ftile  in  the 
rhapfodics  of  Theocles;  and  tho'  his  rhapfo* 
dies  were  as  good  of  the  kind,  they  are  notfo 
well  fuited  to  the  perfonages  he  introduces, 
I  would  recommend,  however,  to  every  ftu- 
dent  of  ancient  philofophy,  to  begin  ra- 
ther with  his  dialogues,  particularly  that 
upon  happinefs,  than  with  my  Lord's 
dialogue;  for,  he  appears  to  have  ftu- 
died  the  antient  books  of  philofophy, 
more  than  my  Lord,  and  he  abounds 
in  quotations  from  them,  the  moft  of 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  traaf- 
late.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  him^ 
next  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury,  the  beft 
writer  of  this  age  upon  the  fubjedl  of  phi- 
lofophy^  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  will 
only  further  add,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  an  author, 
whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  inti- 
mately, and  efteemed  very  much  not  only  as 
an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  good  writer,  but 
as  a  man  of  worth.     He  firft  began,  as  I 
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have  elfewhere  acknowledged,  the  attempt, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on,  of 
reviving  the  ancient  philofophy,  of  which 
I  got  the  firft  tafte  from  his  writings  j  and 
I  made  confiderable  advances  in  it,  both 
by  his  convex fation  and  by  correfponding 
with  him.  And  I  have  feve^al  letters  of 
his  in  my  pofleffion,  upon  which  I  fct  a 
great  value,  as  memorials  of  his  edeem  and 
'  rpgard  for  me. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  fubjeft  of  dia- 
logue-writing, upon  which  I  have  enlarged 
the  more,  that  I  think  it  the  fineft  of  all 
writing  in  profe :  And  it  has  the  greateft 
beauty  of  poetry,  namely  a  fable  and  man- 
ners. Even  in  a  narrative  poem,  fuch  as 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  dialogue  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties ;  and,  I  think, 
it  is  not  without  reafon  that  Ariftotle  com- 
mends Homer  for  fpeaking  fo  little  him- 
felf,  and  making  others  fpeak  fo  much  *. 


•  His  commendation  of  Homer  in  this  refpedl  is  very 
high;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  alone,  of  all  poets,  nnder- 
flood  what  he  himfelf  ought  to  do.     ^Oftn^a  ^  «aa#  u 
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Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that  any  kind  of 
writing  can  be  perfedly.  fine  without  dia- 


myf9U  %  tu  wdiuf  ccvrtf,  Avr^y  yct^  Sit  T»y  xctntnf  iPifle;^f#w 
r«  Afyfiy.  *Ov  y«^  to-ri  Kttr»  recvtti  fnf^nrn^,  ^Otfitf  •v9ttXX$h 
«tirr«i  fcff  Si'  •Xcv  uydti^cfTtti,  ^tficvvreu  }f  ^X^yt^  ku$  eXiyM- 
%ii.  ^O  Sf  «Aiy«i  ^^oifAMTMftif^ff  fvtfvf  fia-«yii  «ySj»«  «  yv- 
ytfiiMy  «  «AA»  Ti  n^dff,  »«ei  ev}! K  un^sg,  «AA'  f;^0y  d^a;.  (ttc^i  Udf- 

tnrtxnsy  Cap.  24.)  The  praife,  which  Ariftotle  here  be- 
ftows  uponHomer,inay  feem  extravagant;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  I  take  to  be,  *  That,  of  all  the  poets,  who  imitated 
«  as  Homer  does,  partly  by  narrative  and  partly  by  dia- 

<  logue,  he  alone  divided  the  two  parts  properly,  and 

<  did  not  give  too  much  to  the  narrative/  And  here  I 
cannot  help  flopping  to  correft  a  text  in  the  Poetics  up^ 
on  this  fubjeft,  which,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the  editions^ 
and  likewife,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  the  MSS.  is  altogether 
unintelligible ;  nor  is  it  corredled  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Pcetics  from  Cambridge,  which  I  have  fccn.  It 
is,  when  fpeaking  of  the  different  manners  of  imitation 
in  poetry,  (for  all  poetry,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
imitation),  he  fays.  En  h  rcvTMv  t^<t«  hx^^^x*  re,  «4^ 

Ukxttu  rtvratf  fttfitii(rutr9  «J  rtg,  K«i  y«p  iv  rotq  ttvrotf  xat 
r4t  tivra  fCtfttiff^Sxt  to-rtVt  on  fcif  uweeyytXXofrx,  1}  ^src^or  rt 
ytyvofCi96V,  ^fifO'Tri^  Oj(«ii^o$  VAtif  n  **?  Tov  tcvTof  KUt  fbn  ^trtb- 
/3«XA«Fr«,  %  vetfTXf  ^a^  ^^tcrrofrxg  xxt  iyi^yov9Txs   rcvg  fw 

^dvfiifvi.  (Cap.  3.)  Here,  in  order  to  make  the  paf- 
fage  intelligible,  you  muft  make  two  corre<a:Ions,  firft 
after  en  fttf  uwxyyiXhufrxi  you  muft  read  In  Js  (in 
place  of  n)  *sTig«»  n  yiyna^iw^  otherwife  it  is  not 
fenfe ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  anfwering  to  the  fAif  in 
the  firft  part  of  that  member  of  the  fcntence :  And  in 
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logue,  more  or  lefs.  I  have  chofen  for 
my  text  on  this  fubjei9:,  two  of  the  fineft 
dialogues  I  know,  that  of  Cicero  De  Ora^ 
tore  J  and  my  Lord  Shaft  efbury*sRhapfody, 
both,  I  think,  very  fine,  and  the  laft  with- 
out difpute  the  fineft  in  Englifli ;  for  his 
Lordfhip  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  ge- 
nius, which  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  this 
kind  of  writing:  And  accordingly,  noton^^ 
ly  in  the  Rhapfody,  where  he  is  a  profef- 
fed  dialogift,  but  in  his  other  works,  he 
has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
dialogue  *,  imitating  in  that  refpe£t,  as  I 


the  laft  member,  in  place  of  T6Vf  ftifaovfiifoviy  which  has 
no  fenfe  at  all,  you  muft  read  fitf^ovfcivof.  And  then 
the  whole  fentence  will  be  perfeftly  intelligible,  ex- 
prefling,  clearly,  and  dlftlnftly,  the  three  different  ways 
of  imitation,  either  by  narrative  only,  or  by  dialogue 
only,  that  is,  by  introducing  all  the  perfons  afting 
andfpeaking,  or  in  both  ways  as  Homer  imitates.  See 
a  paflage  from  Plato,  which  I  have  quoted  in  Vol.  IIL 
of  this  work,  p.  126.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex* 
phined,  what  Ariftotle  means  by  ^irgpor  rt  ytyvcfcutu 

*  There  is  a  very  fliort  dialogue,  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Soliloquy^  or  Advice  to  an  Author^  fe6l» 
3.  in  the  beginning.  It  is  {o  pretty  and  natural,  that 
I  cannot  help  tranfcrlbing  it ;  it  Is  where  freaking  of 
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have  elfewhere  obferved,  Horace,  the 
chief  beauty  of  whofe  fatires  and  epiftlea 
is  the  dialogue  in  them:  And  I  am  not 
fure  but  his  bed  ode  is  the  dialogue  be- 
twixt him  and  Lydia  *.  My  Lord  Shifie- 
Iburyi  in  his  dialogues,  has  avoided  that 
fault  in  his  ftile  of  being  too  copious^ 
jtnd  fometimes  overloaded  with  epithets ; 
for  his  dialogue  is  altogether  in  the  ftile 
of  converfatioQ,  which  does  not  admit 
Vol.  IV.  3D 


the  jaftnefs  and  truth  of  workman Aip,  he  makes  a 
poor  mechanic  fay  to  a  rich  cuftomer,  «  Sir,  you  are 
«  miftaken  for  coming  to  me  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work- 

<  manfhip  :  Let  who  will  make  it  for  yi)u,  as  you  fan-» 

<  cy ;  I  know  it  to  be  ivrofig  \  Whatever  I  have  made 
*  hitherto,  has  been  trt4e  work ;  and  neither  for  your 
«  fake  or  any  body's  elfe,  fliall  I  put  my  hand  to  any 

<  other.*  Here  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  a  common 
mechanic;  but  he  has  in  the  famepiece,  feft.  ii.  a  long- 
er dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy,  in  a  higher  ftile 
and  upon  a  much  nobler  fubjeft  :  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  infertcd ;  but  I  call  again  upon  the  fafliionable 
wits  and  critics  of  this  age,  who  think  meanly  of  my 
Lord  Shafteftjury's  ftile,  to  try  whethcir'they  can  do 
any  thing  better  upon  the  fubjeft. 

*  Book  ill-  ode  9. 
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cf  an  exuberance  of  words,  or  multi- 
tude of  epithets:  And  where  he  intro-f 
duces  gentlemen  fpeaking,  it  is  altogether 
the  converfation  of  gentlemen.  And,  in 
genfral,  there  runs  through  his  whole 
writings  a  certain  liberal  air,  and  gentle-* 
man-like  manner*,  without  which,  1  think, 
nothing  can  be  agreeably  either  fpoken  or 
written.  The  greateft  learning  and  fci- 
ence,  without  it,  cannot  pleafe  though  it 
may  inftrufl:. 

J  Sec  Vol.  m.  p.  284.  and  285. 
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CHAP.       IX. 


Of  the  Jlile  ofHiAoiy.^O/the  diference 
betwixt  Hiftory  and  Biography. — '^the 
fuijeSi  of  hijiory  is  narrative.-^Whate-- 
•ver  is  not  narrative  in  hiftory  is  epifodi^ 
caL — What  epifodes  are  proper  for  hifo^ 
ry. — not  political  or  philofophical  reflcC" 
tions  upon  human  nature^  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Sallujl  in  the  beginning  o/'Cataline's  con- 
fpiracy,  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war.— £x- 
planations  of  particular  ciiftoms  and  man-- 
ners  of  a  nation^  a  proper  epifode  in  hiJlory. . 
— Difference  in  this  refpeSl  betivixt  the 
Greek  hijlorians  of  Roman  affairs^  and 
their  own. — Of  the  rhetorical  ftile  in  hjf 
iory. — Speeches  in  it^  not  digrejjions  or  e^ 
pifodes  but  matters  of  fa^  and  parts  of 
the  Jlory.^— Speeches  make  political  and 
philofophical  refiediions  not  improper  in 
hiftory. — Hiftory  therefore  a  moft  plea-- 
fant  and  various  compojition  i—but  tht 
poetical^i/^,  a  variety  which  hiftory  does 
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not  admit.— 'Of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  file  ivhich  hi/lory  does  not  ad-' 
tnit^  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similies,  Meta- 
phors^ and  Minute  Defcriptions.— 0/* 
the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the  difference 
in  that  refpeSi  betivixt  his  file  ^  and  the 
file  ofhiftory. — Of  the  choice  of  nvohls 
in  the  hiforicalfile. — Difference^  in  that 
refpefl^  betwixt  the  file  of  Homer  and  of 
hifory.—Of  the  Compofition  in  hiflorj^ 
by  which  the  file  of  it  is  chief y  to  be  di* 
finguijhed from  common  fpeech ; — not  to 
be  difinguijhed  in  that  nvay  by  variety 
of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
but  only  by  Vcnods.^^Of  the  great  beauty 
^Periods. — ^^otation  upon  that  fubje£l 
from  Arifotle^  Jhoiving^  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  beauty y  without  ^a  Syf- 
tem  and  a  Whole. — There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  Compofition  with-^ 
out  periods. — Of  the  defeSi  ofSallufl  and 
Tacitus  in  this  refpeSl. — The  file  of  Ta-^ 
citus  ivorfe  than  that  of  Salluf. — One 
example  of  a  Greek  author^  ivho  ^writes 
like  Salluf. — Such  compoftions  fill  more 
incxcufable  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 
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T  AM  now  to  treat  of  the  ftile  of  Hiftoryi 
X  according  to  the  order  I  propofed  to 
follow  in  this  work  *.  By  hiftory  I  mean 
not  the  hiftory  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of  other 
animalsi  commonly  called  natural  hiftory  ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  man^  and  not  of  particu-* 
lar  men,  but  of  nations :  For  I  diftinguifh 
betwixt  biography  and  hiftory,  as  I  diftin- 
guifh  betwixt  an  individual  and  the  nation 
of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

That  the  ftile  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftile  of  converfation  or  dia* 
logue,  of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
or  from  the  didadic,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  muft  be  e- 
vident  at  firft  fight :  And  I  am  now  to  fhow 
wherein  that  difference  confifts. 

As  the  fubje£t,  or  matter  treated  of,  is 
principal  in  every  work,  the  ftile  ought 
to  be  fultable  to  it  f.     Now,  the  fubjeft  of 

•  Page  291. 
t  Page  291. 
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hiftory,  is  the  narrative  of  the  tranfadiom 
of  a  nation.  Whatever  therefore  in  hiftory 
18  not  narrative,  muft  be  confidered  as  not 
principal,,  but  only  epifodical ;  and  if  the 
cpifodcs  are  too  long,  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubje£k,  and  arifing  naturally 
cut  of  it,  the  work  is  in  that  refped:  faul« 
ty.  The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  cpi- 
fodcs are  proper  for  hiftory?  How  fre- 
quent i  And  how  long  continued  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  philofophical  refledions  upon  govern- 
ment, or  political  difTertations,  are  not  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furnifhes  a  text  for  them ;  but  it  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  to  be  the  commen- 
tator upon  that  text.  This  he  ought  to  leave 
to  the  reader;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  give  him  a  text  exafl:  and  correft.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  condemn  all  di- 
greffions  of  that  kind,  efpecially  when  they 
run  out  to  any  length,  fuch  as  the  political 
refledions  of  Salluft  upon  the  Roman  ftate, 
in  his  introdudion  to  Cataline's  confpiracy^ 
or  his  philofophical  obfervations  on  human 
nature,  in  his  preface  to  his  yugurthine 
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-^var;  both  which  might  have  been  proper^ 
if  he  had  been  writing  a  fyftem  of  morals 
or  politics,  or  might  have  been  more  ex- 
cufable,  if  he  had  been  writing  a  general 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  but,  I  think, 
are  very  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  fmgle  e- 
vents  in  a  nation,  fuch  as  the  confpiracy 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurtha  *• 

•  But  by  what  I  have  faid,  I  would  not  be  un* 
derftood  to  mean ,  that  the  explanation  of  par- 
ticular cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation 
whofe  hiftory  you  write,  is  improper  in  hif- 
tory;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  exf* 
tremely  proper;  and  I  regret  very  much,  that 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  not  been  at 
more  pains  to  explain  feveral  things  of 
that  kind. — ^Their  excufe  is,  that  fuch  ex- 
plications were  quite  unneceflary  to  <hofe 
for  whom  they  wrote.  But  they  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  they  were  writing 
for  pofterity,  and  for  men  of  other  nations, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  ^ 


•  This  IS  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  SalluJiiuSf  in 
hello  Catalinario  et  Jugurthinoi  nihil  ad  hijloriam  perfinei^ 
ftbus  principiis  or/us  j/?5  lib.  iii.  cap.  !•, 
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and  manners.  And,  indeed,  this  defeft  b  li; 
them  would  have  made  the  Roman  hifto*  |i 
ry  hardly  intclligit>le  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupplied  by  the  Greek  hiflorians,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Halicarnaffian  and  Polybi<« 
us ;  who,  writing  for  their  own  countrymeOi 
have  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  concerning  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ro-* 
mans  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  other- 
wife  we  could  not  have  underftood.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  hiftory  may  have 
ibmething  of  the  dida^ic  ftile  in  it. 

But  what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  rhetorical 
fiile,  I  mean  the  (lile  of  the  fpeeche6  in 
the  antient  hiftories  ?  Are  they  foreign  to 
the  fubjed  ?  And  I  fay  they  are  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  proper;  for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftile  moft  agreeably,  and 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  difguft  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  fads,  without  reafon  or 
argument ;  but  they  are  a  part,  and  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  where 
the  public  bufmefs  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  fpeaking  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  nation,  the 
fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  matters  of 
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fstSt :  And  accordingly  Thucydides  tells  us, 
that  the  fpeeches  he  has  given  us,  many 
and  long  as  they  are,  were  really  fpoken^ 
at  leaft  in  fubftance,  he  himfelf  having  heard  . 
them,  or  being  informed  by  them  who  heard 
them*.  And,  even  where  the  hiftorian 
could  have  no  fuch  knowledge,  which  i$ 
the  cafe  of  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaflian, 
with  refped  to  the  fpeeches  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  perfonages  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate  j  yet,  as 
we  are  fure  that  public  bufinefs  was  then 
carried  on  by  fpeaking,  as  well  as  in  later 
times,  they  are  not  at  all  improper,  more 
efpecially  as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  counfels  and 
motives  of  ad;ions,  without  digreffing  or 
letting  his  ftory  ftand  ftill.  Such  fpeech-* 
es,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
epifodes,  .  but  as  parts,  not  ornamental 
merely,  but  very  ufeful,  of  the  hiftory. 

And  here  the  author  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  bringing  into  his  work,  without  vi- 
olating the  rules  of  hiftory,  political,  and 
even  philofophical  reflections,  and  likcwife 

Vol.  IV.  3  E 

♦  Lib.  i.  cap.  22. 


I 
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a  good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
by  way  of  example,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
tion in  more  anttent  times* 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  hiftory  is  a 
mofl  pleafant  and  various  compofition,  ta- 
king in  not  only  the  narrative  but  the  di- 
dadic  and  rhetorical  (lites,  and  even  fome« 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  morals  and  po- 
litics, together  with  examples  from  the  hif- 
tory of  other  nations  and  of  other  tiines. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  be  inquired, 
whether  hiftory  does  not  partake  of  the 
poetidal  ftile,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ftiles 
I  have  mentioned  :  And  I  fay  it  does  not; 
and  that  hiftory  is  as  different  from  poe- 
try, as  it  is  from  painting ;  for,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  uti  pi^ura  poefts.  And  the  chief 
,,-. .     difference  betwixt  poetry  and   painting  i$ 

'  the  inftrument  of  imitation,  painting  imi- 

tating by  lines  and  colours,  poetry  by  words. 
And  hence  comes   the   difference   betwixt 

\  the  ftile  of  poetry   and   hiftory.     One  of 

the  chief  chiraderiftics  of  the  poetical  ftile 
is  epithets,  by  which  the  objedl  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination,  as  it  is  by  painting 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
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Homer  abounds  fo  very  much  in  epithets, 
beftpwing  them  not  only  on  perfons,  but 
on  things;  and  even  the  moft  common 
things,  fuch  as  earth  and  water,  which  in 
that  manner  may  be  painted  or  reprefent- 
cd  to  the  imagination  in  poetry,  as  to  the 
eye  in  painting.     Bat  in  hiftory,  even  per-  , 
fons  the  moft  illuftrious,  ought  not  to  be 
dcfcribed  in  that  way;  I  condemn  therefore 
in  hiftory  the  defigning  perlbns  by  epithets, 
fuch  as  the  brave  Prince^  the  gallant  ivar^ 
riory  the  philofophic  fage^  and   the  like ; 
though  I  know  fuch  expreflions  are  reckon- 
ed ornaments  of  the  hiftorical  ftile  by  thofe 
who  cannot  make  the  proper  diftin<Siion 
betwixt  the  ftile  of  poetry  and  of  hiftory. 
And  as  to  things^  I  fay  there  ought  never 
an  adjedive  to  be  applied  to  any  fubftan- 
tive,  merely  for  the  fake   of  adorning  it, 
or  exciting  any  paffion  in  us,  which  is  the 
proper  definition  of  an   epithet,  but  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  narrative  or  argument. 
Then  there  is  the  ufe  of  fimilies,  by  which 
a  thing  that  may  not  be  fo  confpicuous  in 
itfelf,  is  made  more  confpicuous  by  com- 
parifon  with  another  thing.     This  figure 
:  very  much  ornaments  the  ftile,   by  de- 
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fcriptlons  of  beautiful  things  in  nature,  or 
art;  and  accordingly  the  fimilies  of  Hor 
mer  are  the  moft  ornamented  parts  of  bit 
poems.  Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  poetry,  which  are  ihort  fimi- 
lies :  and,  laftly,  there  is  a  particular  and 
a  minute  defcription  of  things,  called  by  the 
antient  critics  S'tarvTcuaii  *,  by  which  thing! 
are  fo  circumftantially  and  accurately  de« 
fcribed,  that  a  painter  may  reprefent  them 
in  colours,  by  exadily  copying  the  defcrip- 
tion given  of  them.  Of  this  kind  are  ma- 
ny defcriptions  in  Homer,  and  particularly 
one  in  the  Odyffey,  where  he  paints  as 
much,  as  is  poffible  for  words  to  do,  an 
event  moft  interefting,  as  all  of  the  kind 
in  poetry  are  ;  I  mean  the  difcovery  of 
Ulyfles  by  his  old  nurfe,  when  £he  was 
wafliing  his  feet,  an  event  upon  which 
his  whole  fortune  and  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem   depended  f.     Now,    fuch 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Figure,  Vol.  III.  p.  117, 

f  I  do  not  know  any  fo  good  a  fubjcft  of  painting, 
as  this  difpovery  ;  and^  I  am  glad  that  fo  emi- 
nent a  painter  as  Sir  Jofl^ua  Reynolds  has  chofen 
it  for  the  fubjeft  of  a  pifturc,  which  he  is  to  paint  fcp 
the  Ruffian  Prince  Potemkin, 
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'painting  does  not  belong  even  to  gratory, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  fliown*,  but  much 
lefs  to  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  which'  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
paffions ;  whereas,  the  bufiqefs  of  hiftory 
is  to  inftru£t  by  a  faithful  narrative,  accu- 
rate and  circumftantial  enoi!igh  to  make 
the  things  be  perceived  by  the  underftand- 
ing,  but  not  fo  minute,  or  fo  much  coloured, 
as  to  make  them  an  obj  e£t  of  the  imagination. 
Such  being  therefore  the  diflPerence  betwixt 
poetry  and  hiftory,  I  blame  the  ftile  of 
every  hiftory  which  abounds  with  epi- 
thets and  fimilies,  or  makes  much  ufe  of 
metaphors  that  are  not  common  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  which,  by  a  particular  defcription 
of  things,  applies  itfelf  to  the  imagination 
and  paflions. 

The  ftile  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  every  o- 
ther  ftile,  confifts  of  two  things,  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  compofition  of  thefe 
words:  The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mafters  of  the  art  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  part,  as  well  as  that  which  gives 


•  Vol.  III.  j>.  118, 
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the  grcateft  beauty  to  ftile,  when  well  ex- 
ecuted. As  to  the  choice  of  words  in  hif- 
tory,  they  fliould  be  all  the  common  words 
of  the  language,  but  of  the  beft  kind,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  poHteft  and  beft  edu- 
cated men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gravity 
and  dignity  upon  fubjeds  of  importance.  Of 
metaphors  and  other  tropes  none  fhould 
be  ufed  but  fuch  as  are  common  and  fami- 
liar^  nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.  In  this  particular,  Sallaft,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere*,  is  very  faulty; 
for  he  abounds  with  obfolete  words  and 
phrafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to  poetry, 
if  judicioufly  employed;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  much  ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom 
it  is  not  difficult  to  difcern  two  languages, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and  that  of 
times  much  more  antient.  And,  I  think, 
it  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  beft  rhy- 
ming poetry  we  have  in  Englifh,  I  mean 
Mr  Thomfon's  Cajile  of  Indolence.  But  I 
hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in  hiftory 
and  rhetoric,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting  or  fpeaking,  the  fubjedl  of  which  is 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  200. 
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.  The  compofition,  therefore,  is  that  by 
which  the  hiftorical  ftile  is  chiefly  to  be 
diftiguifhed  from  any  other.  How  much 
the  ftile  in  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  va- 
ried and  diftinguiflied  from  common  fpeech 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  words, 
I  have  more  than  once  obferved  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  But  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved, that  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, fo  defective  in  its  grammar,  and 
wanting  that  variety  of  fledion,  and  thofe 
numbers  and  genders,  by  which  words,  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another  in  polition, 
are  joined  together  in  fynxax,  does  not 
admit  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  ar* 
rangement,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
if  pleafes  the  ear,  conveys  the  fenfe  more 
emphatically  *.  -  Neither  does  the  fimple 
fyntax  of  our  language  admit  of  all  that 
variety  of  figures  of  conftrudion,  with 
which  Thucydides  has  adorned  his  ftile  fo 
much,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffiaxi  has  ob- 
ferved, the  grammarians  have  not  names 
for  them  all.  Thefe  figures,  though  they 
be  what, the  antient  critics  call  croAoi>co(pa- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  iq  mj  Dif- 
fertation  upon  the  compofition  of  the  ancients,  annex- 
ed to  Vol-  IL 
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9M,  that  is,  having  the  appearance  of  fh 
lecifmsy  yet,  if  they  be  not  intemperately 
ufed,  or  fo  as  to  produce  an  obfcurity  in 
the  fenfe,  .which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thu- 
cydides,  are  a  beauty  of  flile,  but  fuch  as 
our  language  does  not  admit.  The  only 
way  therefore  remaining,  by  which  our 
hiftorical  ftiiein  Englifh  can  be  diftinguiih- 
ed  from  common  fpeech,  is  by  compofitioa 
in  periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  great* 
eft  beauty  of  all  compofition,  whether  in 
learned  or  unlearned  languages,  in  profe 
or  in  verfe.  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  upon 
this  fubjed  clfewhere  in  this  volume*, 
which  I  will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third  t,  I  have  given  definitions  of  a  pe- 
riod from  Ariftotle  and  Cicero,  and  have 
l^o^yn  how  much  better  the  philofopher 
las  defined  it  than  the  orator;  1  have  alfo 
illuftrated  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jed  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  Ci- 
cero, and  Milton.  I  will  only  add  here, 
that  whoever  is  not  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
of  a  period,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know 


*  Page  238.  and  following, 
f  Chapter  5. 
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what  beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I  have 
fhown  eifewhere  *,  without  a  fyftem  and 
Vol.  IV.  3  F 


♦  Mctaphyfics,  vol.  II.  p.  iii.  Ariftotle  fpeaking 
dFthe  fable  of  a  tragedy,  fays,  {Poetics,  cap.  7.)  that 
it  muft  not  only  be  a  whole,  having  a  beginning,  mid- 
dlCj  and  end;  but  it  muft  have  a  certain  flze  or  ex- 
tent :  For,  fays  he,  a  beautiful  animal,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  beautiful,  confifting  of  parts,  muft  not  only  have 
theie  properly  arranged,  but  muft  likewife  have  a  cer- 
tain magnitude ;  for  the  beautiful  confifts  in  order  and 
magnitude.  Therefore,  fays  he,  a  very  fmall  animal 
is  not  beautiful,  becaufe  we  do  not  diftin£tly  perceive 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  nor  is  a  very 
great  animal  beautiful,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend 
it,  la  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  one  in  the  whole.  Such, 
fays  he,  would  be  an  animal  of  10,000  ftadia.  I  will 
fubjoin  the  words  of  the  original,  as  1  think  the  paf- 
fage  very  remarkable :  En  2i  t^n  70  j&^aov,  xxt  ^«ov  ««j^ 
*airmf  w^»yft»  •  rvno-rnKif  f»  t«v«vv,  oh  f^ouf  recvret  rgrieyi^ 
ftt  ht  tJ^Uff  «AX«  x«i  fiiyiBog  *v?rti^x*tf  fin  r6  rv^cf^c  yx^ 
««(A«v,  11  fctyt6n  KXt  Ttt^u  iTTt*  ha  cvrt  TTttfifttK^eyf  ecf  rt  y%^ 
9Ptv  x«Aov  {[*»•?*  rvyj^tiTtct  yecf  S  ittf^i»  tyyv§  rev  xfm^J9^» 
T*w  XC^^  yifuifn'  •urt  9afifityi9ii.  Oo  ytt^  ^§tfA»  'ij  ^i*. 
fm  ytHTiti,  «AA*  6t^tTtii  Toi;  $i»^*vari  f  'if  xctt  ta  *aXof  fK 
▼w  htf^itii'  'ct9t  it  ftv^mf  e-Ttti'ttnf  fin  ^*'«».-— TIlis  paflage 
I  had  not  before  me,  when  I  wrote  the  chapter  of  Mc- 
taphyfics above  quoted;  but  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleafure  to  find,  that  my  notions  upon  a  fubjccl,  which 
has  been  fo  little  confidcred  by  any  author  anciv-nt  oi^* 
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a  whole,  of  a  certain  extent,  having  b(« 
ginning,  middle,  ^nd  end. 

Not  only  is  a  period  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  but  it  is 
fo  efTential  to  compofition,  th^t  nothing 
dcferves  the  name  of  compofition^  which 
has  not  periods  longer  or  fhorter,  but  con- 
fifts  altogether  of  (hort  fentences,  efpecialiy 
if  thefe  fentences  are  unconnedlcd ;  yet 
this  is  the  ftile  of  Salluft,  which  is  {6  uni- 
form in  that  refped,  that  1  hatdly  remem- 


modcrn;  I  mean  the  definition  of  the  t«  xxXcf^  and 
where  I  had  fo  little  light  to  guide  me^  none  at  all 
indeed^  when  I  wrote  that  chapter,  coincides  fo  pcr- 
fcftly  with  Arittotle.  Now,  a  period  is  a  whole,  as 
well  as  a  fable  of  a  tragedy:  Arid,  accordingly,  A- 
riftotle  has  defined  it  to  be  that  which  has  a  begM" 
ving  and  an  end  (he  might  have  added  a  middle  Uo)  in 
it/e/ff  and  a  fufficient  extent.  See  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tle  quoted  in  vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  57.  The 
meaning  of  its  having  a  beginning  and  end  in'itfclf  is, 
that  it  muil  not  be  terminated  by  the  fenfe  only,  but 
by  the  found,  fo  that  the  ear  expefls  an  end  \  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  Aii^i;  ff^o^Pis,  as  he  calls  it,  in 
which  the  ear  perceives  neither  beginning  nor  end  \ 
and  therefore  has  not  the  pleafure  which  a  runne;:  has, 
>yho  fees  the  goal  before  him. 
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ber  any  thing  in  him,  which  deferves  the 
name  of  a  period.  So  that,  fiippofing  this 
kind  of  ftile  were  in  itfelf  beautiful,  it  has 
not  variety  enough  to  make  it  fine  wri- 
ting ;  and  from  this  fo  great  uniformity, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  ftudied  and  afFedJ;- 
ed.  .  Now,  an  author  may  not  have  fkill 
enough,  or  may  not  beftow  pains  fufficient 
to  compofe  good  periods.  But,  if  he  is  at 
pains  to  make  his  fentences  fhort,  abrupt, 
and  unconneded,  he  fhows  a  very  bad  tafte, 
and  labours  to  write  ill^.  I  will  not  here 
repeat  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftile  of  Sal- 
luft  ahd  of  Tacitus  in  Vol.  III.  of  this 
work,  Where  I  have  beftowed  upon  thefe 
two  ftiles  the  beft  part  of  three  chapters  *. 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  though  Salluft 
very  well  deferves  the  cenfure  which  Se- 
neca beftows  on  him,  of  amputatae  fenteti'^ 
tiae^  and  %)€rba  ante  ixpeiiatum  €adentia^ 
he  docs  not  deferve  to  be  charged  with  the 
third  fault  which  Seneca  imputes  to  him, 
viz.  obfciira  brevitas  f  ;  for  I  do  not  re- 

♦  Chap.  II.  12.  and  13. 
I  Seneca^  epift4  114. 
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collet  at  prcfent  any  pafTage  in  Salluft  that 
I  think  18  obfcure.  But  as  to  Tacitus,  he 
18  moft  juftly  chargeable  with  all  the  three, 
and  efpecially  an  obfcure  brevity j  which  has 
made  notes  upon  Tacitus  more  neceflary, 
I  think,  than  upon  any  one  Romaa  ait- 
thor ;  he  has,  befides,  much  more  of  point 
and  affedation  of  wit,  than  Salluft.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  reckon  his  ftile  mach 
worfe  than  that  of  Salluft,  and  among 
the  worft  ftlles  that  is  to  be  found  even  in 
modern  times. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  his  ftile  and  that 
of  Salluft,  I  have  faid  *,  that  I  know  no 
author  in  Greek  who  wrote  in  that  ffilc; 
but  there  has  fallen  lately  into  my  hands 
a  Greek  author  of  the  fourth  century,  Ar 
chilles  Tatius,  who  has  written  a  kind  of 
romance  or  novel  upon  the  fubje£l  of  the 
loves  of  Clitaphon  and  Leucippe.  His  cut 
of  ftile  is,  if  poflible,  fhorttfr  and  more 
unconneSed  than  that  of  Salluft  or  Taci- 


Vcl.  III.  p.  201. 
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tus^.  Such  a  manner  of  writing  is,  I 
think,  ftillmdre  inexcufable  in  a  Greek 
author  than  in  a  Latin,  becaufe  one,  of  the 
greatefl:  beauties  of  the  Greek  is,  as  1  have 
obferved  clfewhere  t,  that  it  abounds  much 
more  than  the  Latin  in  conneding  parti- 
cles, by  which  not  only  the  words  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  fentences  themfelves, 
are  conneded  together,  fo  that  there  is  no 
ftop  or  gap  in  the  compofition. 


•  I  will  give  the  reader  a  fpccimcn  of  this  author's 
ftile ;  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  one  naturally  ex- 
-pc&s  fbme  kind  of  compofition  i  but  this  author's  ex- 
ordium is  what  follows :  2i3Wv  !«-<  ittXttrrif  vXn*  A0-rv^«- 

irmmi*  Aiiti^oc  XifAinf  fv  MXwf  ^Xcirui,  H^ifim  xXnttf  r« 
ff-f  A«y«f •  A  little  after^  going  on  in  the  fame  ftile,  he 
fays.  Of {ii«rv  •vf  xat  T«f  ti><M^  x«X«r,-x«i  wt^toitcintf  rtt  ttvci* 

\  Page  63.— (56.  of  this  Voliune. 
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CHAP.      X. 


The  hifiory  df  Herodotus  moji  various  both 
in  matter  and JUle.-^The  matter  takes  in 
the  whole  hiflory  of  the  worlds  ^^f^f  ^^ 
it  ivas  known^  before  his  time.-^^Tet  there 
is  an  unity  in  his  ivork^  fuch  as  there  is 
in  Homer  s  poems.-'^He  begins  his  ivork^ 
as  Homer  does^  with  the  caufe  of  the 
'wars  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians^ 
which  are  thefubjeit  of  his  work.^O- 
ther  things  he  has  introduced  as  epifodes. 
— Of  the  truth  of  the  fails  in  Herodotus. 
— I'hefe  not  credible  to  a  man^  'who  be- 
lieges  that  men  have  always  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations. — No  lies  in 
Herodotus. ^Of  the  variety  of  his  file. — 
Not  poetical^  though  like  the  file  of  Ho- 
mer; — very  much  figured^  and  yet  neither 
rhetorical  nor  poetical. — It  is  compofcd 
in  periods y  but  not  rhetorical  periods^'^ 
Examples  of  the  periods  in  Herodotus.-^ 
Cicero  mijlaken  infaying^  that  there  are 
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no  numbers  in  Herodotus. ^^Qf  the  Jpcccb^ 
^s  in  Herodotus  \— there  are  but  feiv^ 
hut  thefe  upon  proper  occqfions i-^tbe  mat* 
ter  (^  them  exQellent.^Not  many  rejec- 
tions^ nor  fhilofophical  and  political  obfer'* 
,  tuitions;  but  tbefi  to  the  pnrpofe^^r^Qw 
example  of  them^-^Tbe  iialeSi^  in  "which 
he  writes^  Ionic,  ^  He  i^esmuch  the  ter^ 
minations  of  the  datives  plural  in  that 
dialed. "-^Na  epithets^  Jimiks^  or  pi^u^ 
njque  defcriptions  in  hisjiile^  nor  any  of 
the  firong  figures  nfed  by  Homer.  — Ow 
figure  of  Horner^  much  ufed  by  bim^  viz. 
dialogue.^^Examples  of  Herodotus^ s  dia^ 
logue. — His  fiile  diftinguijhed  in  that 
nvay  from  that  of  every  other  hifiorian. 
-^^Herodotus  a  religious  bi/lorian.'^All 
bifioriansy  as  'well  as  poets  of  the  higher 
order^  ought  to  be  religious^^-^Herodotus 
not  fuperfiitiousy  or  over  credulous^  in 
matters  of  religion. 


BU  T,  leaving  fuch  authors  as  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  to  their  admirers,  with- 
out a  rival,  at  leaft  for  me ; — I  proceed  to 
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fpeak  of  the  firfl:  Greek  hiftorian,  and,  I 
think,  the  bed  both  for  matter  and  itile, 
the  father  of  hiftory,  as  he  is  called>  and 
whofe  nine  books  are  very  properly  na- 
med after  the  nine  Mufes.  The  firft  ex- 
cellence  of  every  hiftory  is,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  has  obferved  ^,  a  proper  choice 
of  a  fubjedl :  And  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be.confidered  in  all  the  works  of 
art;  for,  let  the  execution  be  ever  fo 
good,  if  the  fubje£k  be  mean  and  contempt 
tible  or  in  any  other  refpefl:  ill  chofcn, 
the  piece  cannot  be  fine.  Now,  thefub- 
je<3:  of  Herodotus's  hiftory  is  the  grandeft 
and  nobleft  that  can  well  be  imagined,  con- 
cluding with  the  greateft  event  which  the 
hiftory  of  man  fumifties,  (I  mean  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  into  Greece),  whether 
we  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  it,  amounting,  according  to  Herodotus's 
account,  to  above  5,000,000,  the  greateft 
coUeftion,  I  believe,  that  fever  was  made 
of  the  human  race; — the  prodigious  works 
preparatory  to  it,  in  which  the  power  of  mea 

*  Epift.  ad  Cn.  Pompcium,  cap.  iii. 
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fbems  to  have  triumphed  even  over  nature } 
or,  whether  we'confidet  the  virtue  of  the 
Greeks  oppbfed  to  fuch  a  Vvonderful  pow- 
er, and  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
exhibited  Dignum  Deo  SpeSiaculum\  iot 
never  was  fo  manifefted,  not  even  in  the 
fidlions  of  poets, 

■*-^ — ^id  *uirtui  ct  ^uid  fapientia  pojjtt  j 

or,  laftly,  the  confequences  which  would 
have  happened,  if  Xerxes  had  fucceeded  in 
that  expedition,  and  which  makfi  it  not 
only  the  greateft  war  that  ever  exifted  in 
the;  refpeds  I  have  mentioned,  but  alfo  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  mankind.  For, 
if  the  f  erfians  had  prevailed^  the  Greeks, 
the  fineft  race  of  people  that  ever  exifted, 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in 
the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  it  being  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Perfians,  as  Plato  informs  us, 
to  mix  and  confound  the  races  of  men,  by 
tranfplanting  nations  from  one  country  to 
another;  an  example  of  which  Herodotus 
gives,  in  the  inftance  of  a  Thracian  nation, 
viz.  the  Paeonians,  which  Darius,  the  fa-* 
Vol.  IV,  3G 
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ther  of  Xerxes,  tranfpl anted  far  into  Alia*. 
With  Greece  would  have  been  loft  all 
leafning,  philofophy,  and  fine  arts:  For' 
Kgypt  was  conquered,  and  become  a  part 
of  the  empire ;  and,  confequently,  the 
learning  and  the  arts  there  deep  in  their 
decline.  A  good  deal  of  their  learning,  in- 
deed, had  been  brought  into  Italy  by  Pytha- 
goras, and  was  then  ft  ill  preferved  amonghis 
fcholars :  But  we  know,  that  foon  after  his 
fchool  was  difperfedj  and  what  remains 
of  his  philofophy  at  this  day,  we  owe  to 
the  curiofity  and  diligence  of  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  at  that 
time  conquered,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  from  them  have  got  all  their  arts 
and  learning,  muft  have  remained,  at  leaft 
for  many  ages  longer,  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, and,  I  believe,  for  ever  j  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  we  ever  could  have 
invented  any  liberal  art  or  fcience;  particu- 
larly here  in  Britain,  we  fhould  have  been  no 
better  than  the  favages  of  North  America, 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  ct  15. 
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and  in  this  refpeiSl  worfe,  that  we  have 
got  wealth  and  luxury,  againft  which  the 
only  prefervative  is  the  learning  and  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  the  caufe  of  learning  as  well  as  of  li- 
berty was  at  flake  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
Xerxes's  expedition. 

As  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
is  the  nobleft,  with  refped  to  its  matter*, 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  fo  it  is  the  mbft 
various  and  comprehenfive ;  for  it  contains 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  then  known, 
and  of  Greece  among  the  reft,  from  the 
Trojan  war,  where  Homer  leaves  off,  down 
to  the  war  with  Xerxes,  which  happened 

*  Sec  what  further  the  Hallcarnaffian  has  faid,  upon 
the  choice  that  Herodotus  has  made  for  the  fubjcft  of 
his  hiftory  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  compared 
with  Thucydides's  choice  of  his  {ubjeft  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  in  his  Epiftl^  to  Pompey^  above  quoted^ 
cap.  3.  et  fequen.  where,  among  other  things,  he  has 
obfcrved,  that  Herodotus's  fubjeil  has  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  philanthropy,  and  muft  have  been  particularly  a- 
greeable  to  his  countrymen  the  Greeks.  And,  I  am 
perfuadedf  when  he  recited  his  hiftory  in  the  great  na- 
tional panegyric  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  muft  have 
been  heard  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  admiration. 
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only  a  generation   before  the  author  Hi- 
ved.    To  this  fo  various  hiftory  he  has 
contrived  to  give  an  unity,  (for  the  an- 
cients efteemed   no    work    of  any  kiad 
unlefs  it  was  a  whole  or  piece,  without 
which,  they  conceived  no  beauty  in  a 
ny  thing,)  fuch  as  Homer  has  given  to 
each  of  his  two  poems.     And  what  makes 
the  unity  of  his  work,  is  the  fame  that 
makes  the  unity  of  Homer's  poems,  name- 
ly, the  fubjed ;  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
war  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
concluded  by  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  in  fo  far  at  leaft,  that  the  war 
ceafed  to  be  offenfive  upon  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  were  contented  after  that 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  could  not 
even  do  that,  but  were  conquered   by  the 
Greeks.    This  fubjed  he  has,  like  Homer, 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and 
as'Homer  has  begun  his  Iliad  with   narra- 
ting thf  caufe  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Aga- 
mennon  and  Achilles,  which  is  the  fubjed 
of  that  poem,  fo  Herodotus  begins  his  hif- 
tory with  narrating  the  caufe  of  the  war 
betwixt  the   Greeks   and   Barbarians,  the 
fubjedl,  as  I  have  faid,  of  his  work.    Then, 
as  Homer  has  contiived  to  bring  into  hi§ 
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two  poems^  by  way  of  epifodes,  almoft  all 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  before  his  time,  fo 
Herodotus  has  introduced  into  his  work 
not  only  the  hiftory  of  t^e  Gieeks  and 
Perfians,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians, 
Aftyrians,  Medes,  Scythians,  and  Egyp- 
tians ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  world  then  known ;  fo  that  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  matter  he  far  exceeds  Ho- 
mer, and  yet  with  all  that  variety  the  u-^ 
nity  of  the  work  is  ftill  preferved.  For, 
as  the  fubjedl  of  his  hiftory  is  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  as 
all  nations  were  divided  at  that  time  into 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the  fubjed  is  com- 
prehenlive  enough  to  take  in  all  the  hifto- 
.  ries  of  the  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
fills  up  his  piece;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
he  relates,  prior  to  Xerxes's  expedition, 
may  be  f^^id  to  be  preparatory  of  that  grand 
event,  which  concludes  his  hiftory.  All 
the  hiftories,  therefore,  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  confidered  as  epifodes  which  he 
has  introduced,  not  abruptly  or  unconnec- 
ted with  what  goes  before  or  follows ;  but 
all  of  them,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  foii^c 
|¥ay  or  other  conne£ted,  not  only  with  the 
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principal  fubjedly  but  \?ith  one  another; 
for  he  has  the  art  of  tacking  (lories  toge- 
ther^  and  infening  them  one  into  another, 
like  fo  many  boxes  in  a  cafe,  more  than  a- 
ny  other  author  I  know,  without  except- 
ing even  Homer;  fo  that  we  infenfibly 
flip  from  one  ftory  to  another,  hardly 
knowing  that  it  is  an  epifode  or  a  digref- 
fion.  And,  in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  Halicarnaflian  has  very 
juftly  given  the  preference  to  Herodotus 
before  Thucydides,  who,  he  fays,  has  con- 
trived it  fo,  as  to  make  of  one  fubjedt,  viz. 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  many  lubjefts ; 
whereas,  Herodotus  has  had  the  art,  of 
many  fubje<as  to  make  one*.     And,  as 

*  Epiftola  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  cap.  3.  This  whole  c- 
piftle  I  would  advifc  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  very 
diligently,  as  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  I  have  obferved  fome  errors 
in  it,  whether  of  the  printed  edition  or  the  MS.  I  can- 
not fay;  but  fome  of  them  may  be  very  eafijy  correftcd, 
and,  I  hope,  will  be  correfted  in  fome  future  edition 
to  be  given  at  Oxford.  I  will  only  mention  one,  that 
happens  to  be  under  my  eye.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  cpiftle,  where  comparing  the  fubjeft  of  Thucydi- 
des with  that  of  Herodotus,  he  wonders  that  Thucydides 
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that  18  the  chief  art  of  a  poet,  I  don't  woa- 
der  that  the  Halkaroafliaa  gives  to  Hero- 
dotus's  hifkory,  the  name  of  a  poem*, 
which,  I  think,  it  much  better  defences 
than  the  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
the  Halicarnaflian  alfo  gives  that  name: 
But  the  truth  is,  that  every  artificial  corn-- 
pofition,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Thucydi-^ 
dcs  undoubtedly  is,  may  be  faid  in  fome 
refpefts  to  be  a  poem. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  fads  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  every  hiftory,  I  have 
fpoken  elfewheret.     A  reader,  who  be- 

fhould  have  taken  for  his  fubjeft,  a  war  fo  unfortunate 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  the  Athenians,  be- 
ing himfelf  a  Greek  and  an  Athenian.     And  he  adds^ 

A^«V4C««<,  0-r^«T«yi«ry  jmi  ruf  «AA«»  r^ftm9  «g«ovfrif  ;  where 
it  is  evident,  that  the  words  «v  rm  ir«  i<^«^i»«rF,  have  no 
fenfe  at  all :  And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  in  place 
of  them,  we  (hould  read  •v  rmf  ^«va«v,  (or  fome  fuch 
word)  «9T«.  And  accordingly,  I  obferv^  it  is  fo  tranflated^ 

•  Ibid.  cap.  iii.  in  fine. 

\  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
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lieves  that  men  have  always  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  we  now  fee 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  more  commu- 
nication betwixt  men  in  ancient  times  and 
fuperipr  intelligences,  than  there  is  now, 
will  rejeft  the  greater  part  of  the  fads  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  as  altogether  incredi- 
ble ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he  will  dif- 
believe  all  aticient  hiflory,  facred  as  well  as 
prophatie.  To  fuch  a  reader  I  would  give 
the  advice,  which  Lord  Bolingbrocke  gives 
to  the  (Indent  of  hiflory;  not  to  go  farther 
back  in  his  reading,  than  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  fo  reft  fatisfied  with  mo- 
dern men  and  modern  manners.  As  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  no  hiftorian  or 
traveller  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  *.  For  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
no  other  motive,  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  then  known;  and  almoft 
all  that  he  relates  of  the  different  countries, 
was  either  what  he  faw  himfelf,  or  learned 
from  people  of  the  country.  And,  as  to 
his  veracity,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 

*  Ibidem* 
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a  lye  in  the  whole  book ;  though  no  doubt 
he  relates  many  things  that  are  not  true, 
and  which  he  did  not  believe  himfelf,  as 
he  tells  US)  even  when  he  ought  to  have 
believed  it,  as  we  know  now  that  they  were 
certainly  true*.  There  is  only  one  other 
hiftorian  of  antiquity,  to  whom  we  are  as 
much  obliged  as  to  Herodotus  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  inform  us  concerning  thofe 
ancient  times,  that  is,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled,  as  he  tells  usf,  thirty  years, 
and  was  in  al moil  all  the  countries  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But  even  his  hiftory  I  think 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  both 
as  CO  the  matter  and  the  (lile. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Herodotus,  it  is  almoft 
as  various  as  his  matter ;  for  he  has  diver- 
fified  his  compofition  with  every  figure  of 
conftrudlion,  and  all  the  variety  of  phra* 
feology,  as  well  as  of  order  and  arrange- 
mentof  the  words,  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined J ;  and  this,  joined  with  the  peculia- 

VoL.  IV.  3  H 

♦  Ibidem.  . 

f  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

J  Sec  Dionyfius,  De  Thucydidc,  cap.  23. 
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rity  of  his  dialed,  makes  his  ftile  very  oh* 
fcure,  even  to  thofc  who  are  mafters  of 
the  Greek  language,  if  they  have  not  vc- 
jy  diligently  ftudied  his  manner*.     Yd 


*  I  can  excufe  the  tranflators  and  commentatorsi 
when,  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  figures,  and  particularly 
the  figure  of  «fff««A«t/^<4,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in 
him,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  dialed,  thcf  mtf- 
take  his  meaning,  as  they  do  in  feveral  pafiages  that  I 
have  obferved.  But  I  cannot  fp  cafilj  pardon  them, 
when,  merely  for  want  of  a  proper  pun£hiation,  they 
give  an  abfurd  fenfe,  or  no  fenfe  at  all,  to  a  paflage, 
fuch  as  that  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  is 
no  error  in  the  words,  but  only  in  the  piin£hiatioii, 
which  the  new  editor  WefTelingius  might  have 
corredled,  if  lie  had  underflood  a  note  of  one  Val- 
kenarius  that  he  quotes,  but  which,  it  is  clear  both 
from  his  punftuation  of  the  text,  and  from  his  tranfla^ 
tion,  he  did  not  underftand.  I  fhall  give  the  paflage, 
as  I  had  pointed  it  in  my  copy  feveral  years  before  this 
new  edition  appeared;  without  adding,  taking  away,  or 
altering  afinglc  word.  The  paflage  is  in  the  i  ith  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  or  Red  fea  as  we  call  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
the  Mediterranean  formed  in  Egypt,  as  he  fuppofes, 
before  the  D^ha  was  created  by  the  r:ver,  he  proves 
the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  creation,  by  fuppofing  the 
Nile  to  be  turned  into  the  Arabian  gulf.     The  words 

VC;   E/Aur    ftffAurK    iKT^i^cti    ft   ^ii6ffU  Ni#A«$    tig  Tiv- 
vf  ro9   A^egfit9f  KoXxdfy    rt  fctf  xt/XvH  ^utrti  T«vr#i#  m^^t^ 
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ith  all  this  variety,  he  ft  ill  keeps  within 
le  bounds  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  and  is 
either  rhetorical  nor  poetical :  For,  though 
lany  readers  may  think  his  ftile  poetical^ 
icaufe  he  ufes  many  of  the  words  and 
irafes  of  Horner^  I  am  perfuaded  that 
lofe  words  and  phrafes  were  in  common 
!e  among  the  lonians  in  Afia ;  and,  in- 
*ed,  it  is  very  natural  that  it  fliould  be 
',  when  we  confider  that  Homer  was  of 
lat  country.  If  they  had  been  efteemed 
nong  the  lonians  poetical  or  gloffematical 


id  the  meaning  of  the  paflage,  this  way  pointed,  iH 
in;  which  is  this :  *  If  the  Nile  (hould  run  into  the 
Lrabian  gulf,  what  fhould  hinder  that  gulf  to  be  fill- 
d  up  in  20,000  years?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would' 
c  filled  up  in  1 0,000  years  ;  and  if  fo,  how  fhould 

have  happened,  that,  in  all  the  time  which  has 
afled  before  I  was  born,  this  gulf,'  (meaning  the  E-* 
ptian  gulf,)  «  or  a  much  greater  than  this,  fhould  not 
ave  been  filled  by  fo  great  and  fo  operative  a  river  ?' 
— I  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  this  Valkena* 
s  makes  a  foolifh  fcruple  about  the  phrafe  7f«rf^#v  n 

y%Hv^aif  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  there  arc  ma* 
examples  to  be  found,  if  it  were  worth  the  while 
look  for  them. 
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words,  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  hiftorical  ftilc,  to 
have  ufed  them ;  and,  without  their  aid,  he 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  a  fecret,  that  is 
but  little  known  now- a- days,— that  of 
making  an  uncommon  ftile  of  common 
words.  It  is  for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
from  any  confufion  of  thought,  or  in- 
accuracy of  language,  (as  modern  vani- 
'  ty  is  apt  to  believe),  that  he  ufes  thofc 
diforderly  conftrudions,  as  they  feem  to 
be,  and  thofe  prepoilerous  arrangements, 
as  it  would  feem,  of  the  different  members 
of  the  fentence,  which  diftinguifli  his  flilc 
very  much  from  common  language,  and 
yet  create  no  difficuky  to  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  manner  of 
the  author.  1  he  ftile,  therefore,  of  He- 
rodotus is  neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical  j 
for  it  has  not  thofe  antithefes  with  which 
the  rhetorical  ftile  abounds  fo  much,  nor 
is  it  compofed  in  rhetorical  periods,  though 
he  compofes  very  often  in  long  periods, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  beautiful  periods  of 
the  hiftoric  kind  :  But  they  are  not  round- 
ed and  conftridled,  or  contorted,  as  the 
aficient  critics  exprefs  it,  like  thofe  of  an 
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oration,  but  loofer  and  of  a  more  eafy  and 
natural  flow,  according  to  the  account 
vrhich  I  have  given  of  the  hiftorical  period 
in  another  part  of  this  work  *.  To  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  pe- 
riods, is  a  matter  o£  tafle  and  pretty  nice 
difcernment,  depending  upon  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  proper,  becoming,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjed,  without  which  we  can  neither 
write  well,  nor  judge  of  good  writing  of 
any  kind.  And  yet,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obfervedtf  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules: 
But,  if  nature  has  bellowed  it  upon  us,  (for 
no  art  can  give  it),  we  fliall  perceive,  that 
a  compofition  proper  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  excite  paflion,  muft  be  differ- 
ent from  plain  hiftorical  narrative.  Now, 
I  think,  there  is  no  author  who  has  better 
diftinguifhed  thofe  two  compofuions,  or 
whofe  narrative  has  a  more  eafy  natural 
flow,  than  that  of  Herodotus.  Of  a  peri- 
od of  this  kind  the  Halicarnaflian  has  gi- 
ven us  a  very  fine  example  from  the  be- 

•  Vol*.  III.  p.  368. 

t  Page  244.  of  this  Volume. 
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ginning  of  his  hjftoiy,  where  he  defcribes 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Croefus  • 
and  the  very  firft  fentence  of  his  hiftory, 
in  which  he  propofes  his  fubjedi,  and  in- 
forms  us  of  his  defign  in  writing,  is,  I 
think,  a  very  good  hiftorical  period.     In 
ihofe  periods  of  Herodotus,  there  are  num. 
hers  which  pleafe  even  my  ear,  but  muft 
have  pleafed  much   more  the  learned  car 
of  the  Halicarnaffian.     I  therefore  hold, 
that  Cicero  is  much  miftaken,  when  he 
fays,  that  there  are  no  numbers  in  Herodo- 
tus.   There  are  not,  indeed,  fuch  numbers 
in  his  hiftory  as  in  Cicero's  orations ;  but 
thefe  numbers  of  Cicero  do  not  pleafe  mc 
even  in  the  rhetorical  ftile,  but  they  would 
be  ftill  more  unfuitable  to  the  hiftorical. 

Herodotus,  however,  has  fpeeches  in  bis 
hiftory,  as  many  as,  I  think,  fhould  be  in 
fuch  a  general  hiftory  as  his  :  And  they  are 
excellent  for  the  matter,  and  never  intro- 
duced but  upon  a  proper  occafion,  fuch  as 
when  Xerxes  laid  before  his  council  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  invading  Greece; 
for,  as  there  were  difFerent  opinions  given 
in  that  council,  his  method  of  dialogue, 


i 
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of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  by  and  by,  would 
not  have  been  there  fo  proper.  And,  when 
the  feven  confpirators  againft  the  Magi 
deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
(hould  eftablifh  after  pulling  them  down, 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  three 
of  them,  three  political  fpeeches,  one  in 
favour  of  each  of  the  three  forms  of  go- 
vernment, fuch  as,  for  the  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  the  fentiments,  may  be  compared 
to  any  in  Thucydidcs,  or  to  the  famous  o- 
rations  in  Dion  Calfius  of  Moecenas  and 
Agrippa,  upon  occafion  of  Auguftus's  deli* 
beration,  about  laying  down  the  govern- 
ment, and  reftoring  liberty  to  the  people 
of  Rome. 

There  are  alfo  very  fine  reflections  in* 
terfperfed  here  and  there  in  his  narration, 
but  only  fparingly  and  upon  proper  occa- 
fions :  For  he  is  not  every  where  fentcn- 
tious  like  Tacitus,  nor  makes  his  hiftory 
a  ledure  upon  politics,  but,  contenting 
himfelf  with  relating  the  fads,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  cominen* 
tary  upon  them.  I  fhall  give  only  one 
inftjjnce  of  a  very  fhort  but  pertinent  ob- 
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iervation  of  his,  -  which  (hows,  that^  from 
his  travels  and  obfcrvations,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  man.  it  is  upon  the  occafion  of 
his  relating  a  very  extraordinary  fad  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  people  in  the  nonh- 
crn  parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  faid  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Medes, 
and  accordingly  wore  the  Median  drefs. 
How  this  fhould  have  happened,  fays  he, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  irav  yevono  ay  er  ja 
jLtaxpy  ^povcf)  *.  *  Any  thing  may  happen 
*  in  a  Jong  fpace  of  time/  And^  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  imagine  and 
is  poffible  to  have  happened,  but  I  believe 
adually  has  happened  fome  time  or  other 
to  the  human  fpecies:  And,  particular- 
ly, it  appears,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  a- 
nother,  the  different  races  of  men  have  been 
ftrangely  jumbled  together.  Thus,  befides 
this  colony  of  a  nation  fo  remote,  found  in 
the  midft  of  nations  quite  different  in  every 
refped,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  there  were  people  of 

•  Tcfpfichorc,  cap.  8. 
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many  different  nations,  fuch  as  Athenians, 
•  Saiaminians,  Arcadians,  Cythnians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  iErhiopians  *.  And  this  a*- 
grees  with  what  travellers  tell  us  of  fome 
of  the  countries  they  have  difcovered  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  there  are  found  peo- 
ple of  all  different  colours  and  complex- 
ions, black,  white,  copper- coloured,  red^ 
brown,  olive,  and  yellow. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  has  nothing  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  or  political  caft,  any  more  than  of  the 
rhetorical.  As  to  his  fpeeches,  they  are  but 
few,  for  a  reafon  before  mentioned. f :  Nor 

Vol.  IV*  3  I 

♦  Lib.  vii.  cap.  90. 

f  Page  430. — That  he  was  deficient  in  the  Rhetor 
rical  ftilc,  or  the  ftile  of  debate  and  contention,  is  the 
.  judgment  of  the  Halicarriaflian  5  {De  Thucydide  Judici- 
um^ cap.  23.)  J  ^^^  be  allows  him  every  other  virtue  of 
ftile.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  no  fpeeches  at  all  in  his 
hiftory ;  not  only  becaufe  his  hiftory  was  too  general, 
iftbre  general  ftill  tjian  that  of  Herodotus,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, for  another  reafon,  the  fame  for  which  there  are 
no  fpeeches  in  our  modern  hiftories ;  namely,  that  ha 
was  incapable  of  compofing  them. 
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Is  the  compofition  of -them  fo  rhetorical  as 
I  could  have  wilhed ;  for  jt  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  pradiled  that  ftile  much, 
either  in  writing  or  fpeaking^  1  therefore 
think,  that  the  ftile  of  his  fpeeches  is  in- 
ferior to  the  ftile  of  thofe  of  Thucydides, 
and  ft  ill  more  to  that  of  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes. 

The  dialed  Herodotus  writes  In  ig,  as 
as  I  have  obferved,  the  Ionic ;  a  dialed, 
which  I  like  better  thjan  any  other  in  Greek, 
as  being  more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  language  of  Homer 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedion  of  the 
Greek  language  )  and  to  the  ancient  form 
of  language :  For,  I  believe,  that  there  has 
been  an  abbreviation  of  words  in  all 
languages  after  they  were  formed,  and 
particularly  a  contradion  of  vowels -ftand- 
ing  together,  and  of  fyllables;  and  fome 
languages  have  been  in  that  way  made 
worfe,  (as  for  example  our  own),  and 
none  better,  I  like  therefore  that  con- 
courfe  of  vowels,  which  the  Attic  wri- 
ters fliun  fo  much :  And  thofe  Homeric 
terminations  of  oi^i  and  wax  I  like  very 
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much,  if  there  be  not  too  many  of  them 
together,  which  fometimes  happens  in  He- 
rodotus * ;  but  never  in  Homer.  He  has 
too  a  great  many  words  and  phrafes  pecu- 
liar to  the  dialed  in  which  he  writes ;  of 
which  Henry  Stephen  and  Camerarius 
have  made  a  full  colledlion,  very  uleful  to 
the  young  Greek  fcholar.  Of  thefe  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Homer;  but  I 
do  not  for  that  believe  them  to  be  poetical 
words,  but,  as  I  have  faid  f,  the  common 
language  of  the  lonians,  though  not  ufed 
in  the  Attic  dialed  J.     Befides  all  this,  he 

*  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  where  we  have 
the  following  words,  fpeaking  of  a  nation  he  calls  iw^- 
pctcfj  conterminous  to  another  nation  he  calls   0y<r<r«yi- 

rat.    Xvfi^iig  bt  rovroio-i  sv  roia-i  uvroiri  ro'^ata-t  xtcj oiKr.fttvoi" 

crt  tia-t  Totvi  cvvefcct-  kutoli  lufKXi. — Here  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  jingle ;  but  fuch  examples  are  very  rare. 
In  Homer,  we  have  only  two  fuch  rliymes  together, 
and  never  but  in  his  fimilies,  where  he  defcribes  fome 
very  pleafurable  objeft,  and  wants  to  make  his  verfe 
very  fweet  and  flowing ,  as  in  the  -Qmile  of  the  night- 
ingale, in  the  Odyfley,  he  has  this  line, 

AifO^fav  Ev  viTecXotct  KX&i^ofiivn  wtctvctct, 

t  Page  437. 

4:  I  recoUeil  a  pafllige  in  his  third  book,  where,  I  am 
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ufes  many  of  thofe  figures  of  conftrudiioa 
above  mentioned  *,  which^  though  they 
throw  the  ftile  quite  out  of  common  idiom, 
yet,  as  they  are  ufed  by  .Herodotus,  create 
no  obfcurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fervc 
very  often  to  make  the  ftile  more  perfpi- 
cuous  than  it  would  otherwife  be* 


He  ufes  too,  as  Homer  does,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  word,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pronoun  auTo$,  by  which  he 
conneds  very  well  the  fenfe  of  his  long 
periods.  He  alfo  ufes  recapitulations,  as 
Homer  does,  which  gives  a  great  perfpi- 
cuity  to  his  narrative.  But;  though  he  u- 
fes  an  arrangement  of  words  artificial  e- 
nough,  he  has  not  thofe  violent  hyperba- 
tons  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which 


pcrfuadcd,  he  had  Homer  in  view.  It  is  where  Homer  de- 
fcribes  iielkrophon  going  to  Lycia,  0£*»»  a-vrtcfivfavt  ^•fw 
^jf.  This  he  applies  to  the  confpirators  againft  the  Magi, 
when  they  went  to  attack  them  in  their  palace.  But 
lie  has  not  ufed  the  fame  words ;  if  he  had  done  fo,  it 
would  have  b^en  poetry :  but  he  has  faid,   e>ufi  wtfcit} 

J  Page  407, 
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are  very  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile,  but 
not  for  profe.  Neither  are  the  parenthefes, 
with  which  he  diverfifies  his  ftile,  fo  long 
as  fome  of  Homer's.  A^^d,  as  to  epithets, 
fimiles,  and  pidturefque  defcriptions,  which 
are  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  poetical 
ftile,  and  by  which,  more  than  by  any 
thing  elfe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

There  Is,  however,  one  figure  of  com- 
pofition  which  Homer  has  ufed  very 
much,  and  in  which  Herodotus  has  imi- 
tated him  more  than  any  other  hiftorian  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
radteriftic  of  his  hiftorical  ftile,  and  makes 
his  hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  obferves*, 
as  beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any 
poem.  The  figure  I  mean  is  dialogue,  by 
which  Jhie  has  made  his  compofition  in  fome 
fort  dramatical,  and  has  given  it  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  poetry,  the  imitation 
of  charaders  and  manners,  though^  as  I 

f  De  Thucydide  Judicium^  cap.  23s 
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have  e-fewhere  obferved  *,  it  be  one  rea- 
fon,  befides  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  that  makes  the  modern 
reader,  not  acquainted  with  this  art  of* 
writing  hiftory,  believe  the  ftories  in  He- 
rodotus to  be  no  better  than  poetical  fic- 
tions. But  fuch  readers  ihouhl  confider, 
that  this  is  the  moll  ancient  way  of  wri- 
ting hillory  ;  and  that  the  moft  authentic, 
as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  hiftoiy  in  the 
world,  is  written  a-  TTiuch,  or  more  in  dia- 
logue than  the  Mujcs  ot  Herodotus. 

To  quote  all  the  dialogues  in  Herodo- 
tus, would  be  to  tranfciibe  a  great  ^art  of 
his  hiftory  :  I  fhall  therefore  mention  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  them,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. In  the  very  beginning  of  his  hiftory, 
where  he  relates  the  ftory  of  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  introduces  a  dialogue 
betwixt 'him  and  his  favourite  Gyges,  by 
which  the  folly  of  the  King  is  better  fliown 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  refledions 
of  the  author,  and   much  more  properly 


♦  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  366.— Alfo  Vol.  III.  of 
Anc.  Metaph.  p.  148. 
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chan  if  he  had  interrupted  his  narrative 
k>y  fuch  reflexions.  And  the  ftory  of  Pa- 
ris coming  with  Helen  to  Egypt,  with 
ovhat  pafTed  betwixt  him  and  the  Egyptian 
King,  he  has  alfo  related  by  way  of  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  very  fine  dialogue  I  think 
it  is,  in  which  he  has  both  aggravated  the 
crime  of  Paris,  much  more  properly  than 
if  he  had  let  his  ftory  ftand  ftill  to  do  it, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  given  us  the 
charader  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  is 
better  done  by  introducing  him  fpeak-. 
ing,  than  by  dny  defcription.  The  long- 
eft  dialogue  in  Herodous,  and,  1  think, 
the  beft,  is  the  •  converfation  betwixt  De- 
maratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  King,  and 
Xerxes  juft  come  from  the  review  of  his 
prodigious  forces :  For,  upon  the  one  fide, 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  a  young  mo- 
narch, who  had  armed  and  colle£led  to- 
gether a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  had  covered  the  land  with  his  armies 
and  the  fea  with  his  fleets,  his  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  liberty  and\  its  eflfeds 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  fentiments 
naturally  thence  arifing,  are  finely  fet 
forth :  On  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom, 
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the  experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  Dc*| 
maratus,    particularly   of   that   of  .which  |. 
Xerxes  was  totally  ignorant,  I  mean  li* 
berty,  are  very  well  reprefentcd. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  Herodotus  has  with 
great  propriety  given  to  his  hiftory  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties,  as  1  ha ve  obferved  *, 
of  writing,  and  has  diftinguilhed  his  ftile 
of  hiftory  in  that  way  from  every  other 
hiftorical  ftile.  Nor  do  1  know  any  other 
hiftorian,  that  has  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
imitate  his  dialogue,  except  Thucydides, 
but  very  unfortunately  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  f. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ftile  of  He- 
rodotus is  the  moft  agreeably  diverfified, 

*  Page  390— 391. 

f  This  dialogue  of  Thucydides  is  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory,  beginning  p.  400  of  Harry  Stephen's  c- 
dition,  and  is  continued  for  feveral  pages,  being  Tciy 
much  longer  than  any  of  Herodotus ;  and  is  truly,  as 
the  Halicarnaffian  obferves,  departing  intirely  from  thd 
hiftorical  ftile,  and  making  z  drama  inftead  of  a  hiftory. 
See  his  obfervations  upon  it,  De  Thucydide  Judicium^ 
cap.  38. 


h 
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md,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  beautiful 
ftile  of  hiftory  that  ever  was  written. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  eulogium  of  He- 
rodotus, without  obferving  what  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  thinks  deferves  to  be  noticed 
in  every  hiftorian,  and  that  is  the  difpofi- 
lion  and  chara£ter  of  the  writer ;  and  he 
obferves,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  chara(3:er  of  Hefodotus, 
delighting,  as  he  does,  in  the  fuccefs  of 
the  good,  and  grieved  with  their  misfor- 
tunes.    But   he  has   not  mentioned  one 
thing  in  his  charader,  which  I  admire  ve- 
ry much,  that  he  is  a  religious   hiftorian, 
fhowing  his  firm  belief,  not  only  that  there 
is  a  God,  but  that  his  providence  directs 
the   events  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  nature.     Who  has  not  this 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things 
cannot  write  well  of  the  affairs  of  men, 
any , more  than  he  could  give  a  good  hifto- 
ty  of  a  particular  nation,  without  know- 
ing how  that  nation  is  governed ;  nor  can 
he  promote  that  prime  virtue,  piety^  with- 
out which  no  other  virtue  can  be  perfeft, 
Voi^  IV.  3  K 
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ror  can  there  be  any  real  happinefs  among 
men.  To  recommend  this  virtue,  I  hold 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  ai 
of  poets  of  the  higher  kind,  fuch  as  the 
heroic  and  tragic  *•  1  therefore  intirely  dif- 


*  That  the  Gods  govern  the  affairs  of  men,  dnd  di- 
n&  the  events  of  human  life,  is  the  moral  of  the  Di* 
ad,  Odyiley,  and  .£ncid }  about  which  fbme  modern 
critics  have  faid  fo  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And  as 
to  the  tragic  poets,  Euripides  commonly  concludes  h0 
tragedies  in  this  manner  ^ 

T«i  y  al'^itnftfr  %$^69  *tv^t  iff' 

See  what  I  have  further  faid  in  Volume  I.- of  Ancient 
Mctaphyfics,  p.  498.  of  a  governing  providence  and 
a  prefent  Deity,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
affairs  of  men.— —To  which  I  will  add  a  paflage 
from  Cicero,  where,  after  enumerating  feveral  things 
in  which  other  nations  excelled  his  countrymeni  he 
adds,   ^  Sed  pletate  ac  religione    atque  hac  una  fapi- 

•  entia,  quod  Deorum  immortallum  numine  (nnnia  rc- 

f  gi  gubernarique  pcrfpeximus,  omncs  gentcs  nationcf-  ] 

•  que  fuperavimus./ Orath  de  Harufpicum  Rejponp 

And,  to  this  belief,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  owed  chcifly 
their  glory  and  the  conqueft  of  the  worlds 
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approve  of  fuch  hiftoriana  as  Tacitus  and 
his  modern  imitators,  who  either  fay  no- 
thing at  sM  of  providence,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  profefs  to  believe  that  human  af* 
fairs  4re  governed  either  by  blind  chance 
or  fatal  necefllty^;  which  mufl  put  an  end 
at  once  to  all  pradical  piety,  as  much  as 
the  F.piqurean  philolbphy  did  of  old. 

Although  Herodotus  w^s  religious,  ve- 
ry religious,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  over  credulous  even  in  religi- 
ous matters.  The  ftory  told  him  by  the 
Chaldeans,  that  Jupiter  Belus  came  down 
and  lay  upon  a  couch  prepared  for  him  in 


•  Sec  Tacitu^'s  Annals j  lib.  vi.  chap.  22.  And  in 
his  book  De  Moribus  Gcrmajicruniy  cap.  46.  fpeaking 
of  a  favage  people  in  Germany,  be  fays,  that  being 
« Securi  adrerfus  homines,  fecuri  ^dverfus  Deos,  reqi 
%  difficillimam  aflecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne  veto  quidem  o- 
<  pus  fit.*  This  is  aflcrting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  man*s 
indepeodency  upon  fupcrior  beings,  even  if  thofe  beings 
\rere  difpofed  to  middle  with  human  aiiairs,  which,  ia 
the  paflage  above  quoted  from  the  annals ^  he  fays,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  (and  among  thefe  I  number  hirafelf,) 
that  they  did  not,  but  that  human  affairs,  were  go- 
Temed,  as  I  hs^ve  faid,  either  by  blind  chance  or  fatal 
aeceffity. 
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his  temple  in  Babylon,  attended  by  a  wo^ 
man  confecrated  to  his  fervice»  he  fays  he 
does  not  believe,  though  he  was  told  the 
fame  ilory  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  of  their 
Jupiter  in  Thebes* :  And  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  did  he  believe  what  the  fame  E- 
gyptian  priefts  told  him,  of  two  wolves 
conducting  a  blind-folded  prieft  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  fta- 
dia,  and  bringing  him  back  again  t* 

That  Herodotus  believed  in  dreams  and 
in  oracles,  is  no  doubt  true  :  And,  if  on 
that  account  he  is  to  be  reckoned  fuper- 
flitious  and  credulous,  we  muft  make  the 
fame  charge  againft  the  whole  ariclcnt 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarous.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  even  now, 
in  thefe  degenerate  days?  though  not  fo  fre- 
quently as  in  ancient  times,  there  is  fome- 
times,  upon  particular  occafions,  and  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  a  communication 
betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  intelli- 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  ^.  ?r.  /I. 
f  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ^.  tr.  /3. 
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.  geaces  in  our  deep ;  of  which  I  have  known, 
in  my  time  inftances,  not  only  vouched  by 
mod:  credible  teilimonies,  but  verified  by  e- 
vents  of  public  notoriety :  And  I  have  not 
yet  learned,  that  the  ancient  Greek  oracles, 
which  were  univerfally  underftood  to  be 

'  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  direding  them 
in  all  their  affairs  of  moment,  were  mere 
impofhire  and  prieftcraft ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  believe,  as  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  did,  that  they  proceeded  from 
fuperior  intelligences,  whether  good  or  bad 
I  determine  not,  but  which  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  councils  of  men,  till  the  co- 
ming of  our  Saviour  put  an  end  to  them* 
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CHAP.      XI. 


4ill  accoHUt  oJth^fiiU  and  mautter  of  three 
^her  Greek  hjflarians :  Firfif  QfThucjdiir 
dc8  y^hisfiije  is  pr(ife^  but  made  harjb 
undobfcure^  by  the  affeiiation  (f  ftngvr 
Wityi  \^^hy  this  qffedation^  the  tofic  oj 
iff  her  arts  if^ve  been/pmUd^  at  well  as 
of  writing. r-rrThe  ffcond  Greek  bifiprian 
mentioned  in  this  chapter^  is  Xenophonj 
-—his  ftile  perfeSlly  different  \ — toojimple 
and  too  little  Attic ; — more  of  the  file  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hijlory  j — j- 
bounds  too  much  with  charaSiers  \—fome 
apology  for  that  r— The  laf  Greek  hifori- 
an  mentioned  in  this  chapter^  is  Diodorus 
Siculus ; — in  file  much  inferior  to  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon^ — and  more  fill 
in  point  of  matter ; — his  account  offome 
great  events  merefiSlions. — Other  Greek 
hiftorians^  fucb  as  Dion  Caffius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  ufed  the  fame  freedom  with 
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truth r'^enerdl  obfer\)ati(ms.-^Vf  the 
great, excelknty  of  contethporaiyhijiorians 
abwe  thi  compilers  of  hiflory. 


HAVING  been  fo  full  upon  HerodaJ* 
tus,  who,  I  muft  cDiifefs,  is  my  £a^ 
VoUrlte  hiftorian,  being,  In  toy  opinion^ 
the  moft  inftruftive  as  "V^ell  as  the  thoft 
pleafant  of  all  hiftoridnS,  I  will  be  vety 
ihort  upon  the  fubjedl  of  other  three; 
Greek  hiftorians^  of  whom  I  am  to  treat 
in  this  chapter.  The  firft  bf  them  is  Thu- 
cydides,  of  whofe  ftile  I  have  fpoken  it 
fome  length,  in  the  third  volume  'Of  lhii3i 
work*.  It  is,  as  the  Halicariiaflian  ob- 
ferves,  a  moft  extraodinary  ftile  of  hiftory, 
fuch  as  ho  author  before  him  wrote*  nor 
has  any  fmce.  Yet  it  is  profe ;  for  thi 
words  are  not  poetical,  and  the  figures  of 
compofition  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  iti 
profe  as  well  as  in  poetry :  But  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  and  fome  of  them  too 
far  removed  from  common  fpeech ;  nor  is 
there  enough  of  plain  work,  Which  is  a  fault 

*  Chap.  xi.  p.  ip8. 199.  . 
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in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as  in  any  othen 
He  has  ihown,  more,  I  think,  than  any  o- 
ther  author,  that  thofe  figures  of  words, 
by  which  the  ftile  is  diilinguiihed  from 
common  fpeech,  may  be  ufed  to  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  as  to  make  the  ilile  harlh  and  un- 
couth, and  not  at  all  natural  or  perfuafive: 
For  a  ilile  fo  laboured  and  fo  artificial! 
does  not  difpofe  us  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  fads  related ;  and,  in  that  refpeft,  bis 
ftile  is  exceedingly  diflfercnt  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  truth   and   fmcerity.      His   narrative, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  a  good 
Greek   fcholar;    but  in  his  orations',  in 
which  he  abounds,  I  think,  more  than  any 
other  hiftorian,  his  arguments  are  fo  crowd- 
ed, and  complicated  together,  that  they  are 
little  better  than  a  riddle.     His  numbers 
too  are  harfh  and  uncouth,  and  his  caden- 
ces as  abrupt,  and  fuch  as  cheat  the  ear 
almoft  as  much,  as  thofe  of  Tacitus.     In 
ftiort,  he  is  a  moft  ftriking  example  of  the 
danger  of  affeding  fingularity,  and  endea- 
vouring to  diftinguifli  one's  felf  in  that  way 
from   all   the   other  writers   before  you, 
which,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  was 
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Thucydides's  motive  for  writing  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftile  of  hiftory  *;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  the  way  by  which  the  tafte  of  all  the 
arts,  poetry  as  well  as  profe  writing,  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architediure,  has  been 
at  different  times  corrupted.  Thucydides 
thought,  that,  it  he  wrote  a  plain  and  per- 
•fpicuous  ftile,  it  would  not  be  new  and  fin- 
gular ;  he  therefore  laboured  to  make  it  ob- 
fcure,  that  is,  he  laboured  to  write  ill,  which 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  f,  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  that  any  ftile  can  have, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other,  offends 
the  judicious  reader. 

The  fecond  Greek  hiftorian  I  fhall  men- 
tion in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon,  whofe 
ftile  is  perfedly  different,  and  goes,  I  think, 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  it  is  rather  too 
plain  and  fimple,  and  is  more  the  ftile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiftory.  His 
expedition  of  Cyrus  aboundB  too  much 
with  charaders,  and  in  that  refpcdt  is  too 

Vol.  IV.  3  L 

•  Pionyfius,  De  Thucydide  Judicium^  cap.  24. 
•|x  Vol.  m.  lib.  IT.  chap.  10.  p.  182.  183. 
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like  to  biography  *.  They  are  no  doubt 
very  inftrudive  and  entertaining,  and  ia 
fuch  a  work  as  The  life  of  .ilgefilaus^  o:  The 
iducQtion  of  Cyrus ^  are  very  proper :  But, 
in  a  piece  of  hiftory^  fuch  as  The  retreat 
oj  the  io,ooOy  1  think  they  are  not  fo 
proper,  and  far  lefs  in  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion. Even  in  the  hiftory  of  one  war  only, 
fuch  as  the  Peloponnefian,  Thu<:ydide8  has 
Ireen  fo  judicious  as  not  to  introduce  them. 
But  Xcnophon,  being  bred  in  the  fchool 
of  morals  under  Socrates,  has  adorned  e- 
ven  his  hiftory  with  charadliers  and  man- 
ners, which  he  appears  to  have  underftood 
perfectly  welL 

But,  in  defence  of  Xenopfiod,  naay  ht 
faid  what  cannot  be  faid  in  behalf  of  our 
modern  hiftorians,  that  the  Anabafis  was 
ihe  hiftory  of  the  greateft  event  of  the  life 
of  a  fiiigle^man  J  fo  that  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  biography,  in  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  give  the  chara(Ser  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  improper  to  give  alfo  the 
charaders  of  feme  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  with  him  in  that  expedition; 
whereas,    in   his   Hellenica^    or  hiftory  of 

*  Page  397.  of  this  Volume- 
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Greece^  it  would  have  been  improper;  and 
.accordingly  he  has  not  done  it. 

The  laft  Greek  hiftorian  I  (hall  mention 
in  this  chapter,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe 
llile  certainly  deferves  the  eulogium  tha-t 
Photius  gives  it,  of  not  being  too  4ttic. 
But,  I  think,  it  is  too  little  Attic,  by  which 
i  mean  that  it  is  too  little  ornamented,  and 
too  like  to  common  fpeech :  And,  though 
it  have  a  great  deal  of  the  fimplicity  of 
Xenophon,  it  has  not  his  Iweetnefs,  nor 
thofe  Attic  graces,  which  abound  in  hi« 
ftilc. 

As  to  his  matter^  though  his  plan  be  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
he  is  more  inferior,  both  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  matter  than  in  point  of 
Jlile.  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a  worfe  affedation  than  that  of  Thucydi- 
<Jes,  which  was  to  diftiaguiih  himfelf  from 
the  authors  that  had  written  before  him 
in  the  relation  of  fads^  fo  as  to  appear 
quite  new  and  original  in  that  reiped. 
This  muft  be  evident  to  every  man,  who 
^pmpares  his  hillory  of  Xer;fces's  invafion 
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of  Greece,  with  the  fame  hiftory  given  us 
by  Herodotus;  and,  particularly,  his  de- 
fcription  of  the   two  fea  lights   at  Arte- 
mifiuin,  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  but,  a- 
bove  all,  of  the  famous  adiou  at  Thermo- 
pylae, of  which   he  has  made  a  moft  ro- 
mantic ftory,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Spar^ 
tans,  in  the  night  time,  penetrated  into 
the  Perfian  camp,  and  got  even  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  killed  every  body 
except  Xerxes  himfelf  ;  and  then,  the  day 
breaking,  the  whole  Perfian  army  was  a- 
Jarmed,  and  furrounding  the  Greeks,  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
This   is  a  fiction,  which,   though  it  had 
been  more  credible  in   itfelf^  never  could 
have  pafled  for  truth  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  when  the  adibn  at  Thermopylae 
happened ;  becaufe  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans  that  fell  there,  was  then  (landing 
upon  a  little  rifmg  ground,  in  the  narrow- 
eft    part   of  the    pafs,    near   to   the   wall 
which  the  Perfians  demolifhed,  and  tum- 
bled the  ruins  of  it  upon  the  Greeks  *. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  vii,  cap.  223.  225. 
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And  he  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  The  re^ 
treat  of  the  10,000,  very  different  from 
the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  that  retreat. 

Nor  is  Diodorus  Siculus  the  only  ancient 
author,  who  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
pleafure  of  telling  wonderful  ftories  at  the 
expence  of  truth.  Dion  Caflius  has  given 
us  a  defcription  of  Caefar's  battle  with  A- 
rioviftus,  very  different  from  that  which 
Caefar  himfelf  has  given,  yet  not  fo  dif- 
ferent as  a  late  editor  and  tranflator  of  this 
author  has  made  it.  The  name  of  this 
editor  is  Samuel  ReimeruSy  who  has  pu- 
bliftied  an  edition  of  Dion  Caffius  in  fo- 
lio at  Hamburgh,  in  1750,  but,  like  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  German  editors,  appears 
not  to  have  underftood  the  language  of  his 
author :  For  he  has  made  this  author  de- 
fcribe  the  Romans  as  doing  a  thing  in  this 
battle,  which  they  certainly  did  not  do, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  impoflible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  have  done.  They 
came  on,  fays  he,  to  the  attack  bfcfore  they 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  they  deprived  the  barbarians  of 
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the  ufc  of  their  darts,  in  which  they  con- 
fided fo  much,  and  even  of  their  long 
fwords ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  take  to  their  (hort  fwords  or 
daggers.  Now, 'it  is  evident,  both  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  paflage,  and 
from  Dion's  whole  narrative  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  from  Caefar's  account  of  it,  that  it 
wastheGermans  who  came  on  in  this  barba- 
rous and  diforderly  manner,  not  the  Romans; 
and  they  made  the  attack  with  fuch  velocityj 
(fo  great,  that  I  (hould  not  have  believed 
it  was  poflible,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a- 
ny  other  author  than  Julius  himfelf),  that 
the  Romans  in  a  fair  field,  not  furprifed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  had  ofFered 
battle  fome  days  before,  and  to  whoffe 
camp  they  advanced  that  very  day  in  or- 
der of  battle,  loft  the  ufe  of  their  pilunty 
a  weapon  to  which,  as  Dion  fays,  they 
trufted  very  much.  And  indeed  they  had 
good  reafon :  For  it  was  the  beft  miflive 
that  ever  was  ufed  by  heavy-armed  men, 
at  leaft  fince  the  heroic  times;  to  which 
they  owed,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Hehetii^  according  to  the 
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account  Caefar  has  given  U9  of  that  battle ; 
with  which,  in  another  defcribed  by  Cae- 
far, they  killed  the  whole  firft  rank  of  the 
Gauls  ;  and  with  which,  as  Livy  tell  us, 
they  killed  even  elephants*  But  this  is 
an  error,  not  of  Dion  Caffius,  but  of  his 
editor  and  tranflator,  who  has  plainly  af- 
cribed  to  the  Romans,  what  Dion  has  faid 
of  the  Barbarians :  But  it  is  the  error  of 
the  author  to  make  the  Germans  not  at- 
tack in  a  phalanx,  as  Julius  Caefar  faid 
they  did ;  but,  after  they  were  beat  and 
were  going  off,  then  to  form  different 
phalanxes  of  about  300  men  each,  which 
flood  like  fo  many  towers,  with  the  men 
fo  clofely  joined  together  that  they  did 
not  fall  when  they  were  killed  by  the 
Romans ;  which  no  doubt  is  told  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  wonder,  and,  I  believe,  was 
the  reaftn  for  contriving  thofe  ft  range  tow- 
er-like phalanxes.  Dion  is  the  lefs  to  be 
excufed  for  fuch  fidions,  that  he  muft 
have  feen,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing, Julius  Ceafar's  own  account  of  the 
battle.  As  he  is  very  fond  of  fpeech-ma- 
king,  as  well  as  of  fuch  romantic  defcrip- 
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tioiis,  he  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  •Julius 
Caefar,  which  was  certainly  made  before 
this  battle,  and   indeed   was  very   necef- 
fary  in   order  to  animate  his   men,  who 
were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  the  frightful 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  Arioviftus  and 
his  Germans,  that  he  was  in  hazard  of 
being  defcrled  by  them.     This  fpeech  in 
Dion  is  among  the   longeft  we  have  ia 
hiftory,  confiding  of  near  feven  columns 
in  folio,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  a- 
bove  mentioned ;  whereas  the  fpeech  real- 
ly made  is,  as  Caefar  has  given  it  us,  a 
Ihort  fpeech,  but  very  much  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  long  one  of  D'on.    And 
he  has  not  given  us  at  all  what   paffed  in 
the  conference  betwixt  Julius  and   Ario- 
viftus, though  he  has  told  us  in  general, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  conference ;  ^where- 
as, Caefar  has  related  at  fome  length,  what 
pafled  on  both  fides,  from  which  we  learn 
what  the  pretenfions  were,  both   of  the 
Romans  and   of  Arioviftus,  and  by  what 
reafons    they  were  fupported;    which,  I 
think,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  reader 
fliould  know :  And  it  is  no  doubt  the  bufi- 
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^-^l  6efs  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  a  war,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  it. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  A- 
rioviftus's  battle.  Caefar's  defcription  of 
this  decifive  adlion  betwixt  him  and  Pom* 
pey  is  the  beft  I  ever  read  of  any  battle ; 
but  Dion  thought  it  belpw  him  to  copy  it, 
and  has  given  us  a  battle  of  his  own,  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Julius.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
a  pathetic  tragedy  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  legions,  before  they  engaged,  flood  fa- 
cing one.  another  for  feme  time,  deeply 
affedied  with  the  thought  that  Romans 
were  to  fight  againft  Romans,  fons  with 
their  fathers,  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
friends  with  friends;  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  advance  to  the  charge,  even 
by  the  fignals  of  battle  given  by  the  gene- 
rals, but  continued  ftill  to  ftand  motionlefs, 
and,  he  adds,  weeping  and  lamenting;  nei- 
ther did  they  begin  the  engagement,  till 

Vol.  IV.  3  M 
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the  foieign  auxiliaries  fhowed   them  the 
way.    Now,  this  is  not  only  a  fidtion,  but 
an  abfurd  and  incredible  fidion ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  men  fight  with  more  animofi- 
ty  in  civil  than  in  foreign  wars  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  fo  in  thefe  civil  w^ars  among  the 
Romans,  called  by  Lucan  bella  plufquam  ci- 
'uUia\  an  expreflion,  which,  if  it  has  any 
good  meaning,  muft  denote  that  thefe  wars 
were  fiercer,  and  carried  an  with  more  ani- 
mofity  than  even  civil  wars  commonly  are. 
That  there  was  no  backwardnefs,  at  Icaft 
in  Caefar's  army,  buty  on  the  contrary^ 
the  greateft  keennefs  to  fight,  is  evident 
from  the  ftory  he  tells  us  of  Craftinus  the 
centurion,  which  nobody  can  believe  to  be 
a  lye.  2dly^  In  the  defcription  of  the  battle 
he  is  as  circumftantial  as  any  poet:  But  his 
circumftanccs  arc    not   fo   well   chofen   as 
thofe  of  Homer's  battles  \  for  they  are  trivi- 
al and  common  to  all  battles,  fuch  as  thefe  j 
— '  Some  were  flying,  feme  purfuing;  fomc 

*  were  vanquiflied,  fomc  wc^rc  vidorious  ^ 

*  fome  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  thofe 

*  thatwoundedihem:'  And theonly  remark- 
able  circumftance  he  mentions,  but  which  I 
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think  incredible,  is,  that  fome,  who  were  kill- 
ed by  their  friends  and  relations,  did,  when 
they  were  dying,  fend,  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle,  their  laft  commands  to  their  friends 
and  families  at  home,  by  thofe  who  had 
killed  them.  And,  lajily^  he  has  omitted 
to  relate  that  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
battle,  by  which  Julius  gained  the  vido- 
ry;  I  mean  the  drafting  out  of  his  third 
Tine  fix  cohorts,  and  making  of  them  a 
fourth  line,  which,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
attacked  Pompey's  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  muchfuperior  to  Caefar;  and,  accor- 
dingly, they  had  got  the  better  of  Caefar's 
cavalry,  -when  thefe  fix  cohorts  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  Pompey  had  neglected  to 
provide  a  corps  de  referve  of  infantry  to 
fupport  them,  drove  them  off  the  field; 
then  cut  to  pieces  Pompcy's  archers  and 
flingers ;  and,  laft  of  all,  flanked  and  fur- 
rounded  Pompey's  legions,  who  Vcre  ftill 
making  a  ftout  rcfiftance,  though  Pompey, 
by  fooliftilyj  as  I  think,  altering  the  Roman 
method  of  running  on  to  the  attack,  and 
making  his  men  ftand  motionlefs  in  the  line 
to  receive  the  enemies  charge,  had  done  a 
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great  deal  to  damp  their  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  leflen  the  force  of  their 
fpears,  which  muft  have  been  thrown  with 
much  greater  force  when  they  were  run- 
ning, than  when  they  were  Handing  ftill. 
This    baltle,   therefore,    Caefar    did    not 
gain,  as  he  modeflly  fays  he  gained  the 
mod  of  his  battles,  *  by  the  valour  of  his 
*  (oldiers,'  but  by  his  own  conducft,  and  his 
fuperiority  in  genius  and  military  fkill  to 
his  antagonift  Pompey,    In  one  particular, 
however,  he  gives  great  praife  to  his  fol- 
diers  even  in  this  battle ;  for  he  fays,  that 
they,  perceiving  Pompey's  foldiers  did  not 
advance  to  meet  them,  {lopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  courfe,  and  took  breath,  not 
by  any  command  from  him,  which  there 
was  no  time  to  give,  but  taught,  as  he  fays, 
by  their  great  experience  in  war ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  Pompey's  de- 
fign,  of  taking  them  breathlefs  and  "fex- 
haufted  by  fo  long  a  courfe,  was  not  only 
difappointed,  but  turned  againft  him, 

Appian,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ci- 
vil wars,  has  given  us  much  the  fame  ac- 
count of  this  battle,  but  not  quite  fo  poc- 
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tical,  nor  fo  much  loaded  with  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  much  better  language,  as  he 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  is  a  much  more 
elegant  writer  than  Dion,  who,  I  think, ' 
is  among  the  worft  writers  of  later  times; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fo  bad,  till  we  come 
down  to  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
when  they  wrote  a  language  that  was  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  hardly  intelligible.  But  he  has 
a  defcription  of  anojther  battle,  viz.  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  1  think  more  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  even  in  Dion  Caffius :  For  he  has 
made  quite  a  Homeric  battle  of  it,  the  ge- 
nerals, as  he  tells  us,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  one  another,  Hannibal  firft  with 
Scipio,  whom  he  wounded  and  difmount- 
ed,  and  then  with  MafmiiTa  the  Numidian 
King :  And  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  as 
Dion  has  done  in  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  how  the  vidor,y  was 
gained ;  namely,-  by  Scipio's  fuperiority 
in  horfe,  of  which  Polybius,  the  moft  ju- 
dicious and  authentic  hiftorian,  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  later  hiftorians  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  Dion  Caflius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  made  their  hiftories  rather  rhe- 
torical and  poetical  exercifes,  than  authen- 
tic narratives,  and  have  "ftudied  more  to 
amufe  and  furprife  their  readers,  than  to 
inftrudt  them  in  the  truth  of  faiSts. 

I  will  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  modern 
hiftories,  but  will  refer  them  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  what  I  have  further  to  add  up- 
on the  fubjedt  of  the  ftile  of  hiftory.  I 
conclude  therefore  this  chapter  and  this  vo- 
lume, with  obferving  in  general,  that  the 
works  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Julius  Caefar 
and  Xenophon,  who  were  not  only  con- 
temporary with  the  fads  they  relate,  but 
were  principal  adtors  in  them,  or  of  fuch 
an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  after  that  great  event  of  Xerxes*? 
invafion  of  Greece,  and  converfed,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  men  who  lived  at  that  time, 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  a  man  who 
does  not  read  merely  for  amufement  but 
is  ftudious  of  truth,  than  any  compilements 
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of  hiftory  from  hearfay,  or  from  authors 
that  had  written  before ;  for  we  are  not 
only  more  affured  of  the  fads  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  but  we  learn 
what,  I  think,  is  of  more  value,  the  arts, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  the  age,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  loft  in  our  modern  com- 
pilements  of  hiftory. 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftorians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
^lvho  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  great- 
eft  empire,  and  of  the  longeft  duration, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  I  mean  the 
Roman  empire ;  After  which,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  our  modern  hifto- 
rians J  and  theii  I  will  proceed,  according 
to  the  method  I  have  laid  down,  to  treat 
of  the  didadic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  po- 
etical ftiles,  with  which,  and  fome  general 
obfervations  upon  the  utility  of  ancient 
learning,  I  will  conclude  this  work,  Of 
THE  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage. 

End  of  Volume  Fourth, 
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